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FOREWORD. 


The printing of Dr. Francke’s work was commenced in 1913. It was practically 
suspended during the war years, and the difficult period which followed: and since 
its resumption in 1920 it has been retarded by several circumstances, among which 
may he mentioned the supply of Tibetan type and the author s residence in Germany, 
entailing a vast amount of correspondence. The work has undergone considerable 
revision both prior to being submitted to the press and subsequently. 

As regards the difficulties of the texts, it may be said that the edition and translation 
have been rendered possible only by Dr. Francke’s personal acquaintance with the 
language, peoples, and topography of Ladakh and the neighbouring territories, and by 
the help which he was able to obtain in the country itself. There remain many points 
of reading, rendering, and explanation in regard to which certainty has not been 
attained. 

In general Dr. Francke has preserved the varieties of spelling which he found in his 
originals, and such varieties are usually reflected in the translations. Apology must, 
however, be made for some inconsistencies in the treatment of Indian terms occurring 
in the Tibetan: thus such words as maharaja, wazir, may have been so written where 
the Tibetan has ma-ha-ra-dza, wa-zir. 1 

The numerous deviations in the spelling of the same names may be classified as 
follows : First, there are the variations so common in the Tibetan spellings both of 
proper names and of ordinary words. Secondly, there are the divergent spellings of 
European writers, whether due to differences of date, or to systems of transliteration, 
or to individual idiosyncrasies: and an important group under this head consists of 
place-names which have assumed a certain fixity in maps, while another consists of 
names of rulers for which Cunningham’s Ladak is the chief or sole authority. In general 
the principles followed have been (1) to preserve in all citations the spelling of the 
writer, (2) to maintain an uniform and, if possible, correct spelling wherever Dr. F’rancke 
is speaking in his own person, except that (3) licence has often been taken to refer to 
places under the name-forms familiar in the ordinary maps. In the special local maps 
prepared for this volume a correct orthography has been thought appropriate. It is to 
be hoped that in the future writers on Tibet will show respect for an old literary language 
by presenting Tibetan words in the form of an exact transliteration according to an 

1 It may be here mentioned that many of the words noted on pp. 145-6 as borrowed from Indian and European languages 
have been discussed by Dr, B. Laufer in his article “ Loan-words in Tibetan ”, published in T'ouiuj-Pao, vol, xvii (1916), 
pp. 449 sqq. 
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accepted system, regardless of pronunciation, which readers unacquainted with the 
language will in any case distort—in obedience, it would seem, to a perverse instinct 
misguiding all alike, whether docti or indocti, in the presence of unknown vocables. 

Prior to the appearance of Cunningham’s. Laddie (London, 1854)—with which wo 
should associate the likewise valuable work (Western Himalaya and Tibet, London, 1852) 
of his fellow-explorer, Dr. Thomas Thomson—information concerning Western Tibet 
was based almost exclusively upon the reports of travellers, Chinese travellers from the 
fourth to the ninth century a.d., Roman Catholic missionaries during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth, British travellers (Moorcroft, Henderson, Vigne) during the first part 
of the nineteenth. Some lists of kings were supplied by Csoma Corosi, who lived in the 
country from 1823 to 1830, in Prinsep’s Useful Tables, pp. 131-2; and a few isolated 
notices have been traced in the Sanskrit chronicles ( Rdja-taranginl) of Kashmir. 

Cunningham’s work was of great importance, furnishing not only a great deal of 
systematic information concerning the geography, topography, meteorology, and 
economics of the whole region, but also a description of the ethnology and common 
life, the government, the religion, the languages, and the history. He supplies 
genealogies of kings and successions of priests for the several districts, and details the 
substance of local chronicles and narratives. His remarkable historical and 
topographical insight enabled him to produce a work which is susceptible much more 
of amplification than of correction, and which will retain its value as an original 
source. Since his time the region has been extensively visited by officials, 1 explorers, 
mountaineers, scientists, travellers, and sportsmen ; and Ladakh in particular has been 
found not beyond the reach of ordinary tourists. The most marked deficiency in our 
present knowledge of the whole territory affects its early history, which is not without 
importance, seeing that the trade route via Ladakh has from ancient times connected 
Kashmir and India with the life and politics of Central Asia. Dr. Francke’s work, 
providing definite outlines for the later centuries, may furnish threads leading back to 
the beginnings. 

F. W. Thomas. 

August, 1925. 

1 One Englishman, an ex-Corporal named Johsnon, even held under the Kashmir Maharaja the office of Wazlr of Ladakh 
(1871-1883). He left a very honourable reputation (see p. 142 of the present work). 
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INTRODUCTION 



The chronicles of Ladakh ( La-dvags), which are here for the first time edited and 
translated in their full extent, comprise in their earlier parts the history of the 
ancient empire of Great Tibet and in their more recent parts that of the "W est I ibetan 
empire. But even in.the chapters dealing with the history of Great Tibet special 
attention is shown to Western Tibet; and these chapters do not appear to be mere 
extracts from general Tibetan works of history. On the contrary, they appear to be 
an original production, which had its origin in the west of the ^country. 

The first European to hear of the existence of a continuous historical narrative in 
Western Tibet was Csoma de Tvoros, who lived in Zans-dkar and (jpper Kunawar 
between a.d. 1820 and 1830. He says in a note appended to his list of Tibetan kings 
(Prinsep’s Useful Tables, p. 132) that there was a book at Leh containing the names 
of the kings who successively reigned in that principality (Ladakh). But Csoma 
was never able to see the book. 

Csomas statement was questioned by Sir Alexander Cunningham, who visited 
Ladakh in a.d. 1846-7. He says that from Dpal-gyi-mgon (tenth century) down to the 
end of the sixteenth century no historical records exist in Ladakh, this he explains 
in the following way:— £ During the invasion of Ladakh by Ali-Mir, the Mohamedan 
chief of Skardo (sixteenth century), all the temples and monasteries of the countiy are 
said to have been destroyed, and their libraries thrown into the Indus. Cunningham, 
however, managed to see historical books containing the history of Ladakh from 
c. a.d. 1580 down to the Dogra wars (a.d. 1834). These chapters were apparently 
translated for him into Urdu, and he wrote down in English what he was told. Ibis 
method explains a number of blunders found in Cunningham s chapter Under Native 
Rulers’. But a comparison of his account with that of the chronicles, as we have 
them now, plainly proves that his information w r as drawn from original documents. 

The first to bring a copy of such an original document to Europe was Hermann v. 
Schlagintweit, who visited Leh in 1856. It was a copy specially prepared for him, 
executed by three lamas, but not until valuable presents had been given to the ex-king, 
Hjigsuned-rnam-rgyal. This copy was published by Emil v. Schlagintweit, with 
a German translation, in Abhandlungen der kgl. bayerischen Akademie dev Wissen- 
sch often, vol. x, 1866. 

A copy of the Lct-dvogs-vgyol-rohs , very similar to that of Schlagintweit, must 
have been in the hands of the Rev. H. A. Jaschke when he made his collections of 
Tibetan words for his Tibetan-English dictionary. Many of the words and passages 
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marked Glr. in his dictionary may be traced in the Tibetan text of Schlagintweit’s 
edition. But Jaschke’s rendering is often different from that of Sehlagintweit. 

Dr. K. Marx, Moravian missionary at Leh, soon saw the insufficiency of 
Schlagintweit’s translation. At the same time he discovered at Leh two MSS. which 
contained fuller accounts of the times subsequent to a.d. 1620. He even induced 
a Ladakhi nobleman, Munshi Dpal-rgyas, to write the story of the Dogra war, as such 
an account did not yet exist. Basing on this new material, Dr. Marx proposed to edit 
a history of Ladakh (of the West Tibetan empire, beginning with King Ni-ma-rngon 
in the tenth century) in three parts. The first part was to contain the history of 
Ladakh from Ni-ma-mgon to Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal (beginning of the seventeenth century); 
the second part, the history from Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal down to the Dogra wars (1834); 
and the third part, that of the Dogra wars. The first part of his work appeared in 
the J.A.S.B., 1891, consisting of text, translation, and notes, exactly as intended by the 
author, rvho had died a few weeks before its publication. Of the second part, the 
Tibetan text being lost, an English translation only, with a few notes, was published 
by Dr. K. Marx’s brother, Professor G. Dalman. It appeared in the J.A.S.B., 1894. 
The third part, text according to Ga MS., with a translation by my wife, sister-in-law 
to Dr. K. Marx, appeared in J.A.S.B., 1902. 

This was the state of things when Dr. Vogel, officiating Director-General of 
Archaeology in India, asked me to bring out a complete edition of the La-dvags-rgyal- 
rabs. In spite of all the labour spent on this little work the edition of the text, as well 
as its translation, had still many shortcomings. Not only was the text incomplete and 
scattered over various journals in two languages, but also the translation in many parts 
left much to be desired. 

My first aim was, naturally, to recover those MSS. Avhich had been intended by 
Dr. Marx to serve as a basis for his second publication, viz. the history of Ladakh from 
c. a.d. 1620 to 1834. These MSS. were called by Dr. Marx B MS. and C MS. Judging 
from the description which Dr. Marx gives of the author of C MS., I came to the 
conclusion that he might be Munshi Dpal-rgyas of Leh. My conjecture proved right, 
and the Rev. G. Reichel of Leh was soon enabled to send me a copy of C MS., covering 
that particular period of history. Munshi Dpal-rgyas, however, was not satisfied with 
furnishing this little chapter. On the contrary, he offered me in addition his most 
recent and most complete copy of his history of the Dogra wars. An examination 
of this new account of the Dogra wars showed me the advisability of embodying it 
in the La-dvags-rgyctl-rabs. Not to miss the meaning of a number of difficult 
passages in that chapter, I translated it at once into German. This German translation, 
together with a note on the relationship of the three different accounts of the Dogra 
war to one another, was published in the Z.D.M.G., vol. lxiv. All these different 
versions seem to come from Munshi Dpal-rgyas. It was more difficult to trace 
Dr. K. Marx’s B MS. As a description of the person who owned it about twenty 
years ago had not been left by Dr. K. Marx, I tried to recover it by offering 
a prize to the person who should find it. The prize, amounting to 10 Rs. only, 
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was gained by the Christian schoolmaster at Leh, Joseph Tshe-brtan, who found 
the MS. in the possession of Tsandan-munshi at Leh. Of this MS. Joseph 
Tshe-brtan soon sent me a careful copy. Then I remembered having read in 
Dr. K. Marx’s introduction that in several MSS. of the Rgyal-rabs a chapter on 
cosmology and cosmogony preceded the historical account of the chronicles. At the 
same time people told me of Munshi Dpal-rgyas’ most recent historical activity, 
viz. his composition of a chapter on the history of Ladakh after 1842 a.p. Joseph 
Tshe-brtan provided me copies of all these* productions, to which he added quite 
a new chapter, viz. Munshi Dpal-rgyas’ chronological and taxation tables. 

When I heard from Dr. L. D. Barnett that the British Museum was in 
possession of a MS. of the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs, I asked Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, then 
officiating Director-General of Archaeology, India, to allow me to order a photographic 
copy of the same, to which he kindly agreed. 

In the present publication the Tibetan text of the following chapters appears 
for the first timechapter ii, on cosmology; chapter viii, on the kings from 
Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal down to the Dogra wars (c. 1625-1834 a.p.) ; chapter x, on 
the history of Ladakh after the Dogra wars; and chapter xi, containing chronological 
and taxation tables. With regard to chapter ix, the history ol the Dogra wars, 
let me state that in the present publication the text of Ca MS. has been replaced 
by that of Cc MS., because the latter MS. contains not only a fuller, but also 
a more reliable account of those wars. Moreover, the text of the other chapters, 
which is mainly reproduced from former publications by Sclilagintweit and Marx, 
has been carefully revised, and compared with that of the London MS.; and thus 
a number of doubtful readings have become clear. 

As regards translations, the following chapters only contain entirely new 
material:—chapter ii, on cosmology; chapter x, on the history of Ladakh after the 
Dogra wars; and chapter xi, chronological and taxation tables. But here let me 
state that my revision of the former translations by Schlagintweit and Marx has 
in a great number of cases led to entirely new conceptions. And the present 
revised translation yields a richer harvest of historical facts than could be gathered 
from the former translations. 

Let me now describe the five MSS. which have supplied the basis of the 
present text. I have not seen the original of a single MS.; but a comparison of 
the different copies with one another has shown me their reliability. Of the London 
MS. I had a photographic reproduction. 

1. Schlagintweit’s MS. (S MS.). The original MS. was the property of the 
ex-King of Ladakh, Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal. This ex-king resided at Leh during 
Hermann v. Schlagintweit’s visit to that town in 1856 a.d. At first he refused 
to produce his MS. at all; but, after valuable presents had been given to him, 
it was the ex-king himself who insisted on a copy of the MS. being prepared 
for Schlagintweit by three lamas. The text of this copy was appended by Emil 
v. Schlagintweit to the publication of his German translation of the Rgyal-rabs 
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mentioned above. Dr. K. Marx gives the following description of Scldagintweit’s 
copy of the text (J.A.S.B., 1891, pp. 97-8) :—‘ It apparently was written in 

dbu-can characters; consequently, in all those cases where certain dbu-med letters 
are apt to be confounded it may be taken for granted that, as compared with 
dbu-med MSS., preference must be given., to Schlagintweit’s edition, as being 
founded on an dbu-can MS. On the other hand, any MS. specially prepared by 
a native of Ladakh for a foreigner is apt to be less reliable than others of 

independent origin, for the reason—which would especially be true regarding 

historical documents—that the copyist will have a tendency to slightly alter the 
text, in the interest of his master, religion, or country, suppressing such facts as 
may seem to be derogatory to their fame, and substituting for phrases liable to be 
misunderstood others of a less equivocal character. As to Schlagintweit’s edition, 
it must be admitted that the lamas who wrote the copy for his brother did not 
give way to any such tendency until they reached the 6tli line of folio 30c* ; 
be it that they wished to suppress certain facts contained in the sequel, 

or that they were of opinion that the “merit” of the presents extended no further: 
certain it is that beyond this point the text is merely a meaningless jumble of 
words, culled at random from the original, and put together in such a way that 
only a careful examination of the text by one who knew the language could reveal 
the fraud. These two and a half pages, therefore, which are supposed to embrace 
the history of about two centuries, are really not fit for translation, and the 
attempt can only conduce to results totally misleading. All the other parts of the 
MS. seem to have been done fairly well. There are mistakes in spelling, and 
here and there an omission or an addition of a word or phrase that did not belong 
to the original; but, on the whole, the MS. seems to have been better than many 
one sees here,’ Let me add a few words to Dr. K. Marx’s description of the last 
two and a half pages of S MS., embracing the history of Ladakh from Bde-ldan- 
rnam-rgyal to the Dogra war. It is not necessary to believe that ‘ the merit ’ 
of Schlagintweit’s presents extended no further, and that for this reason the royal 
MS. v r as not properly copied. I have come to the conviction that the royal MS. 
did not contain a better text. The royal MS. wa-s one of those which close the 
history of Ladakh with Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal’s peign. Other MSS. of the same type 
are K. Marx’s A MS. and the London MS. (L MS.). Although the history 
proper of S MS. and L MS. ended with Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal, a list of names of the 
more recent kings, together wit!) a few historical notes, was added by a later hand. 
That King Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal actually did not possess a better text of the 
• history of his country after c. 1620 a.p. becomes evident from the following incident:— 
w'hen his son, ex-King Bsod-nams-rnam-rgyal, on a recent visit to Khalatse, 
discovered that the Tin-hdzin-pa family was in possession of a Rgyal-rabs which 
contained full descriptions of the reigns of the last independent kings, he carried 
away all these chapters on recent history, returning to the family only the first 
part of the history. 
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2. A MS. Dr. K. Marx says with regard to it, ‘ A MS. is a small book in 
16mo, bound in leather and well kept. It contains, on 109 leaves, 1st, a cosmogony 
and cosmology in outline; 2nd, the genealogy of the Sakyas; 3rd, a history of the 
kings of Tibet (Yar-lung); 4th, a history of the kings of Ladakh down to King 
Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal. Throughout it is most neatly written, with comparatively few 
mistakes. As it was not originally written for an outsider, but for the private 
use of its owner, its text may safely be supposed not to have been altered 
on purpose. The history of the kings of Ladakh down to Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal 
fills twenty leaves.’ It forms the basis of the Tibetan text of K. Marx’s 'first 
document ’. 

3. B MS. Dr. K. Marx says, ‘B MS. is four loose leaves in folio, very 
old-looking, very much worn at the edges and corners, and torn in some places. 
It commences with the history of the second (Rnam-rgyal) dynasty of Ladakh 
kings, and gives a comparatively full account of the history of Ladakh down to 
the Dogra invasion. This MS. is very badly written, so much so that even 
Ladakhis find it difficult to read; still, in point of evidence it ranks next to 
A, and the information which it contains regarding the decline of the Ladakh 
empire (since Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal) is especially valuable.’ When Dr. Marx died 
in 1891, it appears that the owner of this MS. claimed his property, and took it 
to his home. As Dr. Marx does not give any hints with regard to the owner’s 
personality, it was rather difficult to recover the MS. As already stated, Joseph 
Tshe-brtan found it in the possession of Tsandan Munshi at Leh. He prepared 
a copy of it, which he sent me. 

4. C MS. Dr. K. Marx says, ‘ C MS. consists of two parts. The first part 
was specially prepared by command of the wazir of Ladakh. Consequently all the 
vices inherent in such MSS., as hinted at above, are manifest in it. It consists of 
twenty-three folio leaves. It is very carelessly written, and the text is very 
incomplete. It is much inferior to either A or B. It is obvious in several 
places that alterations were introduced on purpose, and the principle underlying 
this practice can easily be discovered: it is to avoid, in the first place, the 
miraculous; secondly, anything that may be offensive to the Dogra reader; and 
thirdly, all that may throw an unfavourable light on the royal family. Still, there 
are preserved in it a few passages that are new, and they will be found introduced 
in their proper places, and specially marked A and B. This MS. covers the 
entire history of the kings of Tibet ( Yar-limg) and of Ladakh till close upon the 
Dogra invasion. It also contains an interlinear translation into Urdu, but written 
in Tibetan ( dbu-med) characters.’ 

‘ The second part of C MS. was prepared for me, at my special request, by the 
writer of the first part, who is the head of one of the ancient families that presided 
over important functions under the old regime. As I am not an official personage, 
I think I need not apprehend that he withheld the truth from me. In this 
portion he relates almost exclusively the events of the Dogra wars and the tall 
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oi the Ladakli empire. As his own lather was to some extent mixed up with 
these painful affairs, it is to him a kind of family history as well. The very fact 
that he tells it at all, and without any embellishing touches, goes far to prove 
his veracity in this case; and, as the whole narrative does not contain one word 
derogatory to the conquerors, but a long tale of ignominy and shame to the losing, 
i.e. his own, side, I think the character of the writer is fully established thereby.’ 
Phis MS., the second part of C MS., 'consists of about six folio leaves. Its language 
is the modern Ladakh book-language, and this fact alone should render it particularly 
interesting to students of the Tibetan language.’ As already stated, we have at 
present three different versions of the ‘History of the Dogra Wars’, which were 
probably all composed by Munshi Dpal-rgyas. These three different versions will 
m the following be distinguished by the letters a, b, and c. Ca MS., Munshi 

Dpal-rgyas’ first attempt, is the version published in J.A.S.B., 1902, pp. 21 ff. 
A fragment only of a translation of Cb MS. by Dr. K. Marx is found in 

J.A.S.B., 1894, pp. 10G-7. Cc MS., Munshi Dpal-rgyas’ final edition, forms 

the basis of the present Tibetan text of the history of the Dogra war. 
Wherever a passage of the text is indicated as from C MS., without the 

addition of a, b, or c, it means that it was taken from a chapter of Munshi 

Dpal-tgyas chronicle which either precedes or follows the history of the 
Dogra wars. 

5. L MS. From a letter of Dr. L. D. Barnett of the British Museum I learnt 
that the British Museum was in possession of a copy of the Rgyal-rabs of Ladakh. 
It is ho. 668-3 of the MS. collection. As the Museum authorities are forbidden by 
Act oi Parliament to let any MSS. go out of the Museum, I was advised to have 
this MS. photographed. L MS. is a little book, consisting of seventy-tw r o leaves of 
black indigo-tinted paper, furnished with dbu-can writing in gold. The size of the 
hook is 23 ^ x 8J cm. There are five lines on every page. This MS. begins with 
an introductory hymn, after which follow 7 , as I suppose, a cosmology and a genealogy 
of Buddhas family. As these chapters are not of any historical interest, I asked 
Dr. L. D. Barnett not to have them photographed, and to let the photographer 
begin his work with the history of Gna-khri-btsan-po, on leaf No. 34. The text 
from leaf No. 34 to No. 70 closely agrees with Schlagintweit’s copy of the 
Rgyal-rabs. On leaf No. 70, with the b-bSlory of Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal, the text 
proper comes to an end. But it is remarkable that the history of this king, as 
preserved in L MS., contains a few passages which are not found in any other 
MSS. at my disposal. These passages are, however, in agreement with Cunningham’s 
account of the same reign (see his Ladakh). The remaining two leaves contain 
only a list of the kings following Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal. The last king mentioned is 
Hjigs-med-chos-kyi-seh-ge, the father of the present ex-King Bsod-nams-rnam-rgyal. 
thus, L MS. is a specimen of those chronicles which were written at the end of 
King Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal’s reign. They w T ere probably called ‘ Biographies of 
Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal ’. 
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As stated by the early Tibetan writers of history, they made use of several 
historical books which were then current in Ladakh. In parts ii, iii, and iv, the 
following are mentioned :— 

1. Rnam-bsad-mhon-pahi-mdzod (Abhidharma-kosa). 

2 .. Chos-hbyun. 

3. Rgyal-rabs-che-chun-rnams. 

4. Hjig-rten-gdags-pa. 

5. Rgyal-rabs-spun-po-gsum-khug-blon-pohi-rgyal-mtshan. 

6. Gsah-ba or Hbru-bdus (Guhya-samaja ?). 

7. Dah-po-dbah-byed-rim-pahi-dgu-byun. 

8 . Hkhor-lo-sna-bdun. 

Of these works No. 7 is still known in Ladakh, where it is called Rim-dgu. 
This work may possibly come to light again. As I understand, this book contains 
not exactly folklore, but popular legends, referring to the early reigns. The book 
called Chos-hbyun is given in Csoma’s list of historical books. To these eight works 
may be added the Rgya-cher-rol-pa ( Lalita-vistara .), which book was utilized by 
the writer of part iii, the. genealogy of the Sakyas. The little song, Rgyal-rigs- 
bram-zeki-bu-mo-dah, etc., was directly copied from that book. 

The office of chronicler does not appear to have been continually occupied in 
Ladakh. We know only of the following occurrences : Under King Mu-khri-btsan-po 
(798-804 a.d.) a first history of Tibet was written. Then King Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal 
(c. 1625-45 a.d.) wrote a biography of his father, Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal. Finally, 
Munshi Tshe-rin-dpal-rgyas, of Leh, has acted as chronicler of more recent times. 
It is, of course, very probable that between these three there worked a great 
number of chroniclers who have been forgotten. At present we cannot expect 
to find any more MSS. of the Rgyal-rabs, dating from King Mu-lchri-btsan-po’s 
times. Still, the early parts of the text of the royal MS. (S MS.) were possibly 
copied from an ancient MS. of the Rgyal-rabs of c. 800 a.d. 

It is very probable that some of the early historians of Ladakh or Tibet took 
Indian Vamsdvalis as their model. The Vamsavali of Chamba, for instance, as 
published by Dr. J. Ph. Yogel in his Antiquities of the Chamba State, bears a strong 
resemblance to the older portions of the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs. Both productions 
begin with an introductory hymn, in which the book is called a necklace. The 
necklace is represented as being wound round the neck of the deity or saint to 
whom the book is dedicated. Then, both books contain a long list of names of 
mythological beings, the supposed supernatural ancestors of the race of kings, and, 
in a third part, the names of the actual human kings are given. The Indian 
Vamsdvalis, even if they contained nothing but names, were written in metre, and 
such was also the case, probably, with the Tibetan productions. A last remnant 
of such a Tibetan metrical Vamsavali we may have in Schlagintweit’s folios 13 and 
14a (the seven heavenly thrones), where there are ten lines of metrical verse which 
contain in lines 1-6 only names, and in lines 7-10 a few notes on that group of kings. 
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In addition to the Indian Vamsdvalis, Tibetan historiography may have been 
influenced in very early times by Chinese historiographers. Rockhill may be right 
when he compares the seven Tibetan Khri (heavenly throne) kings with the twelve 
celestial sovereigns of the Chinese Sanhwang; the six Tibetan Legs with the eleven 
terrestrial sovereigns of the Chinese; and the .. eight Tibetan Lde with the nine 
human sovereigns of the Chinese. Possibly the Tibetans were not at once furnished 
with sufficient names to satisfy a Chinese historian. Therefore they had to manufacture 
new names or classes of names, and insert them in their lists. This may account 
for the repeated beginning in the Rgyal-rabs, part iv, as we have it at present. 
Thus we find two kings of the name of Spu-rgyal. Of the palace of Phyi-dban- 
stag-rtse, which was stated in the chronicles to have been in existence during the 
reign of the first king, we hear again, ten or eleven generations later, that it was 
then built as the first palace of the country. Then, although the country is described 
as having been in a high state of civilization under its first king, a first introduction 
of civilization is attributed also to several of his successors. From the Chinese the 
Tibetans probably learned history-writing in prose. In this connexion, however, we 
must not forget that the Tibetans are ethnically related to the Chinese. It is not 
impossible that both these nations had inherited their lists of mythological kings 
from their common ancestors. And this may account for the similarity between their 
lists of mythological kings. 

But a really intelligent form of prose-writing was not acquired before the 
fifteenth century, when quite a new way of recording facts made its appearance. 
This K’st and best form of chronicling was probably learnt from the Muhammadan 
writers of the period. 

The man who compiled the story of the kings of Yar-luh, Rgyal-rabs, part iv, 
did not derive his information only from chronicles in prose or verse, but also made 
use of the folklore of his time, and thereby added a new charm to his chapter of 
the history. Thus we find an old proverb placed at the beginning of the chapter, 
and popular ditties, referring to the reigns of Spu-de-gun-rgyal and Khri-sron-lde- 
tsan. The first song in part iii is probably a verse from Buddhist literature which 
had become popular, whilst the second song was taken from the Lalita-vistara. It is 
interesting that in Dr. K. Marx’s B MS. (part viii) also an ancient popular song is 
found, which it was the historian’s endeavour to turn into prose. My attention 
was drawn to this interesting fact in the following wayI told my Tibetan assistant, 
Bzod-pa-phun-tshogs of Khalatse, to read through the third chapter of Schlagintweit’s 
text of the chronicles, to see if he could find poetical parts in it. He read it and 
said that he had not found anything, because the old song of Ali Mir, which was 
contained in Dr. K. Marx’s Rgyal-rabs, was omitted in Schlagintweit’s copy. He 
said that he had often heard people sing a song of Ali Mir. When I examined 
Marx’s text, I could see at once that seven lines of the old song could be easily 
restored by making oidy very slight alterations in the text. It then runs as 
follows :— 
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kha-san-na-yis-rvhi-lam-du 

mtsho-nas-seh-ge-nar-gyis-mchons 

rgyal-kha-tun-la-thim-par-mthon 

de-dah-dus-mtshuns-bu-mo-hdi 

sems-can-dah-ni-ldan-par-gyur 

hdi-la-bu-zig-nes-par-skye 

mih-la-sen -ge-vnam-rgyal-th ogs. 

Then, also, in the tale of the battle of Babsgo, Schlagintweit’s MS., we find 
a little song of four lines included, as follows (with two corrections .by myself):— 

Rgyal-p o - Bab-sgor-b'zugs - si n 
Kha-chul-dmag-dan-bcas 
Sog-po-rnams-la-brgyah-pas 
Sog-hbros-thabs-su-son. 

Another song referring to Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal is found in C MS., and the last 
chapter of the chronicle contains a few proverbial sayings. 

The influence of prose productions of folklore (the Kesar-saga in particular) on 
the writing of history is, of course, very distinct in the early parts of the chronicle. 
Let me mention only the description of the seven heroes under Gun-si’oh-hdu-rje, 
which at once calls to mind the seven ’Agus of the Kesar-saga. But also passages 
like the description of Lha-dban-rnarn-rgyal’s three sons, who lived as late as the 
sixteenth century, look as if they had just been copied from the Kesar-saga. 

This brings us to the question of the Bon religion, which religion is apparent in 
many parts of the Rgyal-rcibs. Thus (l) in the chapter on cosmology we find 
a line of gods, preceding the gods of the four continents, which looks as if it 
might be of Bon-po origin. It begins with Nam-kyer-rgyal po, who is probably 
identical with Kyer-rdzon-snan-po of the Glin-chos (religion of the Kesar-saga). 
(2) The tables of nations in the same chapter, which are not yet entirely intelligible, 
also look as if they had come down to us from early Bon-po times. (3) The ancient 
dynasties of kings from Gna-khri-btsan-po down to Lha-tho-tho-ri-snen-bsal, look as 
if they had been introduced wholesale from Bon-po mythology. As we know from 
the mythology of the Kesar-saga ( Glin-chos, the most original type of the Bon 
religion), the world consists of three realms, viz. (a) heaven, the land of the gods; 
( b ) the earth, the land of men ; and (c) the underworld, the land of the Ndgas {klu). 
Now it is remarkable that all the five groups of mythological kings, are connected 
with one or other of these three realms of mythology, as follows :—The seven heavenly 
khri (thrones) are connected with the land of the gods; the two Bar-gyi-ldin, the 
six Sahi-legs, and the eight Sahi-lde are connected with the earth ; and the five 
Smad-kyi-btsan or Klu-rgyal ( Naga-rajas) belong to Yog-klu , the realm of the Ndgas. 
(4) Then the history of Sron-btsan-sgam-po with his two wives at once calls to mind 
the tale of King Kesar with his two wives, as I have repeatedly stated. And the 
influence of the Kesar-saga is felt also in other parts of the chronicle, as stated 
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above. Gesar’s (Kesar’s) name is found three times in the chronicle, viz. in parts i, 
ii, and vi. He is the revealer of historical knowledge. 

Let me now review the text of the La-dvags-rgycd-rabs. It consists of ten parts, 
some of which have headings in Tibetan, whilst others have not. 

Part I : Introductory Hymns. One hymn is found in S MS., another in L MS. 

Part II : Cosmology and Cosmogony. JDr. K. Marx mentions such a chapter 
as occurring in A MS. The following text is based on a copy of this chapter 
provided by Joseph Tshe-brtan of Leh. 

Part III : The Genealogy of the Sakyas. This chapter is found in A MS., 
SMS., and L MS. It is interesting that several of the mythological names contained 
in it are found also in inscriptions of Ladakh and in folklore. This shows how 
deeply rooted is the belief of the people that the kings of Ladakh are descended 
from the Sakya race. The following text is based on S MS. But A MS. might 
be adduced for comparison. The history from Rna-ba-can to Gautama Buddha is 
almost literally identical in S MS. and A MS. 

Part IV: The Tibetan .Kings of Leh and Lhasa down to Glan-dar-ma, the 
Apostate. This chapter is entitled in Tibetan 1 History of the First Spread of 
Buddhism’. It is found in A MS., C MS., S MS., and L MS. The same times 
we find described in Central Tibetan and Mongolian historical books and in Chinese 
works. The latter were translated by S. W. Bushel! (JRAS., 1880). A most 
successful attempt to reconcile the Chinese with the Tibetan accounts was made by 
Herbert Muller in the Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Rechtskunde, Bd. xx. My 
chronology is based on the Chinese chronicles. The following text is based on 
S MS. ; but L MS. has been adduced for comparison. 

Part V : Glan-dar-ma’s Persecution of Buddhism. This chapter is entitled in 
Tibetan ‘The Submerging of Buddha’s Religion’. It is found in A MS., C MS., 
S MS., and L MS. The same times are described in Central Tibetan, Mongolian, 
and Chinese historical works. Even Albirunl speaks of Long-dherman, Langdarma. 
The text of this chapter is based on S MS.; but L MS. has been adduced for 
comparison. 

Part VI: The Kings of the First West Tibetan Dynasty. This chapter is 
entitled in Tibetan ‘ The Story of the Later Spread of Buddha’s Religion ’. It is 
found in A MS., C MS., S MS., and L MS. The Chinese works do not contain 
any passages relating to those events. The Central Tibetan and Mongolian authors 
tell the tale down to King Dpal-gyi-mgon. Of later times they supply only 
occasional notes, as, for instance, the note on a census of Tibet and Ladakh under 
the Emperor Kublai Khan in the thirteenth century. The text of this chapter is 
based on A MS.; but CMS., S MS., and L MS. have been adduced for comparison. 

Part VII : The Kings of the Second Dynasty down to Seri-ge-rnam-rgyal. 
This is probably the ‘ Biography of Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal ’ compiled by his son Bde-ldan- 
rnam-rgyal, as stated in S MS. No Oriental would begin a biography with the 
birth of his hero. The hero’s history is given at the end of a long narrative of his 
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ancestors. A MS., S'MS., and L MS. are probably such biographies of Sen-ge-rnam- 
rgyal, furnished with the most elaborate groundwork. The text of this chapter is 
based on A MS.; but C MS., S. MS., B MS., and L MS. have been adduced for 
comparison. Foreign historical works contain only occasional references to the events 
told in this chapter. 

Part VIII : The Last Independent Kings of Ladakh. This chapter, which is 
not furnished with a Tibetan title, is found in B MS. and C MS. S MS. and 
L MS. supply only a few additions to the text. Foreign historical works contain 
only occasional references to the events told in this chapter. The following text is 
based on B MS. ; but C MS. and in a lesser degree S MS. and L MS. have been 
adduced for comparison. 

Part IX: The History of the Dogra War. Its Tibetan title is ‘ History of 
the War waged by Maharaja Gulab Sing’s Soldiers against Ladakh and Tibet’. 
It is found in Ca MS., Cb MS., and Cc MS. The same events are described by 
Tshe-brtan of Khalatse and Basti-Ram. The text of this chapter is based on 
Cc MS. ; but a few additions were made from Ca MS. 

Part X: Ladakh after the Dogra War (1842-86 a.d.). This chapter was written 
by Munshi Tshe-riu-dpal-rgyas of Leh, and his text was copied for the present 
publication by Joseph Tshe-brtan of Leh. 

In an eleventh part Munshi Tshe-rifi-dpal-rgyas’ Chronological and Taxation 
Tables will be found published. 

The aim of the present publication is not to bring out a critical edition of 
a Tibetan work on history, but to present in a connected text all the historical facts 
contained in the various MSS. of the West Tibetan chronicles. 

As after 1600 a.d. the various MSS. do not correspond with regard to their texts, 
it would be advisable on some later occasion to publish the texts of the different MSS- 
in full. 

Where does the truth begin ? I am convinced that all the early groups of kings 
{see Part IV) have nothing to do with history. They belong to Bon-po mythology. 
The first historical king is Sron-btsan-sgam-po (600-50 a.d.). The Tibetan art of 
writing history begins with him. But, as the Tibetans probably could remember his 
forefathers up to his great-great-grandfather, the Kings Khri-sfian-bzun-btsan, 
Hbron-snan-lde-ru, Stag-ri-sfian-gzigs, and Gnam-ri-sron-btsan may also be historical 
personages. Thus the first possibly historical king, Khri-sfian-bzun-btsan, may have 
lived about 120 years before Sron-btsan-sgam-po, c. 480 a.d. 

Let me now examine the general features of Ladakh historiography. The character 
of the chronicles is not the same during the different periods which they describe. 
The first three and a half chapters contain only legendary matter, taken from Buddhist 
as well as Bon-po mythology. Then follow one and a half chapters of real history 
(Part IV, second half, and Part V). They tell the tale of the empire of Great 
Tibet. Then we hear the tale of the West Tibetan empire, which in its most 
ancient parts (Part VI) can hardly be called a history; nor was it apparently meant 
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to be such. It was begun as a pedigree of the kings of Leh, whose chief intention 
was to prove their descent from the famous line of the ancient kings of Lhasa. 
Thus the first portion of this chapter, covering roughly the period from 900 to 1400 a.i>., 
does not contain much beside mere names. About the year 1400 the account begins 
to become fuller. This may be due to the fact that the second dynasty branched 
off at about that time, and this new line of kings may have had a stronger instinct 
for history. Or it may be due to Muhammadan influences. At any rate, the 
accounts grow in fullness after 1400 a.d. Still, they leave much to be desired from 
a European point of view. The writers were lamas, and to them the greatest events 
during the reign of a king were his presents to lamas and monasteries, or his 
building of chortens ( mchod-rten, stupa) and mam-walls. Much ink has been expended 
on these events, which are of very little interest to the average European. On the 
other hand, the campaigns of the kings are treated with extraordinary brevity, and 
of their economical work we hear nothing at all. Only in the case of the last 
few kings are we able to form an idea of their characters, and of the tactics 
employed during the campaigns we hear practically nothing. The chronicler is quite 
satisfied with telling us the final result. Thus we see that all those points which 
go to make a history of a country serviceable are missing in these Western Tibetan 
records ; and yet the naive tone of the chroniclers has often a charm of its own. 

An important question is this do the Ladakhi historians tell the truth, or is 
their history entirely or partially fabricated matter ? The best test of the veracity 
of a historical account is a comparison with other entirely independent documents. 
Only in comparatively few cases are we enabled to compare a Western Tibetan 
account of an event with that of a foreign country. Of greater importance in that 
respect are the many inscriptions on rock and stone which are scattered all over 
the country. I have made a special study of these records, and have come to the 
following conclusion : from the inscriptions it becomes evident that at any rate the 
kings of the Rnam-rgyal dynasty are historical realities, and their order of succession 
is the same on the records on stone as in the chronicles. Records containing the 
names of all of them have been found, from Lha-dban-rnam-rgyal down to Tshe-dpal- 
rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal. As far as contemporary history of other countries can be adduced 
by way of comparison, the chronicles do not contain anything that conflicts there¬ 
with. The test of the veracity of the account of the first dynasty is of a more 
insufficient nature. Records on stone relating to the time from c. 850 to 1400 a.d. are 
rarer than those of later times, and several of them do not contain the proper name 
of the sovereign. This much has so far come to light. King Hbum-lde’s name is 
found on the rock at Mul-bhe, which contains an edict by him. The name of his 
son, Blo-gros-[mchog-ldan\ occurs in an inscription on the wall of the Byams-pa- 
dmar-po temple at Leh. An inscription at Tabo in Spi-ti mentions King Lha-chen- 
byan-chub-sems-dpah (first half of the eleventh century) as a contemporary of 
the Gu-ge king Byan-chub-hod and the famous Indian teacher Atlsa. Thus 
the testimony of the inscriptions which have become known up to the present does 
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not go very far with regard to the accuracy of the first part of the chronicles. 
Here folklore comes to our aid. It has preserved the names of two more kings 
of the first dynasty in two songs, the drift of which is not in opposition to 
what the chronicles say about them; these are the kings Ni-ma-mgon and Jo-dpal. 
And the name of yet another king, or at least prince, of Western Tibet, Prince 
Rin-chen, is apparently attested by the chronicles of Kashmir. Certainly, we should 
be glad to be able to adduce more arguments to prove the accuracy of the account 
of the first dynasty. However, what can be adduced is in accordance with its 
statements, even with regard to chronology, and I think we have a right to accept 
also the account of the first West Tibetan dynasty as on the whole true and reliable. 

In no case do the West Tibetan chronicles enable us to fix the time of the 
reign of a king exactly, and the Tibetan dates have to be used with much caution. 
The Tibetans, as well as the Chinese, have cycles of sixty years, which are differentiated 
by numbers. The first Tibetan cycle begins with the year 1024 a.d. (1026 according 
to Waddell). This great cycle of sixty years contains smaller cycles of twelve years 
each, the single years of which are named after twelve animals. To be able to 
distinguish between the same animal years within the cycle of sixty, the animals’ 
names are coupled with the names of the Tibetan five elements. Thus, a date is 
complete if the following is given : (l) the number of the great cycle, (2) the animal 
of the little cycle, (3) the element. For instance, the water-ox year of the fourteenth 
cycle is the year 1853 a.d. But in most cases the date is not given completely enough 
to be of much use. In the most ancient dates only the animal’s name is given. Some 
time between 1500 and 1600 the Ladakhis began to combine the animal’s name with 
that of an element. Dates furnished also with the number of the cycle of sixty do 
not occur before the nineteenth century. Besides, I have come to the conclusion 
that the Ladakhi cycles are behind the Tibetan cycles by exactly twelve years. 
Compare the dates for the beginning of the Dogra war and for the discovery of 
the sapphire mine. But in the second half of the nineteenth century some lama 
authority introduced the Tibetan cycles. Thus we have no absolute certainty with 
regard to West Tibetan dates. As, however, several West Tibetan kings were 
contemporaries of other historical personages whose dates can be fixed, we are in 
a position to furnish all the Ladakhi kings with approximate dates. With regard to 
the second dynasty eventual mistakes can hardly amount to more than a decade. 
From the outset it must be understood that the reign of a certain king may have 
been longer or shorter than the period given in this chronicle; but it is probable 
that some years of his actual reign coincide with some of the years given here. 
The fixed dates, on which hinges the whole chronology given in this book, are the 
following:—Glail-dar-ma, 816—42 a.d., according to the Chinese; Atisa, 980—1053 a.d., 
according to the Rehu-mig ; Prince Rin-chen, c. 1320 a.d., according to the Kashmir 
chronicles ; Tson-kha-pa, 1356-1418, according to the Rehu-mig ; the Turkoman invasion 
of Ladakh under Sultan Haidar, 1532 A.D., according to the Tarikh-i-Rashidi ; the 
siege of Bab-sgo, c. 1650 a.d., according to various authorities ; Desideri’s visit to 
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Leh, under Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal, 1715 a.d.; Moorcroft’s visit to Leh, under Tshe- 
dpal-rnam-rgyal, 1820 a.d. ; Dogra Avars, 1834-42 a.d. The intervening periods are 
filled up by assigning about thirty years to each reign. 

The most important foreign works which are of particular value for a history 
of Western Tibet are (l) the Rajatarahginl (chronicles of Kashmir), by Kalhana, 
for the Chinese and Kashmiri expeditions to Western Tibet in the eighth century ; 
(2) the Annals of the Chinese Thang dynasty, for the same period ; (3) the 
Rajatarahginl (chronicles of Kashmir), by Jona-raja, for the career of Prince 

Kin-chen in the beginning of the fourteenth century and the Kashmiri expeditions 

to Ladakh in' the fifteenth century ; (4) the Ta’rikh-i-Rashidi, for the Turkoman 
expedition, to Ladakh in the sixteenth century; (5) Roman Catholic accounts of 
d’Andrada’s mission to Tsaparang in Gu-ge in the seventeenth century; (6) Desideri’s 
account of his journey to Lhasa and Leh, 1715; (7) the account of the Mughal 

historian, Mir-Izzet-Ullah, for details about the siege of Bab-sgo, t*. 1650 a.d. ; 

(8) Bernier’s travels (Kashmir), for the relations of the Mughal emperors to Western 
Tibet in the seventeenth century; (9) Moorcroft’s travels, for the times of the last 
independent king of Ladakh; (10) Central Tibetan and Mongolian works are of 
the greatest importance for the history of Western Tibet down to the tenth century. 
After that time they contain only casual notes on Western Tibet, as, for instance, 
on the census of Ladakh under Kublai-Khan. 

Together with the chronicles of Ladakh 1 am publishing the chronicles and 
genealogical trees of several West Tibetan vassal chiefs and three short accounts 
of important events in Ladakhi history. They are found under ‘ Minor Chronicles ’. 
The chronicles relate to the following provinces : Zans-dkar, Bzan-la, Gu-ge, Bu-rig 
(Cig-gtan, Sod, Mkhar-bu), Baltistan, Ko-loh of Lahul, Ti-nan of Lahul, and 
Bar-bog of Lahul. And the brief accounts tell the tale of the Dogra war (two 
Aversions) and ot the trade betAveen Ladakh and Kujti and narrate the services of 
several ministers and generals. 

Besides the chronicles and genealogical trees, the following historical documents 
are also of great importance :—(l) Inscriptions on stone, etc. They Avill be treated 
in a special part, (2) Decrees on paper issued by certain kings. Up to the present 
1 have discovered the following .—two decrees by Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal, one by Tshe- 
dban-mam-rgyal II, one by Tshe-dpal-rnam-rgyal, and one by Biddhi Singh of Kulu. 
As regards Kulu kings, a great number of letters by them in TakrI, addressed to 
various chiefs of Lahul, have been collected by Mr. G. C. L. Howell, Assistant- 
Commissioner of Kulu. But it would not be difficult to collect similar documents 
in Ladakh. They are all of the greatest historical interest. (3) The Mahatmyas 
of monasteries. I have succeeded in seeing the following —the Chags-yig of the 
Gyun-druii (Lamayuru) monastery of Ladakh, and of the Gandhola and Trilokanatha 
monasteries of Lahul. The Chags-yig of the Likir monastery is contained in an 
inscription on a wall of the monastery. The Mahatmyas do not contain much 
historical, but a great deal of legendary matter. 
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With regard to names of kings, the Tibetans seem to have had the principle 
of not repeating the same name. If ever the same name occurs a second time, as in 
the case of Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal and Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal, we may be sure that the 
second king of such name was not heir-apparent, but a younger prince, previous to 
his accession to the throne. 

My thanks are due to the following persons for having assisted in the translation 
of the chronicles:—To Mrs. S. Becker-Chap man, of Herrnhut, for having looked 
over my first rough copy of the English translation ; to the two Tibetan Christians, 
Bzod-pa-phun-tshogs, of Khalatse, and Joseph Tshe-brtan, of Leh, for having assisted 
me to find the correct interpretation of several difficult Tibetan passages; and, 
most of all, to Dr. F. W. Thomas, of the India Office, for having revised the work 
before printing. Dr. Thomas has not only revised the English rendering, but has 
also cleared up many a difficult passage in the translation. I must not forget my 
predecessors, who cleared the way for the present edition. The greatest praise is 
due to the late Dr. K. Marx, of Leh, who showed for the first time that the 
Rgyal-rabs contains a coherent and intelligible account of the past, and is not a mere 
jumble of words. 
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(S MS.) *»*^*v ; 

* *i-^Y»i'^'*| ^* *&• ^ | 

r £ rn-jqY^'IY5‘ I W II 
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IT 

{A MS .) ^ V , I ^ , * T ^ W ^! 

II ^asm* *a^* ^ * a ^s* ^ ! ^y^’^’^’^yva^YY^ I yysY^YliY 

a*|| | s’lyafwV l ^•^•|**iv^ ,0 >^ ,I \»i* i «r ,l! -^»i^' 5: S'l 5:, ' a I ^Y ,, fY9*"&'Yfa* : $ w, SS* 

p'YI^^^I'^'Sq'H'Hwl^'Sl'pH'zl'ani^c^c; | ji^y®!^ | 15 

gc;•tJ^n)•ZIYa6o^•qY a '3 ^, ■ z ^^ I, l ^, ’ z, ’ aI,, I 
^T3^'4P'3 q ' n )’^‘T^'^’^'l(^5^* 

yirsp | qT**^Y^yo^«*aY*sy»<y^yri^ , «^ , |^*| , 3Y^*^Yaiyl) , yv.y^YW r *‘^Y 0 'V^* 2 ® 
^y®*l?raS;*£ar^ ! | aXYfjj’^ I "*■* I iS H*5V 1 ’|V I,,a,, » I I V 
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| I W*&r 

ara|-p-^-*^ | qsaraq^^Yfrl^^Y 1 ? | V^SY&^w^^’^SY 0 * I a Yf^* 

I v^^'§*|vw^ I YY^Y**^! ^S*Vi»i*rva*^ | ^•^•^•^V a| * 

I | Y^yI*^** 

^Y^Y^Y^’^ 0 ^ | ^•^|-^YUY’YilYY»Y| I ^Y^YI^^PY^Y^Y 1 ’* 

, % t ^y*^Y 1J | I I f 

i^*^ , ^i q % 3 * n ^^’ I ’5vi^ I,<s ' I yw^-^y^y^iy 
I q^^*ir33vwi I ^•^•»-^»j*^*2rv o '*%*^ I ^T^YY^* 1 )^* 
*T*'WV3‘YY$Y^Yf)* i ^^•sF*lv a, ' i5: ’ ? ' i ^-y^^I-I** ^^•^'Iy^y!** 

pq-a , I gq-q«• a|qnM$ Y^ *| Yi*3Y$*>* §* | Y «’* Y$ Yfv#^Y 

gq-a I ^q-^|q*a-^^S«*|^\^V^^ a *^' ,, ^ ,, l^ I n ^'^^’v5’^> ;N ^* S ' ,, J' a '' I,;:C ‘*^‘^ I 3%* V 

i^q* $!| Y ^ ’^Yl ** ’ ’l^** * aa ST^I || 

^#Y^’^‘Yr*3*Y^Y a ^Y? | q^^-q-^Y^Y 3 * 1 I ^Y^yI^YHY^Y 1 ? I 

*, v *j V aq I ae^Y^-qq-a I | fOTl-^r«rSr^ra-:;q | | ?' 

q^q^q-^-a , ^-aq-^-a^q-^-a | W-V^Y* I YiHBY^Y 11 I ^Y^Y 8 I JY 01 ** 

**rtr*Y^*W«**YT II 

^•^•r^^Y3>|‘ a Y r =j' a ^>-i^ I I ^YIY^Y^ I I f\'*' 

^’^Y^TIY | VV^T^'S* I ^Y^* 

«-^-'5'-^-|q I ^•qHq?rq^-^’g*r'^ I \**J^Y a Y*‘YI^Y"f I 5‘^Y^Y^"Y^’^‘ a; Y ir ^ I 
§q-^q-YU^Y|Y#^YY?Y§q I |q-5j*^q* 0 i*ttic l -4 ,, |^ ! ^*^ ; |^* r '«* a,, P I -Y^YT^Y 
I §q-i;-a»r|-g'a|Y^ I F* I aa, * j 3 Q ' I y^Y I I r'N I ^'T^Y^Y* I ^'Y 1 I *Y*’3‘3 I 
qy^.q-^-3jq>V|q| Y’^Y*^ I ^*^*5 ,J |*^Y a «*5*^V | ^^Y’il/^Y 3 '^ I -5"^*'||Y 

^•^q*q I ^3*^-^q , =)*q^ ! Yq56'a-| , ^ , ^ , ava i gs l | Y^^’®Y n * w ^| | ' B ^ !:, ’ I »3* 1, 5‘®'’ J, l^ ?,, ^‘®^ , Y I 3T^**!Y 
g'’§^ , a*q , g , 3i|^ | ^•'^qq-^ < |^-a*z 1 q| ^•a'qgq’q'qjr^Y^^ I 5 , ^Y*Y a T a ‘(^Yqpa*),§ s !|* S| 5^* 
a«q^-^ , xj^q-a-gYa***^ | #l|^^|^Y^Y%»^'^|Y z, ^Yi; | ^T*r.^‘V^ 
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!! | |*l/IlYn 4a r : 5|*r ! ^*§ | $jy*l*V 1 ^ I 

I | |« | j 1/y; | | ^v z,, (* ,, )s.* 

| p‘«^s | | | 3*ri/^ | | «pyg*t*°rg**r^ | 

i/^ | |yi/*K I i*r^ | ^•^•R*^*^ , |**^**^ ! l'^*^, 1 ’!^*'^ | ^Jr*Mqe^*^ | ur*yaq- § 
^ 1 | | | $**iT-a$yg*i I 

I ^•^ , °' , W^*a*«*^ , !l : N'*iw , |^ , »i*p i 5 , n*'|?I| , ®^X | ^'uiy|^^<«-g*||cy;sj | 

jgeriy'zrsj | «po/s^?.3yi5§'3’'^?i j | ij&r^yyiry 

y|;yy*gyfa*§’|yW*sy^y I ^a|‘ii*^q^*^*|»si*^c;*^*^*|*a l |?i*fl<^o | 8,]fcy3r|j:y*&* ]Q 

I. 


^y§*^cytl§yq*l|i; I I f^eyfy ai*|^ I ^Y^SY 

| ^*<j^jnn l 'mq*yq*|j-^ | £$‘5'*$|^*f3' t i ,a »*|^ | »K*pS"arq^ | ^Y 3 *^Y^’^‘^ 15 
*m| 3*«a?n>p*yyn 1 gq, | | | |*r^y 

l^ra'ng^'^^arl | ^gyy«& | *)^-^y^'5yn^*^ , »i6«ii?i*|*in^g?i'.g*|-s | ^ | !)=;*$=;'a? 4 y 

y\*% I! 

| njr^*yf)y«C^*^'|?l I fjx ) '^^-n l si«il?r'3'*^*^^-ai^-|71 | _5*P*Pgp| f y'§|*c;’ 

°<*r|«M 3Y^-^ya|-g*|*i I »aWl-$3*Vl*i-^ | ^-^*1 I l*-s^fc| y^’W^i ^■^•STv 20 
| ^•%*i<3’^|?i > a^ | | ^c/^sra | | ^’'vy^c/a^K | 

^•o) | ^y|j l ’r^ J !| ! Tyr|3 a i | ||3*2 v y?r^ , p'M | | lya^c^^'^yr^si* 

(gaj | ^^*a*<ai*'^J7J^*Zl*Sf^J*r^^q*»J'‘{gn-ZI-^iJ|*aB»r]3N*ZS*uiy'y' | yyyuiy Jjarf^’^'y^'ayyy^^'yriaarir 

II 

^^•IS-ayyt'a^-afy^g'a-yXT^Y^Y | y^Y^ya-yygy^ | ^' 1J Hy3*i'i) c ;*i* 25 

1175 | | uiyuiyysjyzi*) | | jg*rya | |**ror 

^•iruyyi | | ya-*prv^*<y*i*.5*ra-y; | $yay-||y^*r Yylyaivlg | 

^•3 , |*^*' 1 i-^ylf|fl:-^-u*^8r|-|-q*^ | ^y^'| , YY a <' 3 ]y*^’§ c ; | ■^•^•ysyyaV 
a*ywji^yqyq | ^y^Va'yw^qsiiy^ | | pyy*y , r c v i n | ^rc/f»i'|-yy 30 
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a* ) | ! rYl’T 

| | fSY^YS’Y^Y^* 3 * 1 ! 

5 | gYYY-3TY*Y 3 I YYW^'I I -5 ! ’*^ ,3 \ I -s 3 '|^ I 

q-^ai'jj'^l'^'g’a^'a^-uTs-a | 1^15‘^*^-^v 3 ^‘ 3 T'frY 3 | ^•^Y^’3'^'§Y 3 Y*tY 3 Y^ | 

Y^jj|'5j^l*si]5’j|*5]?l , >i)s>j)*ni | | | y^^*sy^y^y3«fc;*3j$i | *ijj*i‘ 

! YY^TY^yaY'iY 3 * 1 I Y^^Y^Y'S^yIy | Y^' 

10 pY^i^'a*! | || 

^um-^*^-i > ^-^-|«i-^'»i*|^a^*i^ | | V q * 3 |^ 3 *^’ 3 ^V , ‘ I3? lYS I 

^YWY’Yayl'-iYS 0 ** 3 '^ I ^^*^ , T5 0, *^ cl '^’ll t: ^'^' a4 *’^*^*H > ! ^*«Y^Y W^^yI*! 0 ^ 

^•^•^•a | ^•|•^Y^•3 q * 3 *^' ^ *i , ^ if, ■|^J Q, ' 3 'l Q| ’^'^ , ^ !^ '■ I, T^ I Y , l^*^T3 a,, ' a ‘ , l^Yi,'*^' 

15 Jj°’' I F I I Y^Y^Ysic;*r^pT 

^•^^ai-a-ui^ | ^-ujc;*a 1 ^7q|*5;*ac s sj-g*^'*^Ji?i*n l <si*^*^t=;-^i!-f*5^*^*n | ^VT*^W3Y«Yfi*|Y 
zr^ | a^ , a , a3Y^*^^'|)Y^Y^*^Y^''i^*i*Ms(Y 3 I ^Y^Y|jY 3 Y5^'^ , ^^‘l^’Yy*ys*i’ 
I Y^Y*pYa*3^-§-s^§Yi^ ,z Y ! ^'Y 3 ^’3YifiYW|^-Y^Y^^j%§Y 3 y% 

a^a^Y^ ! i^yl^y w^Y , * 3 ^‘|! q '~ 3 'Y : '! I °£T?Y a, * |, '^* zr ^ ! 

20 ^tw^ts^V^ySy^ I ijY^'Y’YsVyi I ^•^•'f , l ?|,3 ^^'^^' B '^' I,:f,,5 i‘5‘S‘5 51 ’ a '^' 
& | w ^Y»* 3 ^‘^‘^‘c(’i) ! ^ r aiv > g a r'a I YY T >* ;s Y3'! a, ‘’ s ' I ^ 5fi * aS ''^ a4 *" 2 ' I.! 

^*|ar^Yl’|^’YY £51 Yttm-an'a^-jara-^*^ | YV|i a, ’ ? f! ^Y^)‘| a,, ’ a | 3Y,| ai *’ 3 I ^*S a, ’ 3 "j 
^q-Sj-^aj-ir-^-glS; | ^Qi-^-a-^^q-a-^^a^sj-a-^-^-^^-=!?i-^^R | ^Y^Tyy>T*Y 
^YSjy^yj^ui^ | ^Y3i | 3 Y ^j'^h I I I ^y 

25 ^Y|*55]Y*^ , lfY* 3 Y’3Y 3 *^'Y^’i 0, ‘ 3 ^l %*TJj q ‘^'VYT 3 W |*^Y^ I a'^'l'Y^Y^^Y^ I 

^•^•^^•sy^^igY^YyfiY^l!^*^ | ^^*" 3 ’*Y*'S*^^! ^l^y^'Y^y^Y 3 *^’ 

arB^-Sryft | | | ^'gYa- 

^•aUjoraQ/ir^gc;*uiy"i} | « , ^aY q YY^‘Y 3 ^*^Y^^ , ^Y*Y I, yT 3; Y^ : S I SY-Y^y 1 ^ I ySYan,* 
pm | ^y|*v*jj§| ^y§Y^$* ,b Fy^T^ I YY^-p'^^Y^-^-zi^-Y^-^-a | |y<j- 
30 gY^'^'y^fl'^^gYll’SY’Hy^ I ^^’Y’YIJYsc; | ^Y 9yt^P s *l*' a ^ ; y , J| 5l ^•^ | '^•g*w* 
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<SL 


ch. iri 


^^C^-^§S:*^§01 *«.f^* Ul c;*o ll ^*a 1 *U*« l i; IJ1 I sr W q-a-<F 
WY§ e ^l*Jj a, ‘‘ iff I | S-»%a-RR‘3iR-,i«ra | S-«*u}^*a’=i*^*^ | ^ | 

v-wu^} 5^1 ^S 0 ’**’ I ^a^Y^-tY^! 

Y^Y a ! ^^•^‘^• B 1 ^* s v a5I I*-Y* i Y a I 1 ir*®^'^'Y I ^’^’^** c ' I Yf^Y 

1-.^.^.^.* | ^♦n-g-jrSi^-|-|q-a ; ^‘^’^-ttiY^ I 5 

.[^•**5y§-f*-H ; ] || 

sOT-syyrs^Y* | I I 

swz^-bw^ | |-q% ! gY a- |' I >’^*i'*Y a, **P*>% I ^Y^Y a ' t T^‘^'4'^’^ I 

»aSy*|wyi | W^Y^'^VVIyY ^HR’*^’ 0 ^’ 10 

^•Sf^*a^yiagy,3*i*R?rR | 

a-0)*|«i-^?r^- I iT-^-rr | *^§*§*^gY^V^ , pw*r z ^ ! $*-:R*r<ywraY^«iyra-4*,g°r 15 
*%$*$| «a6ywR*«R*^*qgR*^*Jj^*S ; <^ , 3K] R« , ^Y’^Y a ’ U| Y^ | 

^•«R’^pR'^§ra5Y 0,,q | ^Y^’^'YY^^' 5 Y3‘^’Y^*3’ a ^‘PY a Y q ^’Y^‘Y^'^'^Y.3 ::c >| ^* ZI * 

I YI’^YIjY 

S'R’S/cYjj'*! | ^•Rq*5S*q*^R*^ , ^ , q'^^*t/RyN'‘RT3Y S , R^*q , a$'R s w*R« n r.ygR''5R*R' , ^'iR ,s i | 
g^*a*9)*«*aXjrzj*|;^'| ^*Ry^i^*YV^’^‘^Y>^3’^ l:: '* :, | 20 

or^-a*RRy=YY^YYf|Y aS ' | R«*a^ , gR , a , RR*Rq|o|“q;R , ^R*B , ^8*r a r*|R a i* z i 0 i* : Yl ?, * c: 'Y'Y , ’^ i:i ' I 

|jara*«R*qgR > qV^ , RR , flK*l I ^'^R* l B" ;l ’|3IVRR , f!jyB*§R I I Y^'^YY^Y®* 

§R | | ^V^R’^Sj’lYYYYI’*^ ! I ) 

^•^yari^gYTSj'.SR | ^o)*g*^*i^*ai , a^ai*a , RR ; SR*g a i , "2'‘^*^*^Y*^ I ^’RB^ , ^‘^ , ^pR* a i*|| ; R* : 'iiv 25 
|a4-'ij-^^*(a 1 j|^-na 1 *^’^*^*'aY*f|'|j’' : ^ ,, |*§^ | ’^*'^ a I* s J“>*^R*P^* 35 15^ ,q ’ i:| ^ C; ‘* 3q I ?< ^" a I ^'Y.|T a I 

^^•sYSB’frsR'or^swa | a^Y^R'^Y^TiY^ | uia*tl , g , B , °i*r|j*ra?i | 

*f I I YY^Y?|* a $Y\^Y q, YY^1 I ^Y3’^»Y^ I YSY^’YV 

®*\l |’Y a ’^*^ I sjr'^’^Y'^Y I 5**w&r^v^| R«^*^'Y^ , ^'[RR*]^ i! i'^Y^* I, -5 8 i*S e: 'l ^Y^i 

R«yR^Y^Y^Yir®" a ’^'PYYTYY®Y'Y r ^ | RY"|^’?|YYY^Y?{’ a YV : S i:: > I 3*ryr§'®R' n ' :: < I i‘ 30 
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| Ss'^l [^|i^Y^* a V5^%3Y|| Y'JfW 

| | q%*j?i*r*Y a * I -g^Y^Y-S’* 1 * 

ai*^c;*^ | ^raY*^ YTl | 

5 gN-a-ulv^ | | | &v^Va-^r 

SK | Y^'§'Y^‘^’|jY’ a 'i)YY^=ry5c;'^ ! j 

^• 3 *% i ^^*3*^F ;: s*" 3r ‘^ ;: s* :iq *^ (::: ^* :! n^* , ’ 4 * :s s i,c: .* :c, ‘ < ^ B i’’^ i | 

SiY*YV : 5y‘Y r 3'l| | ^•|•f^^•^^•|^ l •a'|c;•^•a)•^s•*l•uiY'^ | 
p3**t§^i i g ;r s*=>*g £ ^' a n® j T a i* : s’ : > c ;* :E: >*«i ;5 \*=r i 

10 3 a I V a, ' ft '^‘^’| ;i: >‘ I, ^'^ 0, *’ 2 ’‘3' f g i ‘^ I! 

^ v ^y|n«r|j a >*i^ | YYsj*r*X*r Yl^) ^•^•Sl*^*o | | YY^Y^^TF 

| Yv^YYY^^yY’HTY' | i^jotI'y^y^Y.^'S | 

15 I ^Y3'YY^*Yq|jY§*3^ , Y a ^3« , ^Y | ^'=J*^^*wc;o 1 *3gc;*^*a4*a J -^c;* s ^*^ j 

|R | | I YYHSY 

YW^^Y-iTF^ I ^'=M*'a*5I^** 3 \*Sj*§=; I YY^'^’^’Vf^ I 

S*r3Y ! | ^=J-a ; |^-^*s-|s I I qc;q*5*rwV 

20 ^■^T a; S'3 s i ! | Y*)Y*j*T^N*gc, | | 

|ni-a-^a-5Y^*3-|c; || 


III 

(SMS.) I a^- 5 iV 0 ^ 5 i*^»*l*^-i | 

=^^-aY«,§YTi^’* , T , 'l I w¥3*** , SY5'§* ,a Y^*$*^ , ai^ I ^t$'*^ ,r 4iY5*|V 
aV^^ai-n-a^-iT | ^YYYY^Tl^Y^Y^YV:! | ^YY^Y^Y^Y^^TY^'Y 81 I ^ I i<=; ; a«:*^0' :i J* 

25 'YY I Y^Y^'-SY^Y^Y'V^Y^c; | J)qa,-uj?l ,: 5Sc 1 ^-aS,*§iJ?)-‘a-^*^^-ai5)-|-fi^ | ^a|*j-gq*i$* 

| 23^*^=^*^*^^*^ ; ? : i*n«i*Y 5 c:: ; : ^*B'^ ei, ’^^*£s'^'^ | *jY a ‘Y 3 *'§i^’**^T^Y ! iY 
| ^*^vl'^^* 5 '^'^'“’Y^* : S c « ,:5;5? <' a ®'' i:i 'T j;, ^ , “ i,! | , f'3N , ^=;^ , »iY II ' S > , ’^ :: .'^‘ :5 | ::,? >* 
nSi-ii^’a^gYl'r 0 )^^'^ | Y^Y^IY^Y 0 ^^’^1 uiy'^yYI^YIy^'Y^YI’bYYy YYyPY 
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^•^Y^-3s , Vf z F ! l 5 *^ | *|y 

^ ,S| 5V^ I ^ ,fi n I f'#’^ ai I ! ^'waBYaVuiy^y^-aU; 5 

| TfYY^Ta^ I lya*«i-a^ I ^**i*i‘|*3-*i*««* 

«Ji-*nra* I I **X'o,f-a’gya^siraj I | 

| ^fr$*r*^yKy*TK* | '$•* | | yr 

I |* 1 M , 1y^Y 1< I ^ , *V^******[«W;j| I ^•^^U ) ? | -n^-|iY.^-|^q.a I7r ,iXVa | ]0 

^•^•^•^•, T |- V ^*|q-T^^^ I ^^•r 1 W ^-j,-^-? lT | R . T ^.^. r j - 1 J ^-«a- 

^•^*|Y x >|Y^ , 1 ;fl s , <i*« 5 ;^ ! | C&j*" 

^r§ya*g*g|^rafya^ j , ;>.«,. 3 . 

’ v 

^ I ! 3^-g-^ , ^y^yyi-oryr^gy'S; I «ysi* 20 

3 ,; S'|‘^'i a i%S?i , i (^•^•^nf^^'^y5?c;^^ya*qac;-3r^*3'q*^*‘iS'yzf*q | |*rg*yff**ya*$* 

| ^•ayq-^ya-^y^.^- Bl y;-Sf?]-| i yn?| | a'^?-q^)- 

^'^(^•yi) | aaq^'^iSpsisy^ | 

n '^| *yn ,J iI3yBn,*?i^5)7i‘|?i»g;^3i?,«| J ij?i-iiii | py^'yraS^nrSj'^c; | ,| ^* 

aya^y^a^^I'oj^ai^q-^yqVg^ | ^^s*^y^^^-%*5i^*ax;*^-a?i-j(^y^?i | 25 
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q-^o,-s I I aY , a*-^ a i*a , SY a, *S 0, *^Y :, l 7 YX I ^**’Y+|Y( 2 } MS. YY)V*'’"^y] 3 Y ::,i ) i, ’ :! )*i I 25 

^|yqYFY|T^ w Wl(Y 5 Y^Yl | iryiqa'a^l^Y^'irYY^'YY I S^^Y | F’sk*^*^*r aV $j* 
S^YI'^'^y^iy 117 ’ | a Y^Y a ‘^Y a ' a .5Y I| *i | * 7 <'Ip'Y1Y a ’'«Y ,, l3Y :s i 7 i | |’ , |Yi' zl ^“ l 5 f ^* 
Y*i'5 | q-^YY^I I VYY^’^^'TvYYY'I | a'v|*a , |-a*a'Tia, , '5 s f | aY Y“i'f|*i*!r^N*r 

njvw^Y^Y'^Yt! I , l9Y a <" s < 1 ’ | YYY^Y^*^Ya*|*^YYY*<3Y II Y ::,57: i I Y^gY^m'^YY 
la.a^'H'pq-a^-aYY^ 1 | |j°r'a*^' a i' a Y^* a - a i I ^ 3 YYY a '^ , ^Yi’^’YYY€Y r ^YY') I 30 
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I I tfyijysynrs^gcyii* 

, ^T^'^rl! *V»y*Vy^ , *« , »h [ f-avryfya-yi | fj^'Ir 

I I ®> I ^ I I yrg^'sylyqj-y 


y 

(SMS.)| £«*§’*i^ya'|iwzi'ai | %SS«»*^*«=;«>• 

j *|Svty- 3 °» ,3 #£* , *y 3 • ^ * I* a^y a *yy *•«! | 

3 , ^**§ , ^ > V^**r3yvu| ^y^’^^sy^yy^vl**^ i fjy<wypr%» i |qTaTi$fy«* 
10 3**i) | | ^y W MsTyf-)^-^- j j <vw- 

^•(IMS. | 3eyi^iyyip*yy j y^yy|yft-yy| 

W" 5 ^' | | ^•$*g< , #$y*a I a-^-g-^-4'q-a'iiq*Ji-e>i-|0j-u|c;-?r 

I ^YYS* 1 I SWa'Sr^Fv^l’a^TS’S* | I 

| »J.^*a‘*C;^ac;*q^S|*3f*|^ | a|yaS;-^^r?J^*a | q-q«|^|S| | q-q-lf*) | 

15 fiyspyv I fl’VVW.V | | qs*r«r^c;-q*i | q-^ya-aW j '§4r$«r3Ya^*3f^zi3*|'i | 

I 5Tv^-^»i-MS. ffS*gy)3*a* 

uj:yq*yy^3r‘qq| I yq , %|q*ay^VRyfly’5'gy’^ | 

VV^'JlYY" I ^y^*(iMS.uiya^-)^^|q-a-«l | ^3yyw*S*TfV^*§Y% a * | lyy 

20 a*Y^ , |y| , PY a: v- 5 Y§* , 'yi i i v^y^^i^l'^^va'qiq^ra-i;^ n 


VI 


(S ms.) q^-a-|*^-|*4q^ I ^*v^**|*‘?Cy*jiy I | ^y$v*£y 

• s'wy i gywasa i sya^Sy$M^ q %^*^(>ty i | 

®**jS*n*y;* | ^riyryryq^i^ | | ysjymy \ syzyr^q-y; | fry 

25 yy|y i j^y^y! I W^*: I u 
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or 5*l*l 8 ,3! Q4 * ; S S! * | 


*\ CN, j CS C\ C\ c\ (V 

D^-?l | | WSY^I*Y3\|~ a, ^YX |j 

OtMS.)X^*'§Yl(‘V*’* SS iYYY I ^•^•^?i-?5|?r^ar(£ MS.]HTV a ^* a '¥ ,a, *)^ ,,; lVt | 

Iv^'V^'^'V^V^'C-s ms. Is’^T^I I w*rg*H*^ | \ ^•'T*^g*p§* , ^g?r 

n** 5 **r*)|j | (8 and L MSS. Y t > 9 »**i , 3Y , Fi | gtYY^YI^'YY | 5 

P^S I) ^y^'Y^'Iy^'^TY I | | ^*ra*i | 

YfjT'SYY^ a Yg'|! q ' a ^W'3’^' a 'WY^ | | ^•^•q*^- 0 |-j|| I l^-a i J)^-% 5 | ?( | 

(, L aild 8 MSS. ^•iij-^l^'Y' 1 I 

^*>*#^1 *Y^'^YYY a ’* rJ|£ X !'^ , ^ , ^*^^'^-^-^^-^VY^*|*si^v z ' ?, ’' 5 ^' 3i i I fjYy^’YV 
yX^’SY'^Y^yX iXV^p^’^Y^MS.^^sT^'^Y^’S'SWS'S'ij | 10 

|q-t5|^«^*lI-(S«|^-^^n-ai | "*|***|gjYg«Y^Y | | | iRC^Y 

| ^*|^'Y ,a, *i' ?) Yi I | 5Y a 'iplY*Xy | YY r ^*HSi* r 

| ^•D-^nai-|-^-o| | stY/X^Y^ j | | 

^Yr^Y^Yl’p^'YlY^ I fl^'l'Y^'YY^ | | 5 j*r«t , uj , j]' , i|*?)* 5 r'jf^ , o 4 , j)yiq^ | (£ MS. *|m=Y 15 
%Y) I ^ , SY a **Y B| Y a ^ | MS. ^V^-)^ r n*4Yo6Y|'^-^*"i-^^'a- 

^siyuiyX || YY^pY^Y ® 1 | g-sj-g^Y I i-^-ns^i-a-oi-^-fj^ | ^-a-^-^-ii'^yo) | 
YlYflSW | | | , f 1 ?|^-^**!5?I > n*»i-«sn,-J|<5i || 

^•a'Y^’^’^Yi’^YX'^WY-V | agVaSjY^si || 

ApXVI' 3 ^ I ^**Y=H*rn*«i || (s MS. a*^Y^T ,,n '^') 20 

| iq-Y-o^-z^-ig | ^^-(i and S MSS. ^*1y)S'YY a * :;,l ? l:, ' 3 i , '< I y)Y$Y 

| , ^ I >^| | ^Y^'T'grqg | ^•^' x, |'^*^'| I < ,a ' f l<Y zl * a 'I «# ,J 4 ; tf*3V5’-5** 

Sysyjsy^'^yXii 

^•^•a^Y®7 ,I,,q I J q ' a '^*^*^ | a, '^ ! 'l ;5, ‘^V^ :F ! f, *(i MS. YT^Yl’Y | 25 

I ! Y^'YTjY^- I «'=<»r(^MS. JrY')yr£p* a: Y 5 I 

| I TVV^YlHI 3 ,3 5^*(iMS. a-^-g-^-) 

*Y^ I | c^’^yIy^ I -3 a, 3^'YlY f #^(£ ms. Y'^Y^'^)' I 

^» , rr3*4 ; s*t«Y*^ I 5R’i^'T3F(£ ms. T3*0 fl Y*V*^*‘SJy,pi*| I (syis. sys^’ti^Y 
aBY^'^’Y^II'l} I) q ’X’ q, |IYP q ’Xp^3*'^Y I y^^Y^' a *^YX II 30 
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(L MS. (Vor*¥-»pyqf^|?|‘W) II 


a , &y^5}*|i*)^v I y)y3* || (£ MS. ^’vyspi |) 

^Tsr£y^|y || 

(SMS.)^«, , ^*r^ , |j’i I I jV*3*«#V*r 

qj*jyq*a^yi|*^j| 

10 ^syqyFy^r^yqw^ya’yy | |3V a:t > , ^** 7 i'S'i,' ;a '^ , T9V ,, l^'i'^f a i'^*^ c i'-5 I 

^■|*^'-S*^T a ' , W i !| i N , 3B,*q^ , »,g e, J^s* | qg'VBigy'sy'^y yu | ^y ^vg^lq-^y-fly^* 

|| 

. ^vs|*r3r£y,§q-yyy^ || 

^•^•^yqsryqi jjq^y^yq I ^gq-^yi-JT^srayp-q | ^ypy-^yy^y^'a’^ISH*! | 
15 «y*^ , * , 3*^y*py , .5*^ , F*|| 

I ^q-zryrjjjq-y-^ ms. | *i , g’y a jT3 , *T’> ?r 

|| 

^•^•^•iy^'B.gJT^yy | *]q|*ra’a,g;q < q|3,*l | *| , !|?l*n v gjrn)*rjjjjq , ( J k MS. ^*)q*fa|*rn , q*»iyiv 
qiqyyq | ij'a’gyy^'^y^ypyxi ms. ^y'a^yqy^q^^'yi | ijq'q'gwa’^y^yajyarqijy 
20 l A*|*®y z P I I ^i^'sh'^’^'qyqy* 

J $^*3*3^ , 3’n,y| , yy I |yyyq^yqyyyy | yy^y£fa-a^-^*raSyq*zy | ^y^rir^*;# 
fjyyyi-yqyy'l| ^y^y^iy^g^iyiryyi ^y**y t^-a-qy^y*^q|^a*q*^^-q^c^ | 

| ^Vjgq'q^ya^yuiya^ | ^fryi | §*;q®y^y3*^q*q | yy^*pyq|j*.3r 

ufya-q^yj I *%5y3*$y^!y(BMS.^iy) a T^’%^‘^ | ^ymy | j^-^y^y^-gy^-py a* 
25 ufya‘ii | i gq*a'^?ry*«*3 ,o i , ^*^’ I ’'y^‘ J, |^ ,, |‘ :, l , l ? i* s i ? » I §*“iy I ^gy a **y W'>' J, ‘ a ' | |^*r 3 *r|*gy 
apyly[va**y^*yq3y3^'B*] | yyy^yrifyq’yiiy^aV^yay*)*; | fliylk^’wujya | g^q* 
^^•q’q^y^si | uyysjqi^ra'rvwaBy-s^ | uyyip^aoysygyygq'Jti^yq’q | pfyy^'flyigq'.y 
qgjq*^*! | ^a , y*y*] :, f|?i*a*^?rg*q*'ufya*q | pyy-iy.5’il ! y a *i I g'^^Tq’^y^y^gya^l"^* 
ay | gjq*y uiyt | ^Vyyy^q'T^yryi | ^•%yyV‘yr'jg*q*q | 5*3°H ^(IMS. ry 5 )) | 3*| | 
30 I ^•U|yjragq|*q|gyq?? | g-^Ty^rgyqy | |jq*ipq^yrai?j | g*gq*y7,*rq-q^*q’*|£y | g-^q- 
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»$«r§*-gY|*g* , S a ' ,x TO | | ! ^•3^’| , ^V D I 

jr^Y^Yl* 1 ’^' 11 '^ | I’fry | W^Yi'I'^Ya-a^-^ || 

nd ‘ 

I | a i' 5r *^'^*S | gT^-^^r^'n | *p‘Jft*sy|*m | n*r|YW5 I 
g-pt,-^^-n'?1-«li?-3?I'pq-nT-tJJ^ | ^•wpa.-p^-aY^-i 1 '^ I ^5|-•^•0|*'3^?rIlS,*qop»|-qT* 

^ I ^V^VT*! ¥ , 'l^^* I, i^^ ?, ‘l ,, * J ^r^*^*|vT s ’^ I fwSV^i I 5 

[^vl?r]^gv^w^| ^•*rl*p*^ | ^T^Y^Y^Y^I^SpVs I I ^•o*^ , *»s | 

^oi-*|^*g | p-^^gjrq^ | ^Wy*^g | ^U|YpW'H<|‘Q | ^• a, '^VavpT^-^«|-TJ|^B-^ | 

| YV^Yjj ,! i‘ z, *“*Y^ || 


VII 


(A ms.) ^•&Y*H*ro , n 1 gY|*i | l ^r(i M3. 5 <: i')^?i , ?i •«qvn<v I a Qr,) ' 

^y^y-^ || io 

^pr^Y^II 

^•^•iy-^*3-*i|^ | 1 % 0, * zl *(i MS: | 

^•|ara-»|> J |?|-^-^-?|^-g-|'-^'^-^ | 45^0’wS* | ^•^Y^iV^V(IMS.^ > <i5Y^r) 

■qq*^ | || 

^yufY 0 * 01 | §c;*q*q7q , ^ , ^Jr| | i| ,J i|2)'^*a''2rYa^ | K*"^' ^Y^fY 2 )* 1 I ’’I^Y^Y^SY | ^SY^'YY 

| jY^Y^* 1 ’* 1 I 

^'i'^'lv^ i 

Krrlv^ i 20 

w§TSv n « i 

^•^•|y*- \ 

**f$*rZ | I |q-1T-3’!i*^^»r^*|?i-|»i-^-«<Y 1 v I I f 5fY*Y*Y 

| 3-j^w*fM*p*ra*jfc*i I I f|’V(i ms. f^)F 

^Y^q | ^Yl*¥ ) Y§V^*W | ' n *< I YY*Ya-^ | ^•g«r$‘^-^ypY^ | l , V« | ^Y§‘^**r 25 

| (B MS.) Y^ -u IY I W^TY^I^ 1 I U MS.) & 

| ^-|)YqT%'*^Y|Y^*^’a*^ | yq* 
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^y^y* i i i ^•* , 5V5*^! i, ’^*l ?| i 

^Y1'^'9Y*^Y’#*yX | ^yuiq* | n,sr|5p0 ms. ^‘gpr | *)*|j | Yj*^ | | 

Y§*h | Y'lY’* 1 ’ | | | :c, ^* ra 'S a i| ^YV^Y | Y^Y^Y | 

5 a^p* | a®Y^ fl Y‘^a.^p*rsf || 

^•^^•^q*Zia l * ( |a|*'g.^.- I , c ..-j ) .| a) .-i.^ a| .^j.. Q! .j )! _ |li .^ Q| . 3 .^ | I'Y^Y^'Y'Y^Y 3 * 1 | 

(L MS. SY'^'YY^’^Y®^ | 5P’zp | sT^Y*) | g , Yq , ^wa*flpiv'pY.Y r '.|* 1 | | 

I ^•^‘^YTY’SY* I rYlY'O&MS. P^Y‘)4 Y : Iy*YY , ^*^*Y|*I I SY^Y'^'Y^Tf 11 * 

W*™ | | | YYY^^'iK'gYOS ms.)YY* | py^Y^YY 

10 3«!'(.A AlSO^'zi’^'pq^ | »p5^*^?rQr|*o5q*^"^ I *i* •^en*qj J ^*5y^*^ C ;* | |j*rzrujy'^ | 

!^ , YY , YTY3 Q <' I ’' a ) ] ^•Y^'W , '^ :, '!3* ,: ’3 | (S MS.) YY^YY | ’&Y‘Sr«»jrYY | | (A MS.) 

| &p-3rajj | | ^•!*g=rn*x!3 | pp:p*SrSfp*pp* | ^/yV 

^YYY^Y^’YY* | | ,g a ) , 'zj*'^*3 ! r|«r 

YTY*i ,a i ! ^'*i'YY | I ^Y'^'^'^^'tN'^Y^'jj^'I^Y'^Y'YYY 

15 oiY’^&v^Y** I «-^*r§*r*!£, n rp | sY^y 3 | ^•ii*^?i*li-P ( ^ ; q*«,^ < ii^ | (s ms.) «3j**r3fcu'r 
*VS'YV-5 I <A MS.) YY^V^r^lY^ypp^p?!'^*! | ^'J^’lp'^Y^'^'Y^'^Y^'-Y^T 
SY'YT 5, 'Y S |Y’»* zl ' a l | I I 

^‘Y^’^'l&P^’^'l^'i^^’lY^Y | ^aj•^T-^-^ | g'^ySj-K’^srifriwgy y<) | ^*YY‘*i - 
20 SiY3Y ,s, ’*YTY!Y* n i | ^*Y^’I‘Y , t£ ; Y ,w i | Y^’i'Yf'r.^'YY | | 

YY^YYSMS. ^Y^Y R YYY®‘^'*Y'§'Y^TY 1| ‘ ::I 'YY3 , 1 ! j^^1f*3*rY*» | ^*^•"^•3^1 ^•sp/'M* 
-^R*^J»}®I’^P*P<’ Z 5 ; N’ Z 5'' T 1 , Z|'I ^ a J*^r*p«= c ?|*pc;*si5^*a**IJ3^*'fJ?*Jl*'=4*m^l | I Y^Y’ 

pq*gj)?| , 5Y»i’ n l" r >^ ,, l^ | aroj , 36SJ'°l , *)'T|ni | ^ 3 »J*“I^*pp*Z5p* =)f[=9J*| YY‘Y-S3 (J, ’ a, ’°far^Y* | 
^"*Y'3Y'rYi , ^‘*'4! ar r3Y(-Z' MS. |°!' ; T^Y)^ ,!, ' z;|, f ,1 ' ,, ' z \'l^“''^'^ a, ' n ‘^ ,B '^' 3: i3v T l , ^ , 5'ii- 
25 ^SY^Y’^'Y 1 | 

(BMS.) | 

W*ni*j|p-|7|'|'aiJr^ | 

^Y'YY’T^PY'^TVY’^^Y'^T^YYY'li^T’IY^T^'PY'^fY’S'YY’ | 
|}Y^*w*r5YYYSiY a Y’lY | ^•^•^•*p-|Tppflp3p^^‘|^ , Y^p*Y'^.!Y^'9’^ a i I Y^T 3 ^* 1 * 
30 ^Y^'^’Y* 1 I f*rp‘3Y3Y',5Y-Y** , ' II IY5 |* Br«r*Y*|*rYfa-a | 
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W*y*P’[\|*«^[*a^*^ | 5 

$ic;*yqc;*'Sj'^r|jq‘1qs|si ( 

| I |jac^*a|^qB-‘*J*«lY5i'(4 MS.) Y q, $*‘Ti^S C ' , H ! ^’’I’ 

| Yyy^’IF'T^ 1 '*' | 'X'V^’g | ^ a) *S 5fl **’'H ! yV^’^i'Y VI’*’ 

^•q-qy^gq'q'yqyfiyqivqyq | q’yi^rw^V^TI | y^'^s^|j^*g'3^ya'yyqivsiw?}y 10 
S‘*3?t*^?l | yyqy.g'J^jqsra'q | ^^•|j^'g , q|3ya';R , §i‘q*yi|*.!5q’a , 5jya*i | yq^'^’^ - q*p^'3Y V* 1 ’ 

»V 3 I I | ijq^'^Vv’ V’^Y® 1 ! I W-s^Y^Y 

qqaYv'Y^IJ^’V | ^q*pi*^^*^''^^'^‘« l ‘^, l J r |*'^^' : ^ = ic;*^ I7 ]’^‘ : 5]^‘'^i'''^'*| SF’V 
^q£^*r|jq-^c;* | q^''^^*^»r^q' ,: ]^ -|a 1 j|^ | YVY^Y | 

| | VY W | 0,g7r^c,7i | I YV| ^ | 3V ! l‘^| I ^’YvI 15 

qq > ‘E,*q*^7i , no,*q x |'(5 1 gq | y^wyyv^YY’ I 2R’ I l?!Yr*l I 

YIj'TT V : Y J1 I^ ,, *YY | VYIjYVYVVfaF | V | |W* 

l*pg | ^q*^*ji'q-q^ ; Q]^ , a*^q?) , |jy'^n, , oSq , q^q , q^ , 3 , »|q' J JW^ !l \'^'^’‘ : 5 , "'«V3 c ^‘ | g’^’l‘Y : >*i | VV 

|| 

^•^•«?i , | , ^q*a''?jc;*5|'5 | q'|q‘n,?; | €Y V'VY^’|’^’^Y I 9YV’ I W I 20 

v i v^yy i ^g - #' i i 

yq I g-yl'^’q^q^pq^y^ | Y^’3Y|^‘4Y*Y q ' ::, |! :q I 5 I iV 1 Y I V’ q ’V^’^’YY 

V’PV 1 ^3;*=yg*y ^c;'q*^^-j)<y2j?) | q-ojR*I ^^'(L MS.^*^^')^5YM* l Y ,E ' ,, l’ q ’ s,l 5Y^ | 

q V^’^^’Y’ , W'- ! 3Y 2 ’l* , 'Bv | | 3 q ’^ q 'S’^ q '" ri ‘^ : Y 

a6q*V‘®Y^* l ‘3’ s M IHYC^ MS. f’Y'lY’Y'l) I Cq ’|!^ I F^’V^’V I 3 s1 ’ ^ * ^ ,q ’ 5: S*%*'Y C| ’ 25 

| ui^'g* Y|V’IV' q I ^'gYVY'^V 

I’gji^ii | x;gyq'q|ya‘V*|*a65| I XY^‘®’f!‘^V'9^’^’ a ’YY I (OMS.) YYl‘^'4iYV* , '-3 q | 

(.1 ms.) ^* 3I l ;: S'+] ; S*^ :!: ’‘5J : «^* s VS'a*‘^'^* i:!t, *' 5 V Is lYY* ; S t::; '^* 3 \ ,q I | 3 )'®Y :: iYfF^’ t '^ a) ' I1 *^‘ , !^ ? i’^’ I] 4 , l ? i' 
y* | j)*ya | qyir^y^qyaaoyfvix, | ^•^Vrur»io6^'a'iNc; , '5^*q^ | ^q*?)^ | yV^Y q 'V 71 ‘ a ’ l, 4 ,, F | 
^ymy | i^^*a*;yr^3y|'^'|*si | a^yS^’g-ijq’^Yi’g'^YY | YV* l ’¥Y Tq | VY 30 
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| | |\w5|*irq|‘S I 1 

3*1Y5’^Y^*Y§’3 ,, YY ! YV’TY^Y^YY ! (jB MS.) (one word illegible) «*«l | fl’ ia '|H | *WBrt.Nfo|*r 

or^sy?^ | | I I 5, l^Y' u,1 ^' : Y 5 lY’^*^* : ^*^ ;R5f:, * ;5T S* ai ! 

&**ryy | (CMS.)^^ I^Vfl* I TYII ^’VY I fW^Y I *'Y I YV^ I ^Y|*^yYY«YY*1 

* ^ 

5 ^yuiy | ^‘yY^YW’YY | wY#^*HY , “iv j i | *i&y^yJi | ^y^sp’a'^’YY^Ii^Y'Y^ | 

(A ms.) sjyWy^y^Y'YV^’V^y 0 ! | 

yn| ^ya6yY**^Y§*X0MSoV^’3Y , ^**w , i)Y* ! ?ft | § , ^Y^ ,5! ^ | 

s^y®y*|gw’|’^*g*i | ^Y^Yf'^’Y'Y*^ | (A MS.) ^Y^Y^jY’^YHY^y *r^*)*) | inxrSjyy^fr 
|«ryv | | iHD-|*|-aB-^^c;* | | I *RY 

10 > g«r8 ,z ^Y°'vY^Y’ > g*l | (CMS.) Y^'^Y^Y^Y’Y^Y^Y^ | y?°° | *|Uiy?°o | gp?oo | 
3y?°°o | y ? ooo | z^a|*?ooo | | n^para 000 j | 1’Y^Y' 2 * | ^YSfY 2 ! | 

2j-wy«v*Av>-1 fi^Yav- | ^oj-yav^ | 1 ysr^yjgyav'- | Ijypwiijy^o | siyljY'IJlY**"' I f I, ’ I,l ? ,I l* 1 ' 

| n^*!*rsr|S i rn*.sja! ] 

^ I y^*y^ijy^yq*q-|p^-;qY'3 | ^y YY q ’3YY^*‘|'^YY§y yy | y^ymy | ^^•n*j*f*^* 

15 ^•zT-q.^ || (&«MS.)yyi ,U| Y I ^Y^Y^YYI'^YY^’yKy’^Y^yy^ I Sj‘Y'* i Y^Y' l, |^ I *Y*’ 

| lfo-y | ’^Y^Y I '|YY<y^ynY‘|YW%’V|‘YY | ^*^-*Y^ | 

^•j^i - I ,s '^Y Z!, ^ j \'’ ? '’^'|^3'“’^ , cB’^*5] I V^YT^Y^YX II CB ms.) ji^t^'^y^Y 

1 I Y^Y^Y 11 I ^Y^ I $'| I 

fy*|s»i| I ^r^yzi?) | sr^Y^'ay »}y | I wS^'lj^yKy^’Jjq'lT 

20 ^y.gyyT%;Y4y^YV*<ygY I uiq’nyq^gyr^'Jj^l-^Y^ | jjargyw^y 

aiq?,-^ | gjyuiy | gY^ , Y^*3T^T a,, ® ? »* I,? ' I Y Y*Y1Y'*Y'*''1 , ' : I | I 

^y|'^Ty*c6wy^y^5yy^yayvyw.$ , B|J*i | §yq'yqq*rf'jq*r3j | qq’qyi'q^qyspj^’sj || 
(L MS.^Y U) Y , [|°i ,5 f ; ^*]^ ,s l ; «Y ,$ f ; YY* I gY'^'H’YU I PYY^ | ^'yY^'i-^-^^Y^yY | 
^SY‘Y9YY^Y'S!YY§‘ a I ^‘ij'YTP'^yi I 5*)Y® , r|r^’®Y^ I Yi'TY^Y'^’^Y'T^ I ?>Y 
25 ^YTY^YlH^Y I *3Y’Y$* , y<^* , ^YYY^*^Y^$B’^‘ I ^Y^ , Y*l | **p‘.yY§Y^YUS|c;-^* 
?l<y^Y | Y^Y^YYY^YY'^YYS 0 ! | yyi'^Y'^Yll’C^’^^YY^Y^’J^’^^’^YlN’-P’^’Y 

jjfy^*i | «pyy^ , w , '» , flya v ^Y’ ! 'i !! 'i | yyaya'^y^ | | *j*qj*aryjy 

|q-^*i | E/q'-qyyirwyi | yy-g-gyyy^-qygy^-q.^ | y^YY^Y^^Y'^’Yi | y^Y^Y* 
30 SY^’ 11 ^ 1 I ^YY*3Y'3Y , §!,Y**Y a, ’ I, YY i ’i ? i I ^Y^Y'Y^'a’ij'** 


Ml NlSfyy 



<SL 
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| YYYYl’*Yi , Y1Y'|^3*^Y l «Y^ i; i I qYlp** ; Y58 w ’ 3, * , <Y^ s i | §’%YY 
^ YP** V^Y*^lfi>Y3**1 f »ryi | || 


YIII 


(B ms.) yv^’^y^yY**^ 01 I W Y rfT^'# 0 * I *Y*®Y^'4i^3Y^c;*r* | s j\av^*f a,i 

| (SMSO^Yy^YY^Y^’Y^'fYV | aw-^fiu^'Sfa'^ysgc;?! | 5 

u|q*|-^*g^*4a,*jq^- s <Y^55i | Y^Y^'^Ta | | (B MS.) &y p’1*V^'| a, '^T 

^•^•l/gyiY<y.|YY'Y‘3*§‘Y1 ^YY**§1f a '^'^vgY | | vqvq% 

I ^Y*HVa$*q3yaV*£y,5*3Y ! (L MS.) | (_bmS.)YT 

ar^iVin^ | ^-iY^Y^Y^‘|l q,q '|f^'YY I | aiYV*)^ | V^’^'<s'YY r '§ ar 

W'Y^'^YYY I ^Y% q 'YY' rar:q - ! Y’l* 1 | y^yr^yY 11 '^ ms. «Y^')3T n,, ^‘^ ! 10 

(CMS.) «Y^YYi|Y , |3*i | gi | Y'Wg I *>f «“> 1 I*? I SYryiY I 3*^h ! t)*'™ I *|Vf I ?MY | 
g-^Sgni-^^'SYYYY® 1 ^"^ I Y^Y^g^'Y’ I Y'^YSY | (B MS.) I ^*i*s|*l* 

ziS;'|-g^^'^''M*T I Y^Y^i»r i: i^ | ^YYfyWyaSyisrifyzi I ^Y^’^Y^'YY I ^YY'^Y^Y 

1 5a»'i , ^^*¥ , i|^ ,c i 1 (cms.) ^•qY^Y i Y^ , j?Y n i 1 **^*YyiNs , %; ,n i , Yr 

ii*^*u|-^Ya I (B MS.)^T»ii ,, l ,J, l^' a i , ^ c ;*f i ) , 3s , ^** J i ,? > ; ^* | 3^‘f | |«r«piy ^ | 15 

^q-zjS;-^-^q*c€Y* :,; l^* :, n^ ;: S*^ c: ; ,!,: i* a >* I ’^ c ;^i I ^•I’STY^Y | | | =r»P5|♦ | *$y 

^q-?Tg^*q | | ^•op®y»ly«<i; | Y^Y 1 ^' | f*r3yt*l ,a i | 

| ( C MS. ^‘f’ljY Y» ,, #|*l) | ^T^YI^^S* I '’'Y PY ^ Y1 I 
^•§-^'?Y3T^Y'!^ I (CMS.St^YIS*)*^* II Y)YYY ra * I fy^*r4r*^’W^Y3*> | 
g-1l-gq*‘4*ai | q*^Y;|^YlY^ I [«]r , Y , 9 , ^ 7 l*^' s <’'«Ya'-^-Y^| ^'Y'TYY | | 20 

| iyarjyyyyyiy (iMS. y^Y^TY 1 I ^^’S/aryiYfSY | ^Y^PY’YY | 

| “'y^'t^Y] 5 ' | 3*rfl,qY a »’yiY|p*yr s i i i | VY r YIY^ ,or Y R T4i* , *y*’ 
w^s 1 yyg^y^pypyi | ^y^y^yyg’-gyyiyjjsr^ I ^Y^YC^'yiy I 
*w* | jg^wy^yytyijypyRy^-YTy (£ MS.)^yy(.B MS.)^‘^*^y y’YY 1 ^ | 
j|y1jyK*YY I Y'^YYT^’Y^ 1 ’ 7 ''^'^ I y^p^syliYY^y 1 ^***^^'^ Y(Y) ,a i' 2 

I ^•yi^yfy^fyi^*^RY I YYY3Y[*PY]yyyc[§yii] | ■fV^’^YY'YVY 

Wa*l | | B >3YYYYY | I yr a i*r^rnyj<»c«f || 


IjJ 


G 
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^•^•a^a|g*3=*‘3a*|a*gyaag | ^|a?rg | 3ry§ya*z;y | aya^^-aY | a v n l §ya*yi|*r 
|j«*^yg*^*SiyaY | ^-^a-s-g-ayaya-urya^ag | ^yag*|yyfy,g*rBY I ja-^vyjygy* 
y^ygy^ | Syyy^yay I I | gya-y|** 

^vI'T 3 I ^y^-yiysya*^ | i**3 ,I w | ySTygryi ! Sfy^-^g-yy j ^y^***a*as?rifc*i* 
5 v% |%*yyyiy^yyn,53a*ara; | %*a*a^y%yiya*«‘fyyaj|ag | ^ag | igor^y ^yjjpy 
y*W | | a-y^-wgy 1 ^yyfyjrayay | 

| ^•^•zigyyay^V**^' 3 ^ I **’ *i^f^*3*^°)*^s , ^‘ 

'W'ag | ay^ys-wify | | yf’^’iiy yuf^asyag | 

yt I | ^y«|syasg I ^'^'y^ I a'Sfa’^v^ajjj'Y | yyyyayS^-jr 

10 | y^*a*y^*|a*aygyyya5?raS; | y^yyay^yayyjg-aS; I Ira^gyyr 

«,fya**i*fl,ajryiyzr*a | agyalyay-^wyfVya^ya^ | «,|ya*qag*sy;aj^*a*^y^y||y3a*i | 

| yy*uy*^yaya*y$<|*r§y^| (CMS.) I 

py y^T ^* s* *|g yy ,|y |p|• y *i <y a | | 55*a^ | 

(J? MS.) ay^ya*iy | pi*4|q*|*a*^|?i*^ | §*yyaj*agy<yj|yy?fY I ypSyag I y*^*y ya*y|y|ja* 

15 zT-jra^*^ | ay»)*a^*a | I yay^ijay^ygy | sH’*y | lyyg-yy 

^•yfia&ysiyaY | |ai*zF*^c;*S|^*^!ij*((5 1 ?|Y r .y5i^*j ) <Y^ | ^*|j , fr| i ?a^*n*a)*^?i*p j jjuryyiyjj* 
yyaysayy[gyySpl] || (v§a*yjVgy | *yy^y||Y*a|syg*a*yyi|*) | ^oryy^cr^sfy^gy a*yy | 
^•Yyiyy^-Ya^yajyayaYya-yay-^y^y^-ayyg-zy I (0 MS.) q-yy^-yar^y^o-arVi' 
%a*a|3yyyy| | (g MS.) % , ^ , yy^'gyay'VBy*Jr®<J| | 3ya^*y[a]yr^C^y^y^y* 
20 Sf-aya-yy | 5 *^*yc;*^*«py*^'lc;*a*j<*aiYi|?i | <yV«ya* 3 *i | a*y^a*i | p-^-^y^ya-D-ay^a* 
ga-^-agy^ | ^]^YT , **W^ ?r ' 5 'ay.3*i | yija^y^-S'a'Jry^ | n-ga*p*afe*gyqya*o,y 
| gygyn^*a^*a*^g*p* 3 l*ulg | y 3*1*01* yySi-ya^y^ | o 1 *f*?i*af*| | ^yy^-^y^-a^ | 
Sro 1 wyiyfi^*a'r|v a i*i | ^y-^^yyylyaiyfliylyjy*^ | *y^y(CMS.||y*Y)*a|Y*r»^*a | 
^•^^•a^'^yji-^g-^ya,^*^-^* | g*gyyjja'a*yygg*ayyJi£Y | ^*j)yay | *3&hvayj|*y 
25 ^*y4*^T3*i | ay^-^^y^ypia-jr^a^yy^yas^-uryi-^y | yayya^-yyyy **^y, | 
^y^qyni-^yji*^ | ^y^ly^y-fl-uiya? | j8y|**yyj : *a*j}*^<q*a*3*i | a^g^a'a^yy* 

I (CMSO^'^'^-aya^y^yas^ra-^gjrayy^yzpig | (HMS.)aTT 
3fa|?ra*,g?r|yyi*a**iygy | yijygyji?ya | ytyiyya^ | (CMS.) syyy ffor?®) | (B MS.) 
yasy^yaf | (gyy«) I W^T^CC MS. ^)*^ | w^ga-^yya-yq ( ‘^y^yay | a*|*rV 
30 a,y | a**fyyiy;a*Yyi*a§ | (| MS.) f^y^y^ | fsia-^yas | ( B MS.) yga-aT*^ | ^ya*a^ | 
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| | I I ='pa,-^34^-=-^w- 

fCMi)5’^*srt5^ I jrvr&W I iBV8$**9i-Z;*F; I *^vV^YWY*(CMS.)^w 
Y^Y^Y (B M$.)*^*4*3YSJY I 

^WY^Y^'®* 5 | ^VY^YM’^' ; f a,; ^ : I I 

^•*-^wyy^Y3^*“iY^ | (CMS.) Y^’Y^TYT^Y ' 1 | sr^'^Y^YY I ^ystfrgygy^* 5 
|YV» ! Y ^ i ? ^T’^ a 1 ' ^ i■^ : ’^■^T ^ ^^ c ^’^ t:: '■|Y*'^ , ^‘ ^:, ^* I 

VM (jBMS0^'^^*|^' I ' ,; ''^' 3i ]^' I, Y' GJ T , i ,, ' a|, 5*3’ :, T7 c: ;*| , »i^ | yp*t«iS*qjY} | 

^ui^-y£ i -jr^^*'a-iiT*si|Y(CMS. | Y^YTTvY^'Y^'i^*^' 

^Y5’SY*Vp***#§T£:*i$ I (CMS.^Y^'ItWYT) | ^Y^Y^Y*!*^*' 1 ^ I 

| ^•y^*Ji^ , ?jy%Y3'^'^ , y f i'SI | | .g^Y* I 10 

|| (£ ms.) qy^y-i^-g^-yg^-ly^y 

jj*i^ | ^y^’YI'V^Y^Y I 3'*T 5 y§*<'Y l TYYi I 

^orlT-HD-'^-a^Trqc;- | 

FS^&YW^Y?** | 

Wyy'i'^'ST^Y | 

^Y«Y4^%£Y^(V?)*wi* 1 ^i'^% oa, *^*.^*3^ 11 

(I? MS.) I 'vY^Y^’i* | (£MS. YYY^T^) I I 

(L MS.) XY3 I| •^•# a, I (B MS.) yi^y^*^ | l^Y^'C^) 0 '^ I V**^^*§*^% 0,,j! 'yv 

| (,§ ms.) YY*y ^"^’ig^i’ljy “W'dsy 3 V 1 I ^’^53=^* 2Q 


^Y^yi | 


ngc;*a-^7raj*uiY*¥^ | 


|^•^^r^^^*gYY^a• a, ■ , I^YS 71 ' ^^ -Y a ' u <' ^ \ ? '^' :, l ^ i^ : iY I | | f .->- 

y^-jr^Y*!*, | $*5Y*jY , l3*i*3«i llYW^Y^yi I | |?r3K|y.3- 

^ C ''|T''*’ I, '- § YY I I ^'^■Y« , %^'V'5Y^^ , ^Y^Yl‘ :,/ 1 Q '‘^ , |’ I ’ 5 'Y' a '“ ! iY^ II 

(CMS.) I 53c;-a'-^=N-0)-u|^-^ I 


u, Y')Y 5 Y ,ir s* , ' a =' ,, l | 


30 
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ajy^JWarx,^ | 

a*»r^W»i*3%a | 

5 I 

U|^-^^-j)*5|*n]*^*YZl j 

^•YY^Y’^gY 11 1! 

10 *ig*i I I^Y^’^V^Y’^^’a'^^Y’VY I ^•Y^VH'^'^'YgarYY | gYY 

YY | YY'^'I’YIYH | ^•^’YY’*> :i i I SH^V^YYlh I l^■^' q ^Y9'^' n '' 5 '§Y : 5V'^c; ; S«^•r I ^• 

§YY r -9YI ^’^’ I ’^ , ^* I, XY9' , 1 7, Y'Y' ::, 5 , I ? > I (ims.) ^YVlj^YY^Yg* 1 I 

^7raa, ; qY c ^ , ^lY a i , Yf’Y^ J i ? i - 5Y a i*Yi : s , * I 3 | YYY* ! g***Y ! r*JYg! :,,:,:S 9 :, \ I ^TY^Y*' ,, l* , .’' :ir * , Y''ij a i \ 
^•^?i*|'*7)-^-V^-^7r5Y a i | ^Y^Y'YY*^ | ^Y'^ a, ’l*|i' 0 ^ I YYw1‘^'| | *|$Y'Y a I 
15 I i^SYS^^^Y^s'l^’^Y^Y'^^Y’l 11 ?)*=>^=N I yy^iv^Y'YSI* I yy*t 

: S9^’ I| ^Y z, ' , lY*S'^ 5! \' a ' J ) | | Y*Y* a Y* , ’l u Fvg I i*l I * i H | V||Y ,3 ^1 | I a Y'3Y 

I | ^Y^‘3Y^3«‘lr**f’3YlijY | (CMS.) *^'1Y 

q-V|j’ JP| Y ,i: >| r < | I (BMS.)^YUIY I ^YVY^YYgWSY^'YI^YJjY W 

s 'Y^’ , !^* ,, * , Y :a Y ! y^TTS* 1 ^ I ^'^VY 3a, ' n) '|jY ir “*y^ I f^'^ , Y^Y^Y^’^* r 3}’'^Y I, 'V 
20 | | ^Y’ , 3‘% , Y r ^'f , ‘SY4H S ‘ I ^‘^•fjY^i’ji’rYV | ^yy 

qY^YY^'Y^Y^Y^'YiiY*! || 

^•^•^VfY , ^'| a ' ,a i*^'»rn]'^Y'(aMS. I |«1'%*0|* 

| ^YYgY^Yj^-^ijcYi'^ | yj^y^Y'^Y 3 ^ I | (c ms.) *Y*\*i’|j ar 

*f*7jy Y^Y^st | ^Y&*Y’Y*^Y5 , > , q'jS*i* | (B MS.)|*rg* l is' , \ , *r* J, |^Y^ ,! |*^'a* a ' | : S|Y)3Yal 5 ’|7? , |N , 3 ll i* 

25 (L MS.) Y^^fY^’l^'CJS MS.)YJ|Y*I | *iy§Y^YJ«Y^'^Y^Y* | | "V$*j | ^Y’^Y 

^r , Y*-^’ Z5 ^’ , I ,!q I ^*|’^T^Y ,| Y*^ , | , » , i ? »*^' n ’i I ^y^y^yiiyIV^y^-yv | ^Y^*|jY*[yigY;]'gr 
| VI-p^YlY^^aY'^IY' |^Yll'*‘^'^'^Y , YYr|YV|j I ii | ggY'^Y | YrYjjYJrpr 
^y^qy^‘3-**|jarq*V^y Y^*l | | 3JYg-^*^y apy q*3Y Y^ | 

ij-^TlYfYl’^^’Y^^'^Y'^^'mY* | S)y«yX I ^Y'S'I^Y’YYY 

30 ^Y'^Y^ I Y^Y^’^hV^Y I Y*|YV | ^Y^Y'| S^^' a Y^'**^Y^Y‘[7i| I fYa-Jr^^Y’ 
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yl^^C/ I JT|^|* ^*f2j-3^*^'=J*‘2T*^c,* > gai*'Sr**i|^ > ^*^^* N 5*34<ni v *=va,*^-'5r-p^*a6 | YY’I«Y^'Y^' q ’^T^Y*< | ^5y 

| | *i*r j’*^Y*i q, ^ S 'Y ; ^ I | y*“N* 

< |iTfU)^ , ^ji^*5Y J >i | 7*rc;^ , |^*[3 t 5*g^ | ^‘Y^T^’^’liY’YY | ^j5N*a5*si*^r^=;*»(p5^*^*ci^*f|*riC^i*u)^*^c;* | 

| Y^'Y^^Y 15 ^ II 

li*5i^-ai I ivM^q^Y^T^YY’ I 

fl *3y a Y| ^•*®Jw‘|*|^ , ^j| J !|*rY ! * | ?Y^^'^'^ a V|-^^^ , 4 a, 'i a, ‘ I,,< ^ ii \’^* 0, '^' ::i; S \\ 10 

^Y^Y^ | ^^*zi*^*^*^*o l -xq/r|(a i -iq5riq^*ara > - : s^i'c;^*jj]5'^*^=^*^|=j^ | pn*sj^o,^Ejjij-^*ij- 

| rqsM'4y=M*^*3q^i^*^^'5B^*zrS; | ^fralc^rjara^JW 

*Y*jiY a ^’^Y^y®y^Y' a ^' a 1Yi^ I q 'Y^*l'|Y q ^Y q,q *'^ q, 'SY zl *i I 'VTYY'i I ^wra^ | 

| q’Y^ , ^a*HYy i >'l*!’ I ^*l | SJY"y*< a *< |\jj^'n|*^* i gq*'S'* 

1 ^ w^y 3* aY?r yi y* 3 yyi yIH-' a• UIYa•'V I g^v*YV 15 

I a i*^^ , > | a i , |’Y :,s,!, ’T ,B ^ ,< ‘ I ' c: '' 5 *Y ,, l'l a,, I a \’^ ,;, 'Y ?) ' zl Y’* il ’^ | 3'P’«<Y n *‘ ,J: )9‘ 

4 ^ j Y^-gq^^YYY^y^y^’^'YVYH^ | I a, * : 5 J, l^** f r q;: S* ni ** 

^•a^jruiY | ^•n- i |q'|Y«^ z i | ^*e > ^*^»t : srY^'l !:5 *P*^’^^* Q, 'S* ?, * 3;< ^' z: i’ :a '* < ’ I T^I J ^ I ,g^ , a ; YYr*i*a;Y , l*i | 

| ^'=i*3"*^^*-g^^*=i^*YR* I ^*Y q '|’|i q * q 4Y^*i‘“iY :a *YY | ^’a"* 20 

|y*Y**Y z, ^'Y^' 0 ' e ' ,j I I Y*^ I ^^•fY^‘ q '|^‘' ar ’ 3, l^’* i ' : S*f f, ' zl ’ J) ^ II 

(L MS.) ^YY^’Y’Y'i^'Jj'^Cl? MS.) ^°i*lY q ‘ iq ^ I (S MS.) •3Y*^'^‘Ji q 'i'^‘®'Y , ^‘^ 

_jq I »i*p^qrj^*1&*^| ;fe*a-uh ,n ryj|TyY | I 0® MS.) 

| afia’yn | p*VapYH^Y*|i' J, r , Y)‘ a, * a 4 ,, |*i | 

^•gY^***YT a ’^Y a ^'®^' q 3^’ a ”' I |j'a'^'gy^«'^'^"gaT^y|ja*^*V^wl6 , YiYY , ^Y 25 
q*ij-^*i-n-q | JrlvYY^Yi*! ] I ^Y^Y^YsY^'^TIYyi | a**Y’ 

J J|^^ I 5j?i-2r-^-urYa I ^YfYTY^Y‘S’ a 3Y*Y‘i3Y I | s'^T 0 )* 

I | | |q-^Y 

*^*cr^ | YM'YYV^fjT^ I I Y*T'’€ a| 'Y| q ’l‘ q; y^T“i^^ I 's*^* 


®Y* Y3Y’^'yYYYl*i | I Y^ q ^' q ''^*^ q ’3Y7!j q, ' ,v 3 I SY q ‘l a ’^Y‘Y Yur^:;' 30 
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^•*K«M«yor,^yii^ | ly|* , sji | »wra*l I ^yuiyy'yfy^yw | 

I I gyryqyary^ | y^*z^yziy| jjssryyyyj | >5yy^q*i | 

y!ij^*|e i l-'n-'56 , ^y^*Ji|'ai , ^^C 1 'i|-«f t !y5|^*si^*ar , i57) , a^ | «;* I y5N* 

| (C MS.) I *(/? MS.) | 

5 ayyagy^yafy^qsr^ | gt^ryijyjjar"^- xr?[y «•?)<*, | gy A|^i^*^y*yp^urfla£y j a^m* 
i>• 5*®ysj|• 5 /*1 •&*}*!• yfy 5;c;* | yta^y^^yra&’si | ^•q , «yy.yisi , s^'T'5yy; | j i|*iy'*i’?|*r' i r 

S^-g-^yoiy«iigs-|c; , *) 5 l | (CMS.)I W 

yy^-jrgytiy'^ I sjqy*iyai | yy sy yjy ^ | jjpyarcgy^ | 9*W;^y ^•^•.y’yy | yya* 

10 ^ifyyN'yrsiw^ | Nsyyny | (jb ms.) 3’^Y Y 1 ^'^ I (Yjpoy^'*) 

(0 MB. | sjN*y}>N | ^•aV*)<&y°) ,, 3 , ®y*ra 1 gy 

| ^•S] ; ^*^zjacj)*fj l gy'^y^i 5 ^jc i |a| | |jq*jr§y q’y ^ylfc'^y * 1^*1 ] J)^y 

arB,&,^|7|-jiy^*|H-5|^'a ) | | yjrga^j)qjyjjor?j?r yy |. ^y^jisr 

a-'TVyr.gN | 

15 ^'M- : 5)N''^*g^^fr|’i'“i*g*^yaN*§JJ‘»)py^ , ^y*r<3^ | ysjy^ryy^iy I (CMS.) 

3y^*^§ya*gwy*wj3ya*gy^i^N*afyy§jyzr^:i«r^si | ^‘Y'iy.y'i'y’IN | ijarzr^^y^rjar 
| yv^-o | rayyvo | ^^=i]*jooo | |ary*>*- | y yy+J^yy 1 ^ 000 | *^yy‘?oo | §*y 
a^ya*? | Sjjrj^rjgy^v 1 - | yyai‘yjyzrxrg|*? | [^^y3**J*jj‘?j ] *]*ryy.^y,4v'- | w^y^y*^* 

qs*ryy | yy^i«y^yy^y|*fvyra , gw3N** , |3^*a*^s^'' 5 ’ | (B ms.) |j^ ,; ^N’^y3*^’yi«p^jr|j'ir 
20 y^yyrgy sja1 y^y^’yyy^ys'yyj'yiy I ^•fr^ya^ , g***p’Y^y«Y^yy | ^^**51* 
^5yaYi3Y^'Y , YXY<l q ' q ’ q Y w Y ,: ^ 1 ' 11 | yya^' I ^ ! ^ !: ;•X ^ \'3 !:| ' I,7 ^ a ' , i^ , \’^ ,:, "^ ^, I ^N***Yyyw*r$y Q r 

I l^^.^^-y-j^-iai^n^-^-l-ly^yi^^y^y | (C MS.) J^*a^*y*y^qy 

| yr|-;«yypy*]^'Ar;wp*ra | (s ms.) ^jsy^’a’qyyuiy | ^y n^c ms. ^yiyrrY 

ISjV^y I r^K’^ | (CMS.) uiyjsy^y(jj MS.)^Y'^YVl^‘*3V^yflFya I (CMS.) ®*T*r?ipi?r3 I 
25 | yywyV 5 ! | D-^yaj-gji^cgy^-t) | y^y^y *y a^y^y y^y zj | 35y^y^y 

jgy^yrvqa-jSyrjyn | »jy^y*yi5^*^'^^*a'?r s i|yi|?rsiyn | |<5i , 'a*« 1 yy^ , ^«i’zr-S 1 »rg^ , ^N ,cl i^* 
aya^yuiy^yuj^ | (JB MS) | |*^(CMS. §3)'^Y^^'siysyw | 

(CMS.)^ ,I ' , 2^ 0 | ^y^ | (BMS.)^y»i| l , y^N ,, »i , 3Y€ I i* :: 1 Y^*|' 1 ''i‘«*Y5 !! \'®' : ’ ,J, l^N , g5N'g^c;?i | 
(CMS.)l^ny^l'^y^Y^'^^T^ | {B ms.) lara-o^-ijyl-^yaCfaiyar^y^. 
30 wpy^y | | yag'q'^yzrui^ | 
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Ch. VIII] 


*$y#^*jrya,^*ra | (C MS.) |°i*'SV 5 v5{^ , '^ , il?? , ^« , j«rn‘gJi || 

(I?MS.) v^'V^*^* z i I|a, ^ ,:f ’l 0 , *^’ I 1 ’^ ,, I'^' z, 5 : T^ | jj<M-?jyora$i>i I (/SMS.) 
y|-a£*«'tiyyaS, | | (B MS.) ]|'yy^’, 3 q ’" a; '^’ s, 9 ! V^ r 

| |jar y- ^y g<^y Zjty | |q«yr^*yiy yi^y [^*^ a **] 5 

|a|-'gfi 1 -^?roj*(OMS. a 5 z ;)*^'| ,! i‘i^ ,I:| ^‘^ I |*«^'i , ^'l , ^ , ^Y1^'°'^ c; /* : S (:: /' I, ' 7 l fl ''» a '’| ' 

I>JBri<^^yqyFyqy*| | «yvy y ^’l^y | | (CMS.) 

jq-la-^^TyrsSyyyay | ^yrvq-j)-^ | rjraga-^-Ty a-y^-1 (# ms.) ^py^y ^y^w 10 

«*yjq*^yyryiyjlyay | y| ,, jjjy , «|*i*|j , °^ | ^'a}*'a*yyuiy^ofey| ^yy^'^p^gjr 
yra^yi| ^•ay^’ra^*^^ syy’qyyY^ (0 MS. rpy^'y^KC MS. ^yy^*w? 2 )-*;yy | 
y^^’l^'^'aBBi'I'^'a'^'a'^'a^'^'ayl^^-a'/ffy^ | gy^yyaqq-ify | |f*|*ray3y|y 
$j a *i | | ^y|-q^*| 3 y%*'yy*ra|j^ | ayv|y|’ 

^•lj-uiy^q*)ff-yy^y^|‘a i ?i^*zr*'^>i)^*^*ii|?iy^?(yy^c;^*flE,yii*q | ^-yp y^-q*gyr«yV 15 

^ l ^y^* : s ;7 iy^ a »’'»*^y*^*^ i q* s i* s >' T i^*‘^y'^^* a <'5 3 n^i*^* :c ^v^*^^ sT i i W'yF 

j)pyyi^*y«i]^y^ ! ^yfq 1 asylrw'a6yy!| || ^’f^-^y^y^yyiyya* fyyryy** ^*^- 
^a , ^^*ya l , ?)y‘Syya 5 ?i , ^ , ya^a?) | ^'y^T§"^ , yy^^'^y§rpy*®yflya'|p l j |q r a*fi=.Qi’ 
yysrsya*^ | WyqyVWySi’^y^y | ^wsy^gya^ryi | Ji^oi'jra^-a^ | §p'pr?]*rayj| | §*r 
^•|a l ’a'**iE,Bi^ | |Ji]’|*cB^*a*?i‘j)y^*a6*q’i|*y5|/?q*?i*^>i|*a'«q‘'a*^Qi | | pyyq-ayv|fy 20 

^y3V«^y^*^y§*3y^$ry;' | ^yy^’ya'^i'^i^^y^ 1 | 

| ^ya-^-ufy»r^?i | ^pyr§y*r*i 3 > J| | \^-y^^*ui- 5 |^y^-^*siJ?)-^ai ; ci | B^rfa- 

a'’yyq*§jjryj| | g^-ay^wWy^*i | ^y^y^r^y^yySTyl^ | I’tiy^y^ynVsy 

jr^-f^-ui^ || \yr.sy^-yiy|^yaja-^ | \ ^yfy^y^ | sfy|*i | yiy 05 

| pfyyy^Ty*ra6ya-uJy^ | asya-^cyj | Yiy«y.§yyyyyiyyV|S , .y 
yj,*r»jVyn*i I ^y^y^aai-^-jjpyj-^.^y.^?,.^.^ , | y 


Wi‘ 


•S?|*IJ« 


?y3 - y5Yq : vr i y3 ? ) , ¥ , T I, 5 Jr ^ I ^-yy^-yi'r^jrayg' 
^•j^-a^l I yiyyyvy3y^y3y a y4yyw*» | |y;ya3ya|^Tyr3fy*fy | myjq-aV? ) 
pyyy^T|^y;R*36ya*u^ | yraya-a^ | | gyr 30 


\\ 
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Y1YljjYYYYYI!Y s, ^' ? l | jgq*^*w < »parii$jx| , «| | I! 

i i y^'Y3y^t*yiy i \ m i& 

i°i‘a-sT^^-TTy$*ww*»$• ^ i i 5 Qr *’ 

[^o|]*|o,^^ a ,*^*^-|^-y^-a|-^C;?|^ | | ^’.gh^^lY | j^*£Y 

§Y I 3^a*YYYiY> , V^i , 9YY I 3 , li|»*| , |* I >| a i I 3^‘YYYpY*'^* 01 I ^‘I'^Y^Y^Y 
>i|?i^-^Trq*D^ | Y5.° , *^’^* 5, T5 t::: '*^* ;,:; i*^T ;,, J^ i;:,:; »‘ a, *3^' :!:i 1 YY*YY* , YI 3, * rq l)^ I ^Y^Y^Y^Yi II 

10 Y^^*[t*21Y^Y]*^*(“i^*?) e ^ - '^ , a*“l , ^Y^ ,l » }-§^*^7l'a^*V^‘|‘^ !,?, ‘ a> 9 a, ‘ I, T^ S '‘|*' , §’ J:, ’“ i5l i' 1 '^’ 
Y^y^Y 3 ^*^ | I |Y q Y^ 5 Y^ q ’^ q ’S‘ q ^Y^*u)YiY'lY^§K* I 

|jar^*3*YY1^'Y^Y^’^"?V a '^ | * ^ST] *S)*S| ! 3«!]*| | ^Y*^*^*’YSY^^SY^WiY^’ 

j§Y*i | |' 1 i*?|^ ,a i'3' J |?r ,, li«Y^'lY‘') 3 i‘ f) * 3 \' 3, IY z: l ^*SI^'Y ?, ‘ ,, l^ Q '' I, '3^ I | a i , 2"^' : i ; T a >' a i , >i*^ ,I iY I g^'^YY 

Na 

3y^yaifYY , ^'V , ^iYY^^* q '^ ! '\ I J^‘^ , l ,? l® ,, |*[^']g :: ; , YY , l ?, '^'3 ! 1 ?, ’ 1! l^II ^Y^YYY' 

15 J 0,- lY^Y»»^^Y I »4YYtY^* I ’5Y ir 'K I,, 5‘^‘^T ?, ’ J! l^ !M *^‘ I *-^-aY*^Y q W , 4'^ I’VV* 

Y^Y^'^'IY^ | Y J Y r, ‘'^ a \* 0? ' , ^ , S , J a, *fY® fI '^Y :, l^ ?, "^' ,J ^Y^ I 3^'1^’^Y^'^YH‘fV 
4Yl'3 , l’^V| :, Y r| Y( a i’?)[ l?, ] , * , Y'^ , i‘^'sY*9 a i | ^vgY&'^YTviI^’^’^SY^jip^Y 
| qv^^^’afYSY I ^•lY^^PY^’^Y*’ 

I ^' ; Y*r q *^Y* I,;5,;, *°^' :,T i^ < T z \ c:: ‘*^5’i*^* 37 |^ w *f ::;:5 ' > 5* 11 | Y£Y(Y9)'^Y*9‘ s '' q| ’*<Y 

20 VY^ I (-SMS.) ^^*^YY| Q i-| , Y*^ | ^Y WYYyIY^YYY 1 ^ I || 


IX 


(Oc MS.) £fr$-*-|-§-<'Y^*^*^Y|* , ^^YY^ , YYY q K q ^‘4* r ^ | 

YX^Y^Y*Y’YYY£ a 'V'Y^Y^'Y^Y(0«MS. y^'Y’^Y'JIY) I ^Y^YYY^Y 
YY | S'biy^Y | jrurY<j | jt^y 5 * | 'WyY*i*aY | *Y*YY'^ al ‘^ ,, | I YT^l“'Y*' z, ' I,5? i' ,| VJ I1 ^Y 
^ | Y^-^^Y q ^^Y q Y^*^ , 5*^^ , YYlY*^ , «rY*< 2 H*’ a iH* z ' | Fy^-^Y'^ | |j a <‘Y«3 ara ' 
aj-^^rlai-^a) | > gc4*zr^^r'^j|*ii-z?^T]ra 4 -'§Y r ^*X*^* r s ai * : S 34:,7 l’ Ri ^j*5^ | Y<T*Yf Y^’^Y I 
25 ^Y|^•^•3•^•^•^•Y J ^'^Y , %Y : ^ ?<, l‘» i 'V q >^' ^,, ’ I, | ,, I YYS’^YSY^ | 


Ch. 1X1 
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Sr^-yi i^yspgq | 

| ^•^^•^•^•^•* 1^*1 | ^y4Y4^' w ^V a3 V^Y^y^^' 
p• n • Uic^«^’^c;*V w, l I ?|-V^ | | 

WT^I I %y^T*y I v^^^' a '^ , Ih‘i^'^TS a, ' 2f;a, 'J3‘«*^* 1 ^Tjooo- 

V^*S#V^T , ^| I F***l^fh ,( 8i**ft I | y^'3^'V*' 3 WH ! W 5 

| ^gc;* | |a,^^c;^-il*^*^-^q^c;*%^^» ) * j |a,*ai-q l ,- 

Sfcr I 3 S'm , »VVV«*^ | ^Y°'^^‘lvl^‘^* s ^i’* , **V 5|, “ | *i I Y^'IF'^Y^YYV | 

^*Wsn’^ | | m*^c;*^-j)*^-n5?)-ti^- j j Qiq-wpay 

| $*«*X**^**^y?JV V* I V*’^vIS**| | 

Y^'VH^Y^ a *^‘*Y a '*y , I |^Vi^’y*-^y^-'W j yji*iyjjq*&rq | ^ a ‘^*lYV^‘ 10 

3 Y | I ^^TITY^TY 1 I ^•*^rgc;-uis-I lyV^YTi*'** 

**Y?[y a *i I I ^•^•^•^■^Y f ^Yg^*^ , l , ^* I i 5 ?i-Vp'Y^ , ^ ,; SY(fY)^ | W| 

| "w-s/gya-^- 

y^yU|=;-I]W*yzi^ | ^•^^^•«C<Y|*^-g»II(^'^«I|)-YZi5 i q-Il i |-(a,5J|-«>!|-isi-a | 3‘^R*^**I^* 

V» I ^Y^YYfsfpv^Y I | »»>y^ci-^^*si*j|^ | ^vfe’S’ViY*^* 

q*n*^yf* , liyY*i j M*y^Y^ygyiyyy^Y^($Y)'^q I ^'g'ljj’^v 

y^ys^Ylfv^a^Y^yyi i wy^y 3 i ysygy^y'Siys'qy^-'w 

S^c-n* | *s*^ , $ i T%$*^YS*YYY^' , W I ^•zr^rqy^yqs-iiv^Y I q-l^l’aai^-q.^. 20 

* l Y s >* , lV r * r3, l ] S^q*ai*^«j|»^fc;* | gy^yyuic;*^ | '^«.*^V , 2}*^^*3Ei I 5*a6>Ji*(= 1 a6*gy 3 *^ | 

| | ^•YY3j , qY q ’Y 3 Y a ?Y* r * , Y a | YTY||^*^y a *l*^pi?.y?j a i | 

o**8*i , W w l I ®>‘* , * ,, i I ^*^Y*^y^yVa , ^*yy^%Y , fl ; Y a, ‘Yf| a i | | ^jr*)*^* 

^'^’Yg’^^’^Y^’Y^'ilY | | YyY^Vi | | y^*uTy 

^Y^Y 3 ^ | ^yyySfy ! V , ^*T^V^* , * 1M i** r li*$ al I | ,5 < , |j Q i*a ; uiY : ^YY*i | ^y 4 y«^iys^ | 25 


| ^'H'sj.yY'xyJi^ | ^ a f^Y‘^ a< ’ a;;i;: i a ,’ 0 ' E ' , 1^'^'^ a< | flpY^Y^* a *^'l ,, * ,, l*y 

gY**^ | 3 f-^* B i-^- ; lY a ' , ' 5 > as ' , lY« , ^^Y^**’Y»)Y^ a, '|'3^ I Sy^Y II 

Eyy3Yp'a'yv^^yY^ , Y a Y||Y3 a ^**Yy3y ^ \ ,, I yByly^Y^YYY|^*3 a?, ' i:; Y3* , ’ a Y I 

iJj^ysSYTyiyijyY*) | gjq‘*aq | ^q-lT'JtlS^'JjTI-qq | Y «Y Y^'^Srzrg?! | E^YSY 3 q 
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(Ca MS.) | MS.) |**akrfr^***^‘SP*^Y^Y* , l!P | 

y^yiya^y^q'aija | I ■«M-5,-^c;-^y^yq-n 1 nij'|y3r^ooo-^.^ a) -|. 3 ^ | 

iy*gy^c;*^y^c;-5y*|y5r«i|-^*?rs'| (CMS.) | §*B*f | jffi'yy 

(Cc MS.) I (UMS.) uiyS-S-^-ai- (jOc MS.) ^ 

ya^yf | || 

! i^'^’a-^yaya-q-q^ | ^^yy^yyy 

fls.01 | ly^ys^-jjyyjP^f | * : =J^ 3 )*=i*»J^f* =5^1 «v-^***T«^*‘5^*s,^^ | ^*r 

y)ya-a-§ya-a^y-yqs,q | ygy«^ ] I |.ye,-:yr 

Ua-a^ya^ya | ■aj«‘^-i^*ai*ia l xisi*»i*al^y^^ | '|y*i’ v - 0000 | a*«yg^iV§y|y *r2 0000 | 

^•u^ly^-p^ooo | ^•u|c;-a)^-‘gyaBc;**i*a J *aBya-?|c; , a'^55 1 | jq^-ayjjq-ay a$j«| | 

I ar^^-jq*|'y^?r^ > q5?i-|a|^- 5 uq-y^ J j|-a|*J^ j wpy*y£* sw‘^‘3* | .£|yy«p’y 

as*| | !>®iyjiyp|yqg*i I 2jq-y^q‘a^-a’qy-]ay-g|^*y | | g-^-jq^-gq-^q-y 

fya*g3»i?i-y<i*^yi | gy*?y^y^-|Y^yyyyi3*i I | 

| ^JiiQvyfa I I ^g*«[n | Vp^* 

yy | i)'*yy^r|q*7 | Jiqwjgy? | ^y§’3Y | 

^•^y^iyq'q-y'q.^^ySr^ooo | | q'^^’fl^’^'I'uTs-^y^ufc;* | |q*lT*^=;-q* 

Syis^* II 

^*y3>y»r$yi | 1 I 

,|^.q-yyyya-q*fl,a6a*y) | ^ *T "S 5 ^ "H^ "S I V V* I ^ «■ * 

| yq?C|^ | zjy^^ya | fyaVa | a^yqy£^?i(»fl*?)*^i**^y | yy^-as^JiyvyrC 

^.Q,.^ , (Ca MS.) ^T*'l‘y3*‘^‘ 5 V* , “f*rV3'Y^V^Tr^T l * (CcMS.)yV 
^ya-y-jj^-^ypiq*?*.ooo I par»*2°° | y^'a^-ya | | yfyasyy | «i-§*gy 

zr-qpyyyq-Wyiruh | I Y’ 

^a-uiyy^ | q*lyyy#V^ ,: *Yy | ^YV^-fy^^y^'a^yy | | 

^yy^-q-al^Ti | yyyyfy^|Y a’$*a*yiy »!• yu | apyyfy^y^ | y^y^yzya^iy 
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Ch. IX] | 51 

I y^yyyq^a-ly^yfc;*^ | y» ,! i^ ,! i | ! 

^■vT? 0000 ’^'^’^ I ^•^r^Y a, ** , P ,a »(^MS. .^j ,a i •*p^yy%*a‘>4<y5fl*‘5yB | ^ayn^a* 

Y* I ^irjfisra^ | %y)y<\y’|«i | | a ^yy4yy^T^*»-a3y*iyy*i I I 

| yiyf-Jy^JJ | yyiyv-oo | ^-^ Tl) ooo | a5*rl«y^ I y^y^-yrysyycyaa* 
|=>^ I | ^y^'i^'y^y^yyflaByasTyaya'riai | ^*yr 5 

I yy^y^fl^y^lftyay I a**3y**5r^y^*4^*3y I 

^y'ay^-^yyra'a^-a^-gy | i^y-uiy^-^^ | ^=;*^>i]-^-q-^^*a-^-^*^>i|-Si-^*gc;* 

^yryv I | I ^•Y^'l‘^ , vvX 3 \ , ^ !i i‘ ,| ^ J1, * a, '^ 1, I ,! '‘^* I1 ^ nJ r 

^ysy^y#^ 5 ^ 1 ¥T3y^y^ : °>y , n 1 yyr^a-y^^yaN'Se'a-yy 1 

a , ^*a&^*p^ , j|*?ic;* | ijj‘l^‘|*ai*i^*a?t I ?i*n*jiq*a*^ | ^*yrya*aa?i | r2j*§^*^*^r*zj*^-^r*^Tc;*^ i =7i^i*^c;- 10 
| *y«*y*|*r^*yy | | ^yaaoyjraiuN’ay | 2fcy 

Y\ fvTV) * $y **aycyas*rBfyay | ^•^•^•‘5 : ^->i|^a 1 -gc;-tc;^c;* | ^yorflFy-^-^yyylay^ | 
y^ys 000 I ^^JJ^’^ooo | 4a^y;«yv:^ayy;iJ| ] ui’zT’^ I ^•s-ay*]^ I yTy^^yyas^Mfts* 

Y I ysyyytyya^y | I s '^'4 I i , ^'^' ss i ? i | | 

I y^yay^W^'^yya'yy I ay an,* yjy n,yufy*yyy | ^yaap'Scy 15 

^ | l'^'yyr***siyay 1 | yy aj*y y^payn^a | 

| | "y *i*i I ^'yySiy^rly^ | *j*g* 

^a*^y^*;ao6yyrR,aya?i | ^yn^q'jrji^cyran; 1 ysygyylfyyV'^y »iSia*i | aya-ay^ay 
| yayr^Tylyuiya^-yi | sjysr;n*an!*ay | lytyifyyji^yiii^yyi | yyy' i R*y'l I 
• ^-yg^y^yyaia | GT^ f fY^T9^^'**3 a ‘ a *^'1^ | ^yyryry^y | gjyujyyy^y 20 

>0 

isyrs*^* | a’fyi | r^’B^y^ayy^ I ^yyryaTy 5 ^ I Bya*asy*j*rf3y | ^-yy^yyjy 
y^-ayay] | Tya^*;ijyyyy*i*gy^yyya&;?i | ^ ! yn 1 y^ , 'M-^-| < ^*^?i-ls-gs(^*|'sP)‘ 

| ^yryrgyaDyzf?) | ^•ayy’fray | ^•^•^•«*|'yura , i'a'o)*n 1 aa , a i i]‘*^ | ay a ‘(§*r'0|j a r!s; | 
y‘By^yByy%y^ayy^ | yyy2°° | as^-^ya^yaB.^’nyyg^t | ^yy^»i | gyqy 

1 ^yaySygyqyWyjrgy | ^ySy^tyy i ^yy^ i V*4^'3^*^y|3y^y«yV 25 
^T^V5•^T2 oo *yy^y^v s i]sy«i'^ i a | /Tjy^*^*2H^)*^*'l,^y , '3iyaMiiyya] | ^*y 
gy*T<yyy2F | yya'Byy*i | a^aya^n,*!^ | yasr|y | ?i*^‘|^ , a' | yyuiyyy^yvyj | ^ys* 
n*ya*|v$j?i*yy | ^ya*|a*^>!] : sry*i*ay' : ra'<]ni || 

3 y«£y^yzT*y*^ya*y ysj | q*y^’yyyzray ujyyy | yly?} | ^yaVyyyygylyy 
“^’4*^’^ I VT^Yyi s ih^*^yyy , yy^ , lyya , 3yy') | '^y^'a^yy ya-a^yliy*y oq 
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sjfjY | JX^*^■YY^Y a 'Y‘ , Y I $Y“iY^Y* 1, *^Y^YY a “Y45 ,, I I^YY^ 51 I ^YY^YYIjW jY^Y 
I ar^mtrflpY'SjY^Y* I | f*^Y*Y>Y J:| Y*ij a, '-Y B ^ I IT^Y’Y 

H*YY | «YYl w, ^Y**^*f'^Y*Y^orn*^Y | nj’S^Y^* | «YYYY£Y*Y^‘«i | ^Y^*^*** 

| q**Y^ | |^y^’^^X^TY^Y*^ | V«Y^Y3**V» | 

5 I X , Ry* z,, YY* i 3Y z, Y I gy^Y^^Yl^T^T^’^’S* | *i3Y% 

z;ji^|-B,gq*si|u|7i | ^3Y^*^V ,I I f l JJV 3 a, Tf ,, '9 , >'^ , Y^’ :,;5? '' :: i^ ,f l‘^' J \ ,!| I | YW 

? oo | ^q.^^-yvoo | 1*0,^*^ | I YTY* 

*i« | ^Y**’ a Y'Y^YW-Y^'*Y a Y' a 9Y- ! (Da ms.) Y^Y^YYYY^Y'YY^^Ya-^ 0 * 
wi*YY | aoiYYYY^’YTYY | 3°i * ^Y^l , a , 2 00 ’ : 5«'UlY n? l I (Oc MSoRR^ l *'YY® , *'Y a 1fY ! 3’ sr ^Y*' a> Y 
10 syyY^Y^Y | ^Y5‘^fa*^*V^Y^*'^ I -Y a ) , ^ , S' , “i'V5'^^' a '^ J| *Y XJ5? i'TW !! \^ I 

| I 2p , f‘Y 7 |* ra * , Y a * 1 I | ^•*j?l'®3>j‘^*a’i' 

I I I R^*$Y3Y- I Y^Y 

SpY | | ^•^•Y'JIYY^YyU I Y*YYYW‘WY3YySy*- 3 * 

(0ftMS.)T J =i* a ) , ^I^ (CcMS.) p-ai : V3^-^ai-a6^-*i^-ai*5(-'5'3^-*i-^c;* | ^-^yYyVW^'Ry^Y 01 ’ 

15 | XV ^Yl 0 ^ I I 'YIT**!^^ I 

| Xy’Vy^-iytvi i Y'YSYi-^’y^’T^o^Y’Y* I R^vS**^* ! 

^Ya’|*^Y^W I1 ’^ , '^Y^ , l' vvoo ‘^Y II ’ s '^ :, '^ ,q I ^Y^Y 3 ^ I V^Y^*^Y3Y^*sJ«i , >ri|ni | 
^•|?i-3Y«*|^ | Y'JJY^’^ 1 ’ I i rBY^^*^ , Y«'^ ? '' s ^YI5Y^ , =' I ’ 7 i I ^YY’VYY'Y^-.gai-lY 
! ^Y^Y«Y’i a ' I VYY* r ^’ a V a V*YY(^Y) I ’’YvIySYTYYY1 YYY 
20 | lYT-far^Yl^*^ I ¥ ) Y3fV :,: 3YY , ' a '5 , l I VR^Y^'Y'Y**'* 000 *^' 

ofliraY^Y I 'VyYPY^YYVH^'^'Y 3457 !***'YY^'^^*I r^'^Y^Y I lY’^YSfYY^ ! 
^*§**rV»*"Y | 'J|•lY'^Y•V^I 3 \’ :y| '^'i , ^ ^|, I’^ ,, ’5Y•^l^T ^) Y , ^ 3, I XY a Y^Y4Y^'YVYrY 
ufYa^ | X'^Y^^Y^Y^Y^* 1 I | |orwXsY a 'Y»|*<fc* | ^y^Y^Y 

Sf-^ | yTSY^YI I Wy^'s-Y^ | SY^Y'l^'Va-arXYi'^'YY I Y^Y^YY^'YY*" 5 *^* 
25 BY^Y* | sj*> , *Y$** r ^Y* l **Y* I ^a^YY^'^YY I fft’ a '§Y I !y*Y¥<YYY^ | Y^YSY* 
a . I ,^-^^B l ^-3YiY^ J Y^Y' a, 'Y^*|V^'3^ | ?j'RY'Y^*i' , I^*®i-^-^^ > Y'a*g>Ji^ | Xt** 
t5*Va*q^p| | Y^Y^Iri I ^yVHS^YY^Y | SYavYT^Y^Y^^'YW’JIY | ^’gV^Y 
| YlYYSwa'iY^Y I ^Y a ^'^Y^ I r Y3Y'V r :!YY?*H 7) I . ^Y^Y^Y* 1 * 
fj^.^5 | yy?1 | IYTY^’^Y^T^^S^Y^^'^’^^PY^'PY^ | ^t^Y^’Iy^Y^Y 
30 yi I Iyty*^ I yTW^’Y^y^* I I 
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1 ’''yly^YTY^ ! 

1Y | I ^yaV^&^^Y^Y^yA^yyY I * 1I I^ i::; .*^ : ^* a *I ’’^’’l^* 

aj^*sr*g5]*^?i | ^y^«4rWy%**p;* | a, *^ , n^*^ c ^* z:, *?( ; S*^i*^ ,, l*^ ,, 1^* , n i;: %* a '^^*^* ta ^*^*^ £: N* I 'Sya'gY 1 ^* 

«c; , a*5M*^ii]?i*aj-‘ajq*|'^?( | | ®VXV^ I *aI 

*15**3 I ^'**^T’iI : N*»i=;-'o*^j r *^^*5*ii^-‘^*^-^^ I Ix^Y^s u (Ca MS.) V^-^-a‘^-?|c;*a*^*(<^* 

| njja*^Y a Y’S/Y^Y^*3T a '^* j | V^VT 

Y’^'lY^ya’a^Ylyijiwyy | q*^^*^oi-a' , ga« , »r’^*ei,pi ( '4c;*»i*|5 l *ar«i|*^c;*a5^g?i^?i | 

0, T5* !I ^*^^ I || !l i'»)r’ ; S*^ : 5^ | \^ , °i'^T a i-g i ^ , pc; i fi*| a i-^‘^‘|'5 , i]- 1 ^ J Ji*aj-aic;*z;ac,-jiYa^*3?t- 10 

5* I ^'vrYnyy^Y^* 1 

| YgY*y;N , aijy^?r*''|<v 

^ q, YY^*YYl^'Ji^‘ a5 ^V^ | | q-^^’^ylfYYT^Y^’ I "TY 55 * 

YYVY^ I ^•^•a-^' : ^»n II 15 


X 


(0 MS.) 

n ^•jje.'y a ■ ^^‘1YS* 


‘% J) *5'5‘^3'^'^'T|%5 a, T t, * E ' ,) *« I T^Y I a| *51* I SF’N® 1 I 3’Y1 | | >'|*p 

YHY I ^Y*'1 | («t*^y^l) §'?! ^Yaraqv^y 5 ^ I [“r^pr °» , ]^c;*^* wpai *|^*5rv | [^y 20 
PYjlYTlY’^'a'Y^'Y^ln I ^^■^^X ? /^)‘ l ' ,, * , '^ ;5i ‘ ?,I i^*® ,, ^’ J ’ 2 I 
pq*^*a*a5?j'aj*a|*2^|^*(Vqa , 3Y*^'«’ 0 I gy^’tY*^ 0 | | 

V^Y^Y^- ZJ, *- a '*3^ || 

^*S* ,, |^’^’%3. a, *IV* , W* , ^V^* I lYY^Yi'^'^l^T^Y§Y^Y a V 
^*^Y^* a **l^**3’ ,, '|* | jgar^urvw-^ | °i**i*lY§*^ , *|Y^wgy*Y z|; Y3^ | ^V^TY^Y^* 25 

^ya/qyly^y^Y^YfY^yayly^| I| '^’5 , i*3 5 ’|' , | , \ ? i’ a * 3!, q'T a i ? i | 

| ^yjqy*jy*rar^sj*^^*^*^*w* yyy | IvY^Y^’ 
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| | * *i|c^* si * »ai *^* p; * ^ • ^c;*^ - ^ o j *JY*"* , Y yv j 

| I (Yl®'ir7Y3Y a *^’^Y a ^ | 

zj^q | PjY^Y3"i j) ^•£'ra*^Y®*^YY^*^*^^ ? ’^Y^Y^ ;: V ,, l^ :| ' 1 | |jq , ’3‘^*^Yj|‘ a ^V* , ^ ,a '' 3Y3>'Y 
TjZf | ^Y^YYY'Y'*^* 33 *^* | }, 4 |*mi|) , 0 ^aj*ji'*‘^c;*aj?| | *r^‘ 

5 a Yii*i I T-SYP^'S* 1 | ! ^rTST** arsr Y ,, l I ^Y®*^ I ll ara ’ 

V^Tn 5 I 0 , ‘5 , l^'^*f3^(^T)' I a ^‘“ i ’ I 5 Q, ‘ ! Y^YPYI SY^’C^Y*^ I ^’Y^YY 1 ' 

i («*3fvv5*i c^ 5 ^*^ s J ;: s'»»R* :, T a i' $y 
T^D^YT 1 ’^ | (3si*YY a Y rvsiY Y-^ Qr ) a Y t i®*- : 9Y a5, ' , '^ a, * SI ^ ,, l Jf i | 3*1*** Y^rY** 1 ^^*®**(®*Y 
| ^yY'I^Y^Y | ^♦^;w^YPY^ , ®’ q ^YPY^ I ^‘Y^^T®*^* 11 I ^Y^iT 3 ^' I 
10 ^*^ , *yVyv^TY(WY)'YY®^Y^Y I *’^*§ , *FYY^YV||'*Y^*YY a *YY I aoj’^Y*Y^ ,UN ^* 

! Y q ^Y^YY^*Y^ a< -1 ^’^’^‘IPT^Y I ' a4 *^ :g l^* : ^ :q l^'lJ*n3‘ 3;, * ;c,::i I*^ :? ' , * I,: PfY’ 
^0,^-q | ^'i’^* a ^*4^*^Y«3Y a *^ , I’’“ i ^* 11 

^c;*^q^-'Ti3^*(aq*^*g*<*)afe^*‘3'*p*4|oi*^^*3il^*<avf i ^* | jY$ ls r*i*rg 3 vV r YYY|‘W^*^Y[^Y 

| **«^Y a Yl*YYY®^Y^ a i I ^•Y^X^*^^**YY^ ,1 > , ^*)S,*o3* 3:i ‘^‘^ , ^Y'^'3 ? i , ^'“i c ; ? i ! 
15 ^•^•aoi*^*?i*® , ^*qi7c;?) > ii?( | z]*srj)®Y ytspst^F^YY j Y^Y 8 !* 34 * a7 l* aj |^ a >*^^ ,? t'^ :f; i*^' ;:,; 1 * I, l®S* II 1Y C:: '*I 

| e>®*$* a) *® *^X Y^T^Y-^’^Y I Y^’ 5 ^* 1 'Y* | 

I I Q, *Y t4 ‘ 

*jY**'s°-r^Y|YT\Y| , *<* l | Y^?ri^ | f3YY»’V^*#^'^*fY3'*4 I 3Y*YYY®YY|Y 

^•£yV# r *i Y®«l I I 

20 MrgYpY^^Y^’^Y^’^V*^ 1 W«*^^* r ^T^’^*®‘®S’ jq ^ :::: '’ z, i !, i *Y< 1 ^Y^V3**-pYV q * 

| {^w]^y*Y^^Y^3Y®y^‘^ I Y gj' Y ^ *^YI'Y A °° | v-oca,.^ j |*ra-Y 
^YIIy^YW^Y^'^Y^Y I |TiYi!'|!^ , ^YY^Y 3 : iT aJ * , ’ lJ, YYY|!' s, * ;t i'*Y ® YYV^YYYY^Y 
ziQ,*^<5^c;*Z^c;*^*«j»(-uja;* - ^*«/j»• xj-Igzj | *o£YY^Y^|!^ a "*Y a ' ; 3 a ! \'ilY%Y rj '*F I U'|V^‘ 
y^Y j y^yI'^’^’Y^’^’Y^Y^Y ! WrY^Y^Y*^'®* 1 | Ir^HY^Y I °iY3V®V 
25 3qp^-zj*uTY*a*«4Y I zw-YV^’^’l’iSYfY 3 *^*^ I *’^'Y^\|* j P , 'F|YY | ^?tWy®*^Y 
^ |- «i?j*®i ia i*^ , !i | ^ t >5 3I | ,F; i I ^v^*^Y^Y®^Y3’ ; § a, ’ I Y* , 3 !, i | 

YY^Y-S I 

^Y^yI'I^YY I 

3Y$® , ^^'Y , ^’l| a| *® , §Y I 

30 ^^Y z, ’ 3;,c; '' a ' ,g Y(^*3*)^ ,a *§Y | 


mini Sfy 
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| jjfy yy^^yiiyq^'S* | ^*i*v»*I q; V*’ 
g^yyiy^-yy | I I W 

^^yray^y^ I ^ a '-a^*|-fT^'|*'5 , i ,, ? ,0,I ’'| ,I ’'^* a, '^*5( , I’^^^'^'»'' x, |V3T n,?, 'lV«* 
lj<* | | | yyyn^ I 


| ayy^yliyw’^y*^ I y“ia-,gy£r*rwqa*.g*f | QJ*^(°i , ^* i y 

^^•''^^)*a|- 3 q^^*n-aj - - «aj ♦ j "^*a^*«V**Y " 01 *^ EJ *! 

| ^*y ?(f2^’yy§y «iy STY’" 


q ’y^'Y^Y q '^Y 3 ' q ‘*'VY^’^Ya*5y(^ , a^’^ , wa-q , a'j!r#) I | a < , yi ? r 


a’Vyy'a*yr | | ^^•^•^^•o,gv n 'Y*’ I, ’ l5 'T I, ‘ :: iY I 10 

y\ j “r^i^-yr^-y;- | ^•1’*j\«Sva^c;* | lY£y*^l*ra|*ry'l I 
aijya^cy | ^»r*p'iV»)gyay | a«|*«(*>|^**i ?) , ^*^ , g^‘^* > ii5 , »] , i^*w , ^ ,i 5^ , g=i'B, i ! i ) , ^g ,3 J' z i ,a i*^v :s i^ | 
Y5 , %*Y3 q, Y>' , #l I ^T^^YSj^^Yly^'ia'yy I »'if , *i , nv|'vS-^T'-yi|*pi-^*^‘ 

i q*^yy***iiY»Vly§* i r* v 5*3|t3 ,r *3 ar *Y *'&' i Tj*‘*v 

^'iv^'W^y*^ | | yujy qy »• |y <yray | ifcy^y 15 

i ^yyys^yyy i « B » , l , ^*^ , a ,d »^*^ , " , 5*»i. , ' , s c ; , flY^Tv^^*^Y5 ,, *® a '* ,? ^*i 

I ^y;«fyw'|pq***py^-a*aj I s;c;*zr*Tl*«aj»i?i^»)?l^'^^’g|c;?l‘a* 
yy | ^iraylyqy^ifwy^-a^’yy | a y y $^y ^ * a? ^ §V^ | ^•qy'*ry^ujy|iyyy I 

^•py^Ytfya*3fa|*rs;y I S'lY^Y^gY^y^* | I D ar 3* , ‘ 

^•jjfygyyy | w^ycy^yty^yylya^i*! j ^*ay?rayraijy) | ^*** 20 

^•yyyi*qy$*ry* j tray »^y *V | *!jy a?r^‘rygyyt I Ty^'ify^yaii^'p’yy | 

Sr^y;q-ia*^'*y^yaVpwa| , s| : fi | ^ a J’tr^y^Y"£y n| 'a r j!J*i'^*i | yjsp.a^oi | ^•y?^®'?*^* 8 **y’l*!* 

] ^qyaryj^jr^ryii) | I i , ^ , ®« , V ,, Y 11 I 
^YW^Y^’^YV^’^'a | T^YP^Y^yy^y a^(§^.P.)*$Y B >3Y^'l ,9 ' , *|yy I | vw*^**i *^y^y I 

33y«|qy^ya*yyq5^ , 4g^*®]R*r's? , “l i | gy»r£V5^;i'^yOT*y^g»*"a*"yy^ | yjryAV'-^o^yjj^* 25 

yyzisy* | «y«*yA<*'^y?^*yyan/*. | | , *^yy^y^2(f^’yv i) *f * *>'■ | 

v^*as*|MMyzrui3j | ^ , yY^ , y^ a i , ^? ,Q rsaa'|}yif'^‘=y2«' 0 *«'i , yv'-*a*y£ | ^*r*tyHK’*t'? v »22*®*'y? | 
yy<^y^*r?«J2*»i*y? | |rg^ , iVW , §y*^ , 2?y® , y v ''*zi*y* | .®*y'®’3*l I 

jfy1^ , gy3f , «!'w,M<.*yY®i , ya || y*ry«- v s 2 (f , ^y 2 'a'iy 2 | « y »* y AiC ^• • aw- j 

<y«.«/o*q*^*yv | ijyfjy ^y(?AV t 'a*'i)''A(<! , asy aT]^ | *1 • ^ • y^&g.' yyay• wy y3?TJiy «<*, | 30 
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| igar^'l^’araSfVYY^-a | ^Y^'i^V^Y | 

I °u^’y'Vu*!*q*i‘V! I flarp* 

Yr&*a*§YY< | | 

5 V 1 |^^Y^‘f|Y*'*Y a, *«h* | MyI’Y^'Y 

| ^Y^Y^’^Vy^'^'^Y^'S*! | | ira^Y PY^^YY 

i y^’V^ys) 1 ; i! 

(%'^*^Y a Y*^Y|Y a ')lTY a Y | g^ , |*»iYf , |c;*a*°i*|'^ | ^•^•Sr*^*^^t;* | 'fi'zf - | YY a '^' 
10 # I Y*Y| fl‘^11 | ^*ar^ | \^^c^V*U'W 

^Y I ^Y®YY^ q '^'*Y^'*[’^ a ‘l!‘^Y Y a ^ 1, l ),r 3Y^*YiiY(^Y^Y) ?, ‘^ I, 'i)* r pY ,ro Y^Y^j a r 
^ ! PYYYY s Hi*HY"'fr| | ^YYYY^YUui^ | r -i , ^^* j ?|i§s , ^^* ,l \* I 5^ !! l^ | 
gar^Y^Y)^'^'.^ | g^YJ^’^^’^’^YYY | Y3YY^’$’5*;io^YYs v g*i , ;i^ | f | | 

YY a ’^'3*»^Y*Y a ^ 1 'fa-pa-s-agcY I ^Y^Y*^' 11 ' 1 ^' I w&r^fYW^* I YY^^'YY 1 ^* 

15 f^'YY I ! SJYa-^ j;$ I «r^ I »fl | ! 

jj|^ri!i<cg-^-« | aY4Y^Y°rYYfY J, lfi | Y£|Y®YYYYT^‘*^’|jY* , ^* ra * ia 'Y , l I ^Y^YYY 
w*YYYYY a * R 'Y , l | ***Y*HY*V^Y*****Y^’13**^T a,, VY I ^ , ^ , ^Y a ^9^*(5^$|3 t Y Y 1 * 
i$jY a ‘^Y I ^®>**^j*§ a n*‘ > 5* Sf ]^ c ;* i w*§) i:: ^^* y 3 ^ I 'vo’i^ra'YU I 3Y a Y^Y^3^* a ’^’^^*^’^*Y B 'Y , l | y 

| n^Nw*pq-y^o^y 5 -^ | ^’ a )-^Y^'>i-5f)Y’ , '‘^ , ' a '^' II, 2 vv '^ 0,I ] | 5^ | 

20 I Yvi*r*r.YI| g*jYw**y$Y^*5*** 

-S*^*^^*^i 5, l : ^*^' ;:,; i*^* it< ^ ai \* z \R*^^ 5 ^*^ | aj* j«r'5'^Y ^W^*3^*|j a i*YY^Y^*,3i Q,,a * 

a y^*^’Y , Y a «^T'^’Y a Y^*“jY a ’*iY Y^’Y^’YlYYYYYT^’YY ^*^*^Y a ’ l *'TY , Y 

SVaSYSY I R'Y^T^'^Y'^'YY I I | | $jy 

Y"W3 q 1 ^Y*^’ 3 S z,!a, *'S ,q I Y Yi’TY^Y | ^ T ^-^-|- T a^a I .* j ^.< S /°. 

25 YY I a Y^*Y a ’ ,J 'Y a ‘¥ :: '* | 4S a ''-Sg Q )*^^ , 5rp , ?}^ , ^5^ , Y=i^ ,I i^*g’n,g il i* I i , ^^*-i ! M | "yjjyrya'^H'r'^?)* 
yM-<v5Y3Y’S’YY^YY’ a ^Y*'3*> | ^Y^YTSY^y^ysv^Y^W I ^YiY^- 
^Y^Y || oi'^Ti'^aa'^’I'a’aai'aTi | ^ya^ya , YYV^’^Y a,, *®Y^’-S a, * ,l \ , '< I ^ , $Y' , * a ‘ l 2r'|Y : SY 
»rjjg^'a'^‘5j7i | p’€^*| - Y^*Y Y^Y^r *YY^Y^Y W**Y a Y a |Y I y'^*raryi|*raViY t, ‘ 

I ^Y^YllY^’^Y^’^y^ | I -5^*| | ar^y^Y | ya*^*3ry 

30 ^l*i’l^’^'SY ! ^Y^YY^'^y^y | 3 ’iY ;s \‘ u,!: ^'^'' 3 T^’ fa ' I,: S' j gY^’a^YY^Y^ 71 ’ 
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| jg°r||^ , q , ^Y'^'Y^’^TY , ’ w 'Y^^ , Y , '® r Y il, l*T 0 >3V^*Y' | ^ya*^* 0 **’ 
n$ , 3YT*3Y a 'YY I tYT ft > E >Y a "3*i | 5 3 q : fr| |j»i'gjr=i9Yq*f | 

| | * , ^TYY^Y**T^‘^Y§ c Y | 

ni , ^>I[^ , a*^^'i5?| , a|*ufc l *SrY3'q'^ | p* spj" Y ^ * a| *S* 5 ]^ ' q?H*l * *^Y a Y I * , 'T a '*^l * a YY a * 5 

“flYY 1 | ^•^^•^•^^^•e|i*g^*i^*a*^^*^^^' 0 SH'5T^ , §’ I,;, T' a '’P I, ' ,I i^'‘^‘ zi,I, 1 c: '*^ I ^’VF’ 
s<^»^ , s|jg^ , i^*o | y« , ^^ , ^g» , ^*aro£K*w*F 0 >|' a, '|^l’| Vj 5' 1, ‘ ,r 5Y | a| *Y'l* , *t3 a, ' a *Y'’‘3 , l | $*l**Y 
| yFY^YV^YY;* | | «‘w|q*^V4 a l , 3’». I 'V'SIYS* 1 I YYY 

weCY^* 1 I «5*^’WY^* B ^' a Y I q ’^^'^’^^^’^'5'^'3^"^V , 'l^ , ‘^ ,l, 3T B '^* I l^ ;?, 'i* l,7 n o '’ ,! I , \ t:: '* ! 
j^bh| ^'^Y or Y^’ D ^ , ^’^^’^’lj’^'y^Yir :,, F*^Y^Y a Y1 IS^'Y^' to 
^•WY^Ys* I I 

| V|Y.3^*¥H , HYY i | ^Y^Y'S^'Y^Y^YIYY 

j^yY^V qq^'YY | fl,an*^i!|*sm*^'sr‘5*alY* I l I 5R'“i !l \‘^’ 1I? i | ^wjr'^'y Y'^’^’^SY^TYTy 

*rg$ | I 

lY-ail^-a^Y'^Y^'YlY^'^'Ml ^Y^YT^'YY**' 15 

^ r3k ’ 

q.T|^*aV^ ; i*q^*^ , -3Y zl,0, ' a '^Y I,; n o '’^\ I I IfY^YT^Yq^jg 0 ’* 

nrYY«*(?) YY^YTra&'rq*! | B,qa’a^“r^ ,c uiq | ^'a^'n’YTy sYSq^'Y^'S^'YY'a’^’^Y | YY“iy 

| tfo’$Y a, ’^Y3*l I J*Y3pJ , *J'5=;«i i 3*?T-^-Jiq'(0r|5*j<Y)^ ?, ’^Y 
I q*^Y*i*lY I, ’ ? 'q^ ,,?, '^Y5 ,z ’q a ’' : ’ , qY | ‘t*’Y*J3‘^• °) - S* * 20 

jY/^y I fY^'qY 111 ' 1 ’^^'^' 1 ^^ ! ]|Y^’Yl!JY^ih‘Y^*^’*Y a I ^’^YSj^’.YY^yv I 

^•«Mjr§ya**i<yatf I | 

a^*a 1 na*|Y a ‘?q'§Y'^‘^'^ ! I , ^ I, ’ (5) *Y* , ^' 0 '3' 11 ‘^' i 3 ?, ' z, ’ a, ’9 5 i I 

?«/*isj*| | «*g/Y9jYi^’?aY or Y^* a, ’^^* a ’^*^^* s *^’ qi ' ! PYYYJ3 a '’ a ^'i3' I ’* c, 'q^q‘^ | YYY 
|'’»r?j-Y , E,*iB^*a*nY"^ I, ’ < ^Yq ? > ,,1 '^^' i « ::: ; ri >'q t > ? i' 0J ’ !: ’5 ,a, ' : iY3^^*’^ : ^’ a ’ :: >Y I YlY^qC^F^y ^ | 25 

-v. -s. cv -v *«v C\ ~v 'v-' ~s~ *v“ •v' c\ C\ ■^r' °\ **■ r* *nC\ 'V' 

»i«Y^Y*^Y | I «y=i*®y3Y*>yyY^*3TY^ I ^Y'^' ,a ' :::,I, *^ c '* r, ‘ i i , n* f:i ' i:,:::, * ; 3 :i: '' 34 * ; Y ,3 '* ig3 n' 

vjl’^'a^'qq'H/Tjai'sj'q^j-ns^ | (^'$’9^-0^’ )4q* l5 i I,I, '^Y*^’^' < -' < '' ,, *' 5, *^’ A " a * Y? I ^’Y^* 

qiq*3?i | |a*§Y*^" >t4ii ?*® , *Y^ 4 * ! lY | I | 

j)Y I I’Sjtv | 5Y*%’^^*^*^ :q *i^' a **iS* li;| ^-* , ^ , I I W^*^* I ' , 5 ,s »* J f ; |*5Y^*» ? i* 5 Y a, ’iY ,3 ’'T? a I 
Y*^« I Y?Y ! 5 € <vw | ^yvw | I (lY^® 1 ’ 30 
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zK^B^nrirul^ | *l*a&yar*rsiya*ui^ I) I | aryi^T'Syay 

qjijygy | q*y?(*»a , 5y&V«'’<yi| I gflsrsyysj'ir^.i!^ II 'f'.'Y 

n 1 qq.Hpyq^q.a^*2p«yai , iiq , a.q^’)| : si | | py*j*l | 

syirivW'^y^inS*^ - | 

ai^*zi | | ay qj*-*|*|.zf.ia,yq| | y y?(*<y>’^y y ^or^yl-gy^y i'yas , ^*r z; i’3Bl || 


XI 


~v~' C\ 

a T-§ , *r^ 


i i ^It 5 ^ i • 

lai-a'-ag-^aorX^*^’^ | «*yy^y*r yrgyyi | n^-Sray • 
ryojy^-g | |jq.&nJ^NRy^yy|B/y|s^^ | p^*«f**y • 
iT*^yy'a^y^*ni'qy' s ygc;^-^ | 


Cs rv ^wrs Cs ,i ^ l **v s ^ C\ 

| uy^’oy ^s^y;.q'gyq5*r3^ | ayoray 

ii ^ 

-s, C\ C\ "V *V“ 'VT. _ __°\ 


a^-Sf-ay ....... 

^aj-yq*ysi^yq^^*^ | py a-a|*|*l'Sj*l j n^*3f*ay 

.... 

| s^*3T # q^ 


ufyzi-ui^*) 
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af* vs4, 
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yv^*gq*q^yB^'y«r , 's , ^y»r , y a « , !|*iq* 


n| I\ «> fa, 


a-i*x 1 jj’4i^«/'rj].av o '' B >5 Jr | | VW-^'W 

S •v * * 

| yynrfaaa* 


jy*u (*° 
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np/sraA-c a .^ w ' y ^- 9 /^ | 
§^*Sr <.&izywy?& | 
gij’jT* <&?yo4.»\3ryy<s/ | 5 


w*Trl^ 1 l*^ c; ‘* 3 \ ;,1 '(** s ’ £: ^* ,i \^*) ^ Q >’ a '^*8^’%* : 5i £:: ; , ^ oo '^*^'P' 5 < 

No V ’ 

Y*^*^q^\3^*^Y^Y^”^’ q;i ''" a ' I|ir ..... 

qV*2 


| ^^•«’^Y^ 5 Y !:i:5 * , ' nr ^T 

••••••• 

j*Y« • «r iiy zft* ivw • §f*r • 

I | W3 ,; V ,r ^ z i I | 

q'*a 1 Y^*Y^zjeii*^?i*ai*r3 l |^*^^ | lb* gsrzruiYX || 


10 

g=Y^’ f 000 | 
njY’Sr ?<.°o° | 
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LA-DVAGS-RGYAL-RABS 



TRANSLATION 




THE HISTORY OF THE KINGS OF LA-DVAGS 


I. Introductory Verses 


(L MS.) Adorned with the thousand eyes of knowledge which surveys the three times, p. 19. 
Fruits of the merit of tenfold a hundred sacrifices of good deeds, 

May the Indra of strength, being addressed, give with his heavenly sword 
Answer to the intolerable lightnings strong with flickering desire. 

(S MS.) Having been made to toss upon the breast of the gazelle-eyed one (Ri- 
dvags-mig-can, Mrigakshi), [who isj religion itself, 

By the childViron hook of the wonderfully sweet and all-knowing Gesar, 

This clear mirror of religion, reflecting nakedly the images of dancers in 
combination and separate, 

Is made a neck - ornament of Him of the Five Crests (Zur-phud-lna-pa ? 


Pancasikha, i.e. Manjusri). 


NOTES 


The three times mentioned in the first verse are past, present, and future. Gesar (Kesar, Kyesar) 
is a well-known deity of the pre-Buddhist religion of Tibet. A book on history or geography is generally 
called a mirror. 


(A MS.) II. Account of the Origin of Tibet 


Though, generally speaking, all constituents in themselves are altogether pure 
beyond the limits of speech, yet, on account of the ripening or not ripening of the 
succession of souls, the heavens are wholly enveloped in the delusion of 
subjective illusion, and the world contained therein appears in manifold forms 
and colours, more than we can grasp with our thoughts. According to the Mdzod 
(Kosa ): 

There were diffused ten millions and one hundred distinct suns and moons, 

And the 1,000 millions of gardens of lotuses, each consisting of four continents, 

Which are all surrounded by the circular rampart (cahxcvdla). 

All these appear as enumerators of Sag-thub’s (Buddha s) name. 

How in the almsbowl in the hand of the holy Rnam-par-snan-mdzad (Vairocana), 

{who is also called] Gans-chen-rntsho-rgyal, this world of three thousand originated, 
although variously related in the traditions, if we summarize it, following the 1 on - 
tan-bsdud-pa : The ether is the receptacle of the air; that (the air) the receptacle p. 20 
of the mass of waters; that (the water) the receptacle of the great earth; that (the 
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earth) the receptacle of living' beings. Such is for living beings the cause of activity. 
Thus, at the time when in the beginning the ether had remained empty for twenty kalpcts 
(fabulous periods), in the period of rest, the moving atmosphere gave support from 
below; the joyful sphere of the waters collected all together, the sphere of fire [that 
is] of knowledge and action brought down ’heat; and the bright sphere of the sky 
opened the door: the powerful golden earth was levelled out in vast extent. It 
was spanned by the endless blue dome of the sky. It was pressed down in 
the middle by Mount Lhun-po (Sumeru), the king of mountains, of unchangeable 
colour. The four continents, which never transgress their limits, the treasure-houses 
of the five elements, were planted. They were surveyed by the four queens of the 
four unchanging seasons and the hours. [Then] the living beings [down to the 
inhabitants of the] hells came into existence. 

At the time when in Hdzam-bu-glin (Jambudvipa) life was 100 x 10,000 years 
a being was born in hell. At the time of the thus coming into existence of 
primitive creatures [the world?] had lingered for nineteen periods. An account of 
the occasion, origin, and measure of them (the creatures) and the four or eight 
continents will be learned from the Miion-pahi-mdzod (the Abkidharma-kosa). Now 
the manner how the outer vessel of the world grew upwards from below; the creatures 
of the inner essence [of the world] sank downwards from above. When the life of the 
gods of light (Abhasvara) and their authority became less, it is said that there existed 
a god Nam-kyer-rgyal-po, who was also called Ye-mkhyen-ehen-po (Mahajnana ?). 
His son was the god Srid-ber-ehen-po; his son was the god Nam-ber-chen-po; his 
son was the god Hod-gsal; his son was the god Khar-gsal (Trisula); his son was the 
god Char-byed (Rain-maker); his son was the god Bar-lha-bdun-tshigs. His son was 
called the god Rgyal-srid. To him eight sons were born [as follows] :— 

The elder brothers (who were) of the morning were the god Skar-ehen (Great 
Star) and Skar’s companion, these two; they descended to Lus-hphags-po of the East 
(Purva-Videha, the eastern continent). After them came Hod-chen (Great Light) and 
Hod’s companion, these two ; they descended to Sgra-mi-snan of the North (Uttara-Kuru). 
After them came Sman-bu (Little Medicine) and Sman’s companion, these two; they 
descended to Ba-glah-spyod of the West ( Avara- or Pascima-Godaniya). On the next 
morning, on the south side of Mount Ri-rab (Sumeru), covered with the light of the blue 
lapis lazuli ( vaidiirya ), there descended the god [G]sed-can (Manu) and [GJsed’s companion 
with joyful hearts praising the town of Rdo-rje-gdan (Vajrasana), where the Li-tsa-tsi 
(Litsabyi ?), including a thousand cakravartins, walk on the road to Nirvana 
(muktimdrga), the temple of Rdo-rje-gdan, which is the heart of Bodhi (Bodhimanda), 
appearing in the shape of a cart, the heart of continents, the place where are born 
the Sugatas of the three times. 

At that time men were endowed with the ten accomplishments : (l) their bodies 
possessing a light of their own, the names of day and night did not yet exist; (2) the 
bodies of men being free from illness, their lifetime was exceedingly long; (3) they 
did not look for the food (4) nor the clothing of this sensual world; (5) they were 
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free from misery ; (6) they possessed miraculous powers and (7) supernatural perception ; 
(8) they were without the very names male and female ; (9) without enemies and friends ; 
(10) without accumulation of riches ; their state (behaviour) was altogether in the 
manner of the gods. 

At that time a knot formed on the crown of god Gsed-bu’s (Gsed-can’s) head. 
When it broke, a white man came out of it. He was (by Manu) made the royal 
race (Rajanya). From his neck a red man appeared; he was shaped into the Bram-ze 
(Brahman) race. From his heart a yellow man appeared ; he was shaped into the 
noble race (Kshattriya). From the upper part of his foot a black man appeared ; 
he was shaped into one of the low (Sudra) race. These were the people of India of 
that time. 

To the younger brother, Gsed’s companion, were born Gyin-gi-stin and Gnod- 
sbyin-gdoh-dmar (Red-faced Yaksha). Gyin-gi-stin also had two sons, the elder one 
being Rluh-rje-bam-pa and the younger one Brag-srin. Of Rlun-rje-bam’s family are 
the followingKha-che (Kashmir); Bal-yul (Nepal); Za-lxor (Mandi); ’O-rgyan 
(Udyana); Ta-zig (Persia); Khrom-Ge-sar-hdan-ma (perhaps Ladakh); Rna-nam 
(fena-nam, Samarkand; see Jaschke); Thon-mi-gru-gu (near Kamba-rdzon); Rag-si 
(unknown), and the other tribes of Rga, They are the uncles of the four kinds of 
dwarfs. The younger son Brag-srin had two sons, the elder one being Thar-rje-thon-pa 
and the younger one the monkey Su-tih. The monkey Su-tiii owned the eighteen 
provinces of Hbog-hchol. From him are descended the ninety-two tribes of barbarians 
(TibetAns). His elder brother Than(Thar ?)-rje-thon-pa had two sons. The name of 
the elder son was [H]brah-mi-skyin-pa, that of the younger one Hbrah-rje-yam-dad. 
From the younger brother are said to be descended the sixty tribes of Khob 
mthah-hkhob, barbarians ? 

Hbrah-mi-skyin-pa, the elder brother, had four sons, as followsThe first is 
Skyon-pa-than-rje, the forefather of the people of Smra-Zan-zun (Gu-ge); after him 
comes Glin-ser-thah-rje, the forefather of the people of Se-ha-za (Lahul ?); after him p. 
comes Rin-rjehu-ra, the forefather of the Toh-gsum-pa tribe. Together with Sku-rje- 
khrug-pa, the forefather of the Than-chun-ldon-mo-nag tribe, they are four. From 
these four the tribes of men spread far and wide. Sku-rje-khrug-pa had four sons, 
viz. Sku-gzugs-kyi-thog-ta, Smad-ma-rje, Gur-bu-rtsi, and Khal-rje, these four. 
Sku-gzugs-kyi-thog-ta had three sons, viz. Rtse-mi, Rje, and Rje-mi, these three. 
Smad-pa(ma)-rje had five sons, viz. Khra-mo, Rtsogs-mi, Drag-rje, Zas-rje, and Zan-rje- 
btsan, these five. Gur-bu-rtsi had five sons, viz. Yan-rje, Rin-rje, Smon-rje, Ya-ya, 
and Rtso-dkar-rje. These five belong to the royal race (Rajanya caste). To the caste 
of ministers belong Ldon-po-che-yofis-tu, Y a-chen-ldoh, Nam-chen-ldon, and Thog- 
rgyud-ldoh, these four. As regards the race of nobles (Kshattriya), Thog-rgyud-ldon 
married a woman, and eighteen sons were born. Then the eighteen Ldon-ru-chen, the 
Nes-ldoh, and more clans than can be grasped with our minds originated. 

Speaking generally, in Hdzam-bu-glih (Jambu-dvlpa) there are five great countries; 
sixty-two barbarian nations; sixty ; further barbarian [nations] ’; the eighteen large 
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provinces of Hbog-hchol; and the twenty-four little and minor kingdoms. These are 
found in our southern Hdzam-bu-glih. Then, to the south of the chief mountain of 
the middle (Sumeru), there is the ‘ tree of life ’ (Bodhi-tree) of Hdzam-bu-glih and 
other countries. When the number of the 1,002 Buddhas of this ‘Good Kalpa ’ was 
in the period of diminishing, there [appeared] at Bdo-rje-gdan (Vajrasana) of India, 
at the heart of Bodhi (Bodhirnanda), the four wheel-turning kings. Let us relate only of the 
great ones among them. At the time when the wheel-turning kings lived in the belly 
of Mount Ri-rab (Sumeru), fields and grounds being still in the egg, each Buddha 
went to do his teaching and accomplished his course. The men of Lha-mi-gron-bdun 
(the seven towns of the divine men) [then] lived in the belly of Mount Mu-khyud- 
hdzin (Nimindhara). They ate nectar and enjoyed the essence [of food]. The people of 
Me-tog-snubs-gnas were bom on the flowers of the wishing-tree, and enjoyed the 
fruits [of it]. The ‘ men who drank the essence of nectar ’ were born on the twigs of the 
Hdzambu-briksha [tree]; they enjoyed the sap of the Hdzambu-briksha [tree]. 
The Mi-ham-ci (Kinnaras) and three others ate the fruit of the immortal tea-[tree], and 
drank the Kha-'zag (foam ?) of the ocean. The [so-called] Sdig-btsugs fight against the 
sword-carrying ogres. Their food is flesh and blood. The children of the Skyes-drug 
are born in the heat of five summers, and die in winter. The Mgo-gnan have.heads of 
various animals, eat grass, and live in the lakes of the small continents (islands). 

As regards the four places of birth :—Hdzam-bu-glih (Jambudvlpa) of the South 
was born from the womb; Lus-hphags-po of the East (Purva-Videha) was born out of 
moisture; Ba-lah-spyod (Pasciina-Godaniya) of the West was born out of an egg; and 
Sgra-mi-snan of the North (Uttara-Kuru) was bom spontaneously. There are four kinds 
of ‘ dwarfs of the frontier ’, viz. Gam-sah-Rgya, Gyim-san-Hor, Ha-le-Mon, and Spu-rgyal- 
Bod, these four. There were also four kinds of inner dwarfs, viz. Smra-Zan-zuh, 
Gtoh-gsum-pa, Ldoh-me-nag, and Se-ha-za, these four. As regards the four kinds 
of separated dwarfs :—one kind was separated from the hyena tribe (?); one kind 
was separated from the monkey tribe (?) ; one kind was separated from the lizard- 
brahman tribe (?); one kind was separated from the hoof-tribe (?). These and many 
more [creatures] came into existence, more than can be grasped with our minds. 
Besides these arose the twenty-four kingdoms, and many more which in course of time 
became separated from their kind. 

At that time the essence of nectar, of reddish-yellowish colour and of a honey¬ 
like taste, came into existence. The god Gsed-bu (Manu) tasted it, and, having enjoyed 
its sweet taste, again and again coveted it. Thereupon all men followed his [example], 
and, they having licked it, their bodies became firm and obtained weight and other 
attributes ; the light of their bodies deteriorated ; they could no more go up to the 
heavens; and, when it became dark and they were distressed, then by virtue of the 
religious merit of the community, in the lifetime of Gsed-can (Manu), the light of 
the day, the fiery mirror of the sun, appeared. At the same time, during the lifetime 
of Gsed’s (Manu’s) helpmate, the light of the night, the watery mirror of the moon, 
appeared. During the lifetime of Gsed-bu (Manu) the Milky Way appeared. At that 
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time those who ate much became of ugly complexion; and those who ate 
little of fine complexion. * I have a fine complexion; you have an ugly complexion! ’, 
they thus saying, the sin of pride began : this was its beginning. When they suffered the p. 22 
effects of their pride, all those who had sucked of the essence of the earth assembled 
and lamented. Then, through the combined [religious] works of the beings, there 
appeared on the surface of the great earth a garden of cane, of taste like uncooked 
honey, and of colour like that of the Kadamsuka (Kadambaka ?) flower. That also they 
ate, and enjoyed it, and, as they despised [one another] as before, that also disappeared. 

Then, as all men assembled and lamented, through Buddha’s compassion and their 
combined [religious] merit, there came into existence the garden of Salu rice, which 
grew without ploughing, and was without husk and straw. If it was mown in the 
morning, it grew again in the morning ; if it was mown in the evening, it grew 
again in the evening. Every ear of rice contained four Magadha bre (of 2-4 pints 
each) [of grain]. Every grain was [of the size] of four fingers. As during a long 
period they lived in enjoyment of this, this food being coarser than it had been 
before, urine, mucus of .the nose, dung, etc., came into existence. The male and 
female genitals appeared. Looking at one another amorously with side-glances, they 
fell to embracing. The other creatures, seeing this, said ‘ There one creature is 
embracing another creature ! ’ ; and, throwing stones and gravel so as not to see 
it, they built miraculous little houses. This is the beginning of house-building. 

[These being further divided into the royal families (Rajanya), which were the 
rulers of gods and men, there are 360 [divisions]. If we combine them and divide 
them into two sections, they [consist of] the pure Buddha rulers and the impure 
creature rulers. The Buddha rulers by act and speech accomplish the welfare of the 
creatures. The creature rulers, being divided into five sections, are the [three] 
Spyi-phud (universal ?) potentates of the 3,000 [worlds], together with the king of the 
six kinds [of beings], and the king of Hdzam-glin (Jambu-dvipa), making five. Then 
the king over the 3,000 [worlds] of suffering beings is Sfilcya-thub-pa (Sakya-muni 
Buddha); Tshahs-pa (Brahma) is the king over 1,000 Spyi-phud (Universal Monarch ?). 

There are also the four Great Kings, the protectors of the [four cardinal] 
points; the king over the six kinds [of beings]-is Gsin-rje-chos-rgyal (Yama Dharmaraja), 
the kings of Hdzam-glin are the royal family of Man-bkur (Mahasammata); the 
‘ wheel-turning kings ’, Spyi-bo-skyes (Murdhaja) and the others, who controlled 
the golden, silver, copper, and iron [wheels]. When, in the south of the ‘mount of 
the middle ’, Ri-rab (Sumeru), where is the tree of life, in Rdo-rje-gdan (Vajrasana) of 
India, the heart of Bodhi (Bodhimancla), the 1,002 Buddhas of the good Kalpa were 
in the period of decline, the wheel-turning kings appeared. Let us mention only 
the great ones among them. Although by the church histories (chos-hbyun) of the 
wise, as well as the great and little genealogies, there are said to be 360 royal 
families, they may be grouped under two heads, kings become exalted beyond this 
world, and kings not so exalted. Those exalted beyond this world, having, while 
ruling over a tranquil world-element, obtained power over transmigration, have been 
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exalted beyond the spheres of this world; they are such as Sakya-thub-pa (Buddha). 
The kings not exalted beyond this world are of five kinds, viz. the kings of the 
physical elements, the kings of noble extraction, the elected kings, the . . . , and 
Spu-rgyal, the King of Tibet, those five. The five kings of the physical elements 
are the king of the mountains, the king,of the trees, the king of the waters, the 
king of fire, and the king of the air, these five. The first among them is the king - 
of the mountains, viz. Mount Ri-rab-lhun-po (Sumeru), which is furnished with five 
jewels. It measures 160,000 yojanas from top to bottom. On the summit is the 
palace of the gods; in the middle that of the divine ogres; below that of the king 
of the dead. On the [four] sides are the residences of the four great kings [of the 
cardinal points]. It is the king of the mountains who causes the planets and the 
lunar mansions to travel round [the sky]. The king of the trees is the wishing-tree 
(Dpag-bsam-sih, Kalpavriksa) : therefrom the gods, enjoying happiness and bliss, 
receive all their food and clothing: that is the king of trees. The king 
of waters is the great ocean: whoso drinks of it, his stomach and throat are 
free from harm. It is the residence of the Naga kings and the place from which 
all the precious jewels proceed : that is the king of waters. The king of fire is the 
conflagration flame of the universe. When it bursts out, it consumes everything 
short of the two contemplations. Burning below, supporting the realm of hell, the 
golden earth, the spheres of water and air, capable of destroying Mount Ri-rab- 
lhun-po, is the king of fire. The king of the air is the wind, who does good works 
in three thousand ways. It fills the creatures with strength. It dwells in this world- 
p. 23 sphere, and its height is 1,600,000 yojanas. Its' width is beyond measure. It is 
through the strength of the wind that the sphere of water also does not sink down 
and does not move sideways. This is the king of the air. Secondly, there are two 
kings of noble birth, viz. the king of the non-men (Mi-ma-yin, Amanusha) and the 
king of men. There are five kinds of non-men, viz., the gods ( deva ), demons ( asuras ), 
animals, inhabitants of the hells ( naraka ), spirits ( preta ), these five. The first of 
them is the ruler of the gods, Brgya-byin (Satakratu, Indra): he is superior to all 
the others and possesses 1,000 eyes : he is of immeasurable strength and miraculous 
power. He protects the four lesser powers (Upendra), the four Great Kings, captains 
of the host of Nagas in the ocean. Such is the king of the gods. The 
second is the king of the demons (asuras), King Thag-bzaii-ris (Vemacitra). Arraying 
his body with the armour of the four jewels . . . Such is the king of the demons]. 

After a council had been held by them all, they said : ‘Now we must elect 

from among us a “ lord of the fields ”, a man who is able to distinguish between 

good and bad, a man of great diligence and courage, a man kind towards all men, 

and great in merit generally, who is wise in all works as well as in speech, who 

is clever in administering judgment (lit. measuring)! ’ All the field-owners offered 
him tribute, and, as he received honour from the whole assembly of men, he obtained 
the name of Man-pos-bkur-ba (Mahasammata), and all creatures lived in happiness. 
Then, from the Mdzod ( Kosa ) : 
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When the lazy people hacl heaped up store, 

The greedy ones did violence to the lord of the fields ; 

And seized, ungiven, the fields and the rice, 

Then he who gave protection against these, 

being occupied in defending the royal race and the nobles and the religious 
people and caring for morality and wisdom, was called ‘ king ’, and his name 
was 1 King Mah-pos-bkur-ba From about this time men became divided 
into four or five castes. Or, according to the Hkhor-lo-sna-bdun (‘ Seven 
Cycles ’), ‘ in the beginning all these became differentiated into four or five 
classes of workmen through the variety of their work and duties.’ Those 
creatures who fulfilled the ten virtues and who loved bathing and cleanliness became 
the caste of Bram-ze (Brahmans). Those who lived according to the ten virtues, who 
knew shame, and who were of great wisdom and great courage, were called nobles 
(Kshattriya) Those whose behaviour was intermixed with the ten sins, who felt 
little shame, and who did not shrink from sin and the telling of lies, were called 
Dinah-rigs (Yaisya ?, Sudra). Those who had even less modesty and shame, who 
were endowed with the ten sins, who Avere highly despised in this world, and 
who are [ahvays] in conflict with holy conduct, are called the low caste of Chandalas- 
This is the beginning of the different castes of men. 

King Man-pos-bkur-ba’s son Avas Hod-mdzes (Roca) : during his life the plants 
and the stars appeared. His son Avas Dge-ba (Kalyana) : during his life the Mars 
light appeared. His son was Dge-mchog (Varakalyana): during his life beautiful 
sounds (music ?) and echo came into existence. In his time the lifetime of men was 
90,000 years. His son was Gso-sbyon-hphags (Utposhadha) : during his reign the 
voice of the thunder came into existence. These five kings are called ‘the five kings 
of the first kalpa ’. According to a prophecy regarding the birth of the wheel¬ 
turning kings, as sons of Gso-[sbyon]-hphags (Utposhadha), a swelling formed on the 
croAvn of [the king’s] head. When it broke, out came a boy of good shape, beautiful, 
handsome to look at, kind to all creatures, possessing the auspicious marks. As he 
was born from the crown of his father, he Avas called ‘ Crown-born ’ (Spyi-bo-skyes, 
Murdhaja = Mandhatr). This king was in possession of the seven jewels. The seven 
jewels are the jewel chariot; the jeAvel stone ; the jeAvel Avife ; the jewel minister; 
the jewel elephant; the jewel horse; and the jewel general, these seven jeAvels. 
According to others he had a jewel householder instead of a jeAvel general. Having 
enjoyed the sovereignty and the seven jewels in Hdzam-bu-glih during 80,000 years p. 
and having brought down from heaven a rain of food and clothing, being admonished 
by the Yaksha Lha-ses (Divaukasa?), he turned (led?) the jeAvel Avheel, and he went 
to Heaven, accompanied by his host of Avives, and reigned among the four Great 
Kings of the east, [south], Avest, and north. As even so he Avas tormented by desire, 
in his' misery he became evilly inclined even towards Brgya-byin (Indra), and 
his [religious] merit being exhausted, in the same body he descended to the 
earth, and he died. This king knew all the creatures by their names (named them?), 
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and he introduced the handicrafts and many kinds of work. In his time the life 
of men was 80,000 years. From a swelling on Spyi-bo-skyes’ (Mtirdhaja’s) right 
shoulder a boy was born. He was called Mdzes-pa (Caru). He turned the golden 
wheel and reigned over the four continents. From a swelling on Mdzes-pa’s left 
shoulder a boy was born. He was called Ne-mdzes (Upacaru); he turned the silver 
wheel and reigned over three continents. From a swelling formed on Ne-mdzes’ 
right thigh a boy was born. He was called Mdzes-can (Carumant) : he turned the 
copper wheel and reigned over two continents. From a swelling formed on Mdzes- 
can’s left thigh a boy was born. He received the name Mdzes-ldan (Caruka): 
he turned the iron wheel and reigned over one continent. In his time a life was 
70,000 years. These kings are called the five wheel-turning kings. 

Mdzes-ldan’s son was Rgyal-byed (Jaya?); his son was Mdzes-dgah (Carunanda ?) ; 
his son was Mi-sred-pa (Aruci ?); his son was Btan-bzuh (Mucilinda). During his reign 
a life was 60,000 years, and the propitious measures of time originated then. During King 
Btan-bzun s reign Buddha Hkhor-ba-hjig (Krakucchanda) came to teach. Btah-bzuh’s 
son was Lus-stobs-gser-thub. 9,000 generations after him, during the reign of King 
Rgyal-byed-ehen-po (Mahajaya), Buddha Gtsug-tor-can (Sikhin) came to teach. 
Then, 1,000,200 generations after him, a king called Me-sde-ldan appeared. The 
100,000 royal families which originated from his eight sons and grandsons reigned 
over many various kingdoms. During their time a life was 40,000 years. Buddha 
Thams-cad-skyobs (Visvabhu) came to teach. 7,000 generations after them a king 
called Bzod-pa-bkah (Durdharsa?) appeared. During his reign a life was 30,000 years. 
Buddha Log-par-dad-sel (?) came to teach. He preached the Chos-spyod-rgyud (Dharma - 
caryd-tantraf). 160,000 generations after him King Glan-chen-spyi appeared. During 
his time a life was 20,000 years. At the same time the perfect Buddha Gser-thub 
(Kanakamuni) came. 150,000 generations after him a king called Kri-kri (Krkin?) 
appeared. A life attained 15,000 years. Buddha Hocl-srun (Kasyapa) came to teach. 
He preached the Chos-rnal-hbyor-rgyud ( Dharma-yoga-tantra ). Kri-kri’s son was Legs- 
skyon (Suraksita = Sujata?). 100 generations after him, at Gru-hdzin (Potala), a king 
called Rna-ba-can (Karnika) appeared. 

NOTES ON THIS CHAPTER 

We find the same or similar subjects treated in the first chapter of Ssanang Ssetsen, in the 
Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (pp. 1-17), and in several Indian books which are not at my disposal. The 
mythological names given in Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan often differ from those given here. On the whole 
the above account is a compilation from several Indian works. But occasionally Tibetan ideas 
are introduced. Thus, the first dynasty of gods, beginning with Nam-kyer-rgyal-po (in the time of 
Hod-gsal), is probably of Bon-po origin. Nam-kyer-rgyal-po was, in my opinion, later on identified with 
Indra (Satakratu, Brgya-byin). Thus, in the Kesar-saga, Skyer-rdzoh-snan-po (probably the same as Nam- 
kyer-rgyal-po) and Brgya-byin are identical. From the Gzer-mig (a Bon-po work) we learn that also Ye- 
mkhyen, Hod-gsal, and Sman are names of Bon-po deities. Then the table of nations seems for the greater 
part to be of Tibetan origin. It is not yet possible, however, to identify all the nations mentioned in it. As 
regards (Se)-ha-za (pronounced Ghaza), which is supposed to be the same as Gar-za, Lahul, it is the 
natives of Lahul themselves who claim this name as referring to their country. In a seventeenth century 
document the name of the country is spelled Gva-ja. Khrom-Ge-sar-hdan-ma may refer to an ancient 
line of kings of Leh. In a rather modern inscription from Dpe-thub Ladakh is called Ge-sar- 
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gdan. Before the arrival of King Skyid-lde-ni-ma-mgon, in the tenth century, it is said 
that ‘Upper Ladakh was held by the descendants of Gesar’. Of particular interest is the present new 
version of the tale of the monkey descent of the Tibetans (barbarians). Here they are stated to be 
descended from a monkey Su-tin. As stated by Jaschke in his dictionary, the Tibetans themselves assert 
that the designation Mthah-bkhob-pa, ‘ barbarians,’ refers to their own nation. Regarding the three names 
of Manu, I suppose that one of them, Gsed-can, denotes a ‘father Manu ’, Gsed a ‘ mother Manu ’, and Gsed-bu 
a ‘ son Manu ’. But the text is not at all clear in the passages referring to them. In the table of 
nations the name Gliii-ser-thah-rje was given as the name of the forefather of the people of Ha-'za (Lahul). 
Now it is interesting that in the Lahul village of Pyu-dkar there is still to be found a grove of old 
trees which is sacred to Tan-jar. Taii-jar is evidently the Biman pronunciation of Thah-rje. 

‘ Dwarf ’ seems to be the designation of the non-Tibetan tribes. There are ‘ dwarfs of the frontier ’, 
whose countries are marked by the last syllables of their names, as follows: Gam-san-Rgya may be the 
Chinese; Gyim-saix-Hor, the Turkomans; Ha-le-Mon, the Indians; Spu-rgyal-Bod, the people speaking 
Kanawarl and similar languages (near Mount Pu-rgyul). 

The inner dwarfs seem to be speakers of foreign languages within Tibet. Smra-Zan-zun are the 
inhabitants of Guge, who according to other accounts formerly spoke a non-Tibetan language. The 
Gtoh-gsum-pa I cannot explain; the Ldoh-me-nag are a non-Tibetan tribe in the south-east, perhaps 
related to the Shans. The Se-ha-za are apparently the Lahulis, who still speak languages of their own. 

[The account of the seven Buddhas is confused. The first, Hkhor-ba-hjig (Krakuechanda), is clearly an 
error for Rnam-gzigs (Vipasyin), while Log-par-dad-sel below seems to be another rendering of Krakucehanda. 
The kings Rgyal-byed, Mdzes^dgah, Lus-stobs-gser-thub, Me-sde-ldan, Bzod-pa-bkah(dkah) and Glan-chen- 
spyi are not identified, and the name of the third seems to contain the equivalent of Kanakamuni.— F. W. T.] 

III. The Genealogy of the Sakyas 

(S MS.) ( Verse ) Drawn on by the tambour-string of the melodious voice which 
pronounces blessing, the Age of Bliss (Bhadrakalpa = Church), ambrosia of supreme 
wisdom, ‘basket’ which is the source of unfailing knowledge, with the secret treasure 
of the heart, that superlative Wishing*Jewel, made into a fair Srivatsa ornament : 
its great originator with liis Ten Powers, manifested on high like the full moon 
with its moon-gem halo in the midst of the thousand stars, whose glory, celebrated 
by the Queen of Holy Speech as a white lotus by reason of the spotless strength 
of the verification, perfect in power, of his vow with its might-attended wave, beats 
against the boundary walls of the Three Existences, that victorious one of Ikshvaku’s 
race: the jewel of His teaching, being the capital sum of good and wholesome, 
acquired by the merchandise of the countless good deeds of the world, including 
the gods— 

The author, increaser, and upward developer thereof depending upon a great p. 
king ruling the area of the wide earth, our teacher (Buddha) looked out for a clan, 
a country, a time, a family, and a woman, these five, and allowed himself to be born 
as Zas-gtsah’s (Suddhodana’s) son. Let us first relate a little of his family. 

When the people of Aryavarta, though they had passed from the undying state, 
had a life of immeasurable length, with abundant [gratification] of their nine desires, 
and had power over infinite accomplishments, they enjoyed ambrosia not dependent 
upon the force of exertion, the sap of the earth, the fertility of the ground, 
gardens of sugar-cane, and abundance of rice, which gave crops without ploughing. 

Then the accomplishments which belonged to [the state] of the gods became 
changed; the crops which grew without ploughing disappeared entirely, [the 
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harvest] depended on work. When pains had to be taken over agriculture, there 
arose mutual quarrelling and fault-finding, and King Man-pos-bkur-ba (Mahasammata), 
was first so named because he decided judgment in a just way, and before him all 
bowed in reverence. 

Then [there reigned] successively : Hod-mdzes (Roca); Dge-ba (Kalyana); Dge- 
inchog (Varakalyana); and Gso-sbyon-hphags (Utposhadha). These five are called 
the group of Early Kings. The [five] sons of Gso-sbyon-hphags, the wheel-turning 
kings, were, according to a presage, born in this way: on the crown of [Gso-sbyon- 
hphags’] head there formed a swelling, and, when it broke, therefrom issued Na-la-[las]-nu 
(Mandhatr); from a swelling which arose on his [Na-la-las-nu’s] right thigh issued 
Mdzes-pa (Cilru) ; from a swelling on his [Mdzes-pa’s] left thigh issued Ne-mdzes 
(Upacaru); from a swelling on his [Ne-mdzes’] right foot issued Mdzes-ldan 
(Carumant); and from a swelling on his [Mdzes-ldan’s] left foot issued Ne-mdzes-ldan 
(Upacarumant). These five are called the five ‘ kings who turned the wheel [of religion] ’. 

The last four reigned over from four to one continents. They are the kings 
who turned the gold, silver, copper, and iron wheels [of religion]. From these kings 
down to Zas-gtsah (Suddhodana), it is said, there descended 1,215,114 kings in 
succession, or 834,534 according to the [book] Hjigs-rten-gdags-pa ( Loha-prajnapti )\ 
These two [different] ways of stating [the number] not having been clearly shown 
by the authors dependent upon Gzon-nu-dpal, crest-jewel of all those who relate 
the annals of the Iron Age, afterwards also must be considered by the learned who 
desire to investigate the annals. 

To continue : to the family of that same teacher (Buddha) belong the names 
Ni-mahi-gnen (Suryavanisa) and Bu-ram-sin-pa (Ikshvaku), and it is called Sakya. After- 
one hundred generations there arose King Rna-ba-can (Karnika) in the country 
of Gru-hdzin (Potala). He had two sons, Gohutama and Bharadhvadza. When 
Gohutama, the elder son, saw that government was carried on in a mixed way, religious 
and irreligious, he thought: ‘ It will be like that also when I undertake the 

government.’ Then he was' sorry, and became an ascetic under the Rishi Mdog-nag 
(Krishna varna, ‘ Black-colour ’). The younger one, Bharadhvadza, reigned. In his time 
there lived in that country a harlot called Hgro-ba-bzan-mo (Jagad-bhadra). She and 
a cunning youth called Pa-dmahi-rtsa-log (Mrinala) indulged in sensual pleasure. As she 
had also immoral intercourse at the same time with another [man, a] merchant, Pa-dmahi- 
rtsa-log became angry and cut off Bzan-mo’s head : then he placed the bloodstained 
sword and Bzan-mo’s head at the door of Gohutama’s cavern. The executioners who 
pursued, as there was a bloodstained sword and the head of Bzan-mo there, inflicted 
on Gohutama the punishment for that [crime], and he was impaled. The Rishi Mdog- 
nag knew all this by intuition, and went to Gohutama and said : ‘ My son, what have 
you done, that you must suffer this ? ’ Gohutama answered: ‘ Master, there is no 
fault in me! By the truth of my word that there is no fault in me may the 

1 [For an analysis of this book see Professor de la Vallee Poussin’s Vasubandhu et Yagomitra (Abhidhamna-Jtoga, c, III)> 
London 1914-18.—F. W. T.] 
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teacher’s [black]] face become like gold! ’ At 0{ice the black-coloured Rishi 
became golden, and was henceforth called hermit Gser-mdog-can (golden face, 
Kanakavarna). 

Then the Rishi saw that Gohutama’s line of religious kings (Dharmarajas) would 
become extinct, and said to Gohutama : ‘ For the sake of posterity you must leave 
a seed.’ Gohutama answered: ‘As I am tormented with misery, I cannot beget 
a family! ’ Then the teacher produced a pleasant coolness by overshadowing clouds, 
and Gohuutama, experiencing a feeling of pleasure, produced two drops of semen virile p. 
mixed with blood. They were placed on two leaves of sugar-cane (Bu-ram-sin, 
Ikshvaku) and ripened through the heat of the sun and the moisture of the moon, 
and two boys were produced. They received the names of Bu-ram-sih-pa (Ikshvaku) 
and Ni-mahi-ghen (Suryavamsa). 

Ni-mahi-gnen became an ascetic, and Bu-ram-sih-pa reigned. The descendants of 
Bu-ram-sih-pa became famous, and increased. 

One hundred generations after him there arose King Hphags - skyes - po 
(Virudhaka). He had by his elder spouse four sons, and by the younger one four 
daughters. At a later (another) time, both wives having died, he married the 
daughter of a foreign king, who said, ‘ The sons whom you already have must not 
reign. If my daughter should have a son, he must reign! ’ As he had said this, 
the ministers consulted together, ‘We do not know if his daughter will have a son 
or not. If a son should be born, we do not know if he will live or not. If he 
should live, we must place him on the throne.’ As the result of this consultation 
he married the princess. 

She bore him a son, whom they called Rgyal-srid-dgah (Rashtrananda ?). At that 
time the ministers thought as follows :—‘ If we place the elder brothers on the 
throne, we go beyond our former promise ; if the throne falls to Rgyal-srid-dgah, we 
have to take heed to the elder brothers. Accordingly, we must turn out the elder 
brothers by some device ! ’ Thus thinking, a crafty one from among the ministers 
pronounced some calumny and banished them. 

Leading their sisters, they went to the banks of the river Bskal-ldan-sih-rta 
(Bhaglrathl), built a hut in the forest, not very distant from the place of the 
Rishi Gser-skya (Kapila), and lived there. When they had attained to adolescence, 
they became pale and thin, and, when the hermit saw this, he asked them about it. 
They said, ‘ We have become like this, because we are tortured by passion.’ He 
said, ‘ Even if it is so, you must avoid the sister with whom you have both parents 
in common, but amuse yourself with the sister whose mother is in truth the sister 
of your own mother.’ They asked him, ‘ Great Rishi, is it right to do this ? ’ 
He answered, ‘For royalty which has renounced the throne it is right to do this!’ 
They said, * The words of the hermit are authoritative,’ and did accordingly. Many 
boys and girls were born, and, when their father heard of it, he said, ‘ Could the 
young people do such a thing ? or in Indian language: ‘ Sakya (i.e. sahjam 
“possible?”: or “capable”?).’ This is the origin of the Sakyas. 
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55,000 generations of them lived at Gron-khyer-gser-skya (Kapilavastu). Then 
King Sin-rta-bcu-pa (Dasaratha) arose. At the end of twenty-five generations after 
him there arose a king called Gzu-brtan (Dhanvadurga ?). He had two sons 
Seh-ge-hgram (Simhahanu) and Sen-ge-sgra (Simhanada). Sen-ge-hgram became 
famous as a skilful archer: he was the greatest of all archers of Hdzam-bu-glih 
(Jambu-dvlpa). Sen-ge-hgram had four sons ■ Zas-gtsah (Suddhodana); Zas-dkai 
(Suklodana) ; Bre-bo-zas (Dronodana); and Bdud-rtsi-zas (Amritodana). 

Zas-gtsah was of good form, beautiful, handsome to look at, of great strength, 
a hero, steadfast, ' clever, conspicuous for wisdom, cheerful, and of great courage. 
He did not follow those who were lazy and of evil ways. He was a Righteous 
King ( Chos-rgyal , Dharmardja), full of religion, able to reign according to religion. 

This king married the two daughters of King Legs-par-rab(s)-bsad (Suprabuddha), 
Sgyu-hphrul-ma (Maya), and Sgyu-hphrul-chen-mo (Mahamava), each with 500 maid¬ 
servants. At a later time King Sen-ge-hgram died, and Zas-gtsah reigned. At 
that time all men increased in riches, free from disease of man and beast, and 
possessed of complete felicity; and he protected them all like children. 

At that time the holy son of the gods, Tog-dkar-po (Svetaketu), looked out 
for the race, the country, the time, the lineage, and the mother, and entered the 
womb of King Zas-gtsans wife, Sgyu-hphrul-chen-mo (Mahamaya). After he had 
remained there for twelve months, on the eighth day of the little spring month, under 
the constellation Tishya, he was born from the right arm-pit of his mother, without 
being defiled by the impurity of the womb. He was possessed of the thirty-two 
marks of a great man, and adorned with the eighty physical perfections. 

On that occasion various auspicious miracles happened :—In four great countries 
four princes were born; in Magadha Gzugs-can-sniii-po (Bimbisara), the son of 
Padma-chen-po (Mahapadma) ; in Kosala Gsal-rgyal (Prasenajit), the son of Tshans- 
sbyin (Brahmadatta); at Bad-pa-la (Kausambl) Sar-ba (Udayana), the son of Dmag- 
brgya-pa (Satanika); at Hphags-rgyal (Ujjayini) Gtum-po-rab-snan (Canda-Pradyota), 
the son of Mu-khyud-mthah-yas (Anantanemi). And, besides them, 500 [sons] of 
the upper classes. Including Grags-hdzin-ma (Yasodhara), 800 girls and 500 servants, 
beginning with Mdun-pa (Chandaka), 10,000 male and 10,000 female foals, and 10,000 
elephants were born; 500 pleasure-gardens and 500 treasures came into existence. 
In the centre (Gaya) the Bodhi-tree [began to] grow. 

The son received the name of Don-thams-cad-grub-pa (Sarvarthasiddha). Then 
the prince grew up, and distinguished himself in the five great branches of science, 
reading (letters), arithmetic, etc. As regards strength and dexterity, he was superior 
to Lha-sbyin (Devadatta) and all other illustrious men, and was called Thub-pa 
(Jina). Then the son was asked to marry a lady, and the youth replied:— 

‘ The aim of desire is known to me as limitless ; 

Causing strife and quarrel, it is the root of sorrow and suffering; 

It is terrible, like the poison leaf; 

It is like fire verily, and like the edge of the sword.’ 
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In this way he enumerated many faults of household life, and added, ‘ But, if 
there is a girl like this, I will take her.’ Thus saying, he wrote down in a letter 
the qualities of a woman, gave it [to the king], and the king had seven copies published, 
and issued the following directions :— 

‘Whoso among the daughters of kings and brahmans, 

Of the nobility and of citizens likewise, 

Has these qualities, 

That girl must be found ! 

My son will take 
That caste and family. 

In such a virtuous vessel of qualities and goodness 
His heart will rejoice ! ’ 

Such a letter he gave to a Brahman with respectful greetings ; and the Brahman 
went to all countries to search for a bride. In course of time he beheld Sa-tsho-ma 
(Gopa). She smiled [saying], ‘All these qualities I have!’ He reported to the 
king, and the king safd, ‘ That woman is a great liar, and I do not believe it! 
Assemble all the girls [here] within seven days! Let the youth give them 
presents, all they want to have! ’ Thus he said, and all the girls came. When 
the giv ing of presents was almost finished, Sa-tsho-ma arrived, and smiled. She 
asked, ‘What have I done amiss that I am left among them all without presents?’ 

The youth also smiled, and gave [her] a ring of the value of 100,000 ounces: The 
youth married Sa-tsho-ma. 

Further, he married 104,000 ladies, including Grags-hdzin-ma. When he was 
29 years old, Grags-hdzin-ma became with child. In that very same year he saw 
the unbearable misery of birth, old age, [illness], and death, and became a monk. p. 28. 
Then, when he was 35 years old, on the 15th of the month Sa-ga (Vaisakha), he 
subdued the devil (Mara). On the morning (or next morning) of the same day and 
year he became a perfect Sans-rgyas (Buddha). Exactly on the same evening 
a boy was born to Grags-hdzin-ma ; and, as the moon was just then seized by 
Sgra-gcan (Bahu, ‘eclipse’), the boy received the name of Sgra-gcan-hdzin (Rahula). 

At that time King Zas-gtsan said, ‘It is six years since Sakya-thub-pa became 
a mendicant. This son of Grags-hdzin-ma is not a son of Sakya-thub-pa.’ Thus 
saying, he accused Grags-hdzin-ma, and she wept. Then he placed the boy on 
a stone and cast him into a pond, saying, ‘If he is Sakya-thub-pa’s son, may the 
stone float on the surface of the water! If he is not Sakya-thub-pa’s son, may it 
sink! ’ The stone remained above the surface of the pond, like a leaf of a tree. 

When King Zas-gtsan saw this, he entered the water with his clothes on, took the 
boy on his lap, and lovingly caressed him. He also became a monk, and came to 
an end of transitory life. > 

Altogether, from Man-pos-bkur-ba to Sgra-gcan-hdzin, there are 1,066,511 kings, 
or, Bcom-ldan-hdas (Buddha) and Sgra-gcan-hdzin included, 1,066,513. 
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NOTES 

Schlagintweit mentions the following books as treating of the same or similar subjects:—Csoma, ‘On the 
Origin of the 6akya Race,’ JASB., vol. ii; Csoma, ‘Notices on the Life of &akya,’ As. Res., vol. xx; 
Fausboll und Weber, ‘Die Pali-Legende von der Entstehung des Sakya und Koliya-Geschlechtes,’ Ind. Stud., 
Bd. v; Foucaux, Rgya-cher-rol-pa (Lalitavistara) ; Schiefner, ‘Eine tibetische Lebensbeschreibung 
Sakyamuni’s,’ Mem. des sav. etrang. de Petersbourg, vol. vi; Schiefner, ‘ liber die Verschlechterungsperioden 
der Menschheit,’ Bull. hist. phil. der Petersburger Akademie, Bd. ix; Tumour, The Mahavamso. 

This list might of course be amplified at the present day: see Bockhill’s Life of Buddha. As regards the 
Rgya-cher-rol-pa (Lalitavistara ), it is of particular interest that the song containing the invitation to all 
the girls to attend a festival was directly, copied from this book. In Csoma’s Tibetan grammar, pp. 159-60, 
the Tibetan text and an English translation of this song are both given. The text of lines 5 and 6 is 
somewhat different in the two versions. But I find it impossible to decide which of the two versions has to be 
given the preference. In Csoma’s translation after the Lalitavistara the song reads as follows: ‘ Bring 
hither that maiden, who has the required qualities, whether she be of' the royal tribe, or of the Brahman caste, 
of the gentry, or of the plebeian class. My son regardeth not tribe nor family extraction: his delight is in good 
qualities, truth, and virtue alone.’ Let me add that just above this little song we find in Csoma's grammar 
the Tibetan text, and an English translation, of Gautama’s letter, containing his description of a girl as 
she ought to be. This also is taken from the Tibetan Lalitavistara, 

It is interesting that the name Bu-ram-sih-pa (Ikfvaku) is found in many stone inscriptions of Ladakh. 
There the kings of Ladakh are asserted to be of his family (see my first and second Collections of Tibetan 
Historical Inscriptions, Nos. 65, 71, 79, 117). Zas-gtsan (Suddhodana) is called an ancestor of the Ladakh 
kings in inscriptions Nos. 38 and 64. The name Mdzes-ldan (Carumant) is used as an epithet of the 
Ladakhi king Hjam-dbyahs-rnam-rgyal. See my article ‘ Ten Ancient Historical Songs from Western Tibet’, 
Ind. Ant., 1909. According to a statement in the following chapter, king Gsal-rgyal (Prasenajit—the common 
Tibetan translation seems, however, to represent Prakasajit—F. W. T.) was the father of Giia-khri-btsan-po, 
the first king of Tibet. 

As I learn from two hitherto unpublished inscriptions from Lahul, two chieftains of Lahul, one from 
Ko-lon, the other one from Bar-bog, are also stated to be of Bu-ram-sin-pa’s family. 

IV. The Kings of Leh and Lhasa down to Glan*dar-ma 

(S MS.) The head of the line (lit. lineal king) is Spu-rgyal, the king of Tibet. 
There are many various accounts of this. Although there are [books called] Bgyal- 
spun-po-gsum-khug-blon-pohi-rgyal-mtshan, the Gsah-ba or Hbru-bdus, and many 
others, yet, if we compare (collect) them, two things are well said: 

‘ Well known is the lineage of the gods according to Bon-po ideas; 

Mysterious remains the lineage of men according to Buddhist ideas.’ 

Now, relating according to those texts only, at the navel of our southern Hdzam-bu- 
glin (Jambu-dvipa), the centre of the countries, the roof of the earth, the curved 
horn of the snow mountains, the foundation of that crystal mchod-rten (stupa), the 
icy Ti-se (Kailasa), the rim of the turquoise circle of Lake Ma-bah (Manasarowar), the 
mother-land of jewels and gold, the source of the four great rivers, the six divisions 
of Tibet,—in this country of high mountains and pure works; we will relate of all 
this according to [the book] Dan-po-dban-byed-rim-pahi-dgu-byuh. 

At the time when Tibet was troubled by the twelve little kings the King of 
Kosala, Gsal-rgyal (Prasenajit), who was of Bcom-ldan-hdas’ (Buddha’s) family, had 
five sons. The third (middle one) of them, called Buddha-siri, was born with his 
eyes covered from above like those of birds, the [fingers and toes] of his hands and 
feet were connected like those of ducks, and his eyebrows were [blue] like turquoises. 
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Along with him a host of devils were born. He was shown to Brahman sign-interpreters, 
and the Brahmans said, ' This prince has splendid marks, and the size of his 
body will be very great; he will reign before his father is dead.’ When they thus 
prophesied, the father, thinking in his mind, ‘ He will reign by killing either me or 
his brothers,’ was minded to cast him away. The Brahmans answered, ‘ If we 
send him to the snowy northern regions, he will be of benefit to living beings ! ’ 
As they prophesied thus, they made a throne on the necks of four fast-running men, who 
carried him across the northern mountains and wilds, and laid him down on the 
[mountain ?] Llia-ri-gyed-mtho, in the middle of Tibet. Although there are many 
conflicting statements with regard to this [event], he is certainly a Sakya of Gohutama 
and Mah-pos-bkur-ba’s family. Some hunters saw him and asked, ‘ Who are you ? 
Tell us, Btsan-po (Majesty), whence you came.’ As he did not understand their 
language, he pointed with his finger to the sky. The hunters told and confirmed 
this to the people, and many people went there and were shown [the boy]. When 
the twelve little kings saw that he was good and of great brilliance and pleasing, 
they said, ‘ We have no overlord; we must invite him to be our little drum! ’ P- 
(L MS. : little lord). Thus saying, Btsan-khrun and Snums, both, Gna-ra-rtse and 
Gtso, both, and the two Khu-stegs, these six families of subjects invited him. Ra-sahs- 
dar-pa and Khyun-po became governors. Ses-gnen of Me-nag was elected minister. 
Thus he was appointed king of all ‘ black-heads.’ [Tibetan expression for men]. The 
name of Gna-khri (Neck-throne) was given him. ‘ Great Gna-khri-btsan-po! ’ thus 
he was addressed. The lands Yar-luh and so forth were his precious and excellent diadem, 
and he resided at the castle Phyi-dban-stag-rtse. Power and justice were his ornaments. 
He ruled the world according to religion, and his realm was in a happy state. He 
had a fourfold bodyguard. The outside foes were subdued by the forty-four governors 
of Rgod-ldod (or Rgod-ldoh). The inner administration was regulated by the forty-four 
governors of Gyur-ldod (or Gyur-ldoh). At the four extremities of his kingdom he 
appointed spies (or scouts). The enemies of the four extremities were subdued by 
the eight Khrom-kha (L MS. : Khrom-lchra) (governors). At Ron-do twenty-two 
officials [called] Kha-ba-so (L MS. : Khab-so) filled the barns [w r ith grain]. From 
the twelve markets riches were offered to the king; wise men decided about rewards 
for good and bad. By punishing criminals the source of deceit w 7 as stopped. Five 
wise men brought fame to the country through their waitings in gold and turquoise; 
five heroes adorned it as lions and tigers ; five quick messengers rode on horses, 
which they changed in their course \L MS. quite unintelligible]. The justice of 
this great [king] was as [glorious] as if the sun rose over glaciers. Among his deeds 
he built the palace of Hum-bu-bla-sgah. Theft, deceit, [was overcome] ; in trade 
advantage was not looked for. The whole kingdom flourished, and the government 
was beneficent. It was grand and excellent in all respects. 

NOTES 

King Giia-khri-btsan-po is mentioned as an ancestor of the Ladakhi kings in the following inscriptions of 
my collection:—Nos. 51, 54, 72, 75, 78, 81, 84, 111, 119. The place-names given in the account of his kingdom 
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all seem to refer to Ladakh, see my article ‘The Kingdom of Gnya-khri-btsan-po\ J. & PASB., vol. vi. 
No. 3, 1910. Phyi-dbah-stag-rtse seems to be identical with the present village of Phyi-dbah, eight miles 
from Leh; Hum-bu-bla-sgan with Um-[b]la, eight miles from Phyi-dban; Ron-do with the village of Ron-do 
in Nubra, not far from Phyi-dbah; Rgod-ldod with Rgod-yul in Upper Ladakh; and Gyur-ldod with the 
district of Gyu-ru in Central Ladakh. As we learn from the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzah (pp. 149-50), all the places 
mentioned by the Central Tibetan historians in connexion with the first king of Tibet are situated near 
Bsam-yas. But most of their names are different from those given here. Me-iiag is probably the same as 
Mi-nag, a province of Khams. 

As regards Giia-khri-btsan-po’s date, the following attempts at fixing it have been made : 818 B.c. 
according to I. J. Schmidt’s Ssanang-Ssetsen , p. 21; 250 B.c. according to Csoma de Koros (Grammar, p. 177); 
50 b.c. according to Schlagintweit (. Rgyal-rabs , p. 14) and S. Ch. Das; 416 b.c. according to the book 
Grub-mthah-sel-qyi-me-loh ; before Buddha according to the Bon-po chronicles. 

Legend of his origin according to the Bon-po chronicles:—He is the son of Pandu and Krasna (Krishna or 
Draupadi). In this connexion the Mahdbhdrata tale and many of its names occur in the Bon-po chronicles 
(see Laufer, ‘ Tibet. Geschichtswerk der Bon-po,’ T'oung Pao , s6r. ii, vol. xi, p. 8). 

Chinese legends of his origin: According to the Ytoungtche (Meinoires concernant la Chine, xiv, 1789. 
pp. 127~8) he came from a western country and settled at Si-tche-choui. His name was Houi-ty-pou-tsoui-ye. 
In Parker, Manchu Belations with Tibet, we read (JRAS., N.Ch.B., 1886, p. 301): a Wutiy ana-Khan, 
who fled eastward over the Hindu Kush, founded the Yarlun house. His name was Nyatpo-Khan.’ 

The Mongol versions are in close agreement with the Central Tibetan Buddhist version, and therefore 
somewhat different from the above account. 

It is remarkable that the numeral 44 as the number of certain officials is also found in Sir Aurel Stein’s 
collection of documents from Turkestan. The title Khab-so, which is also found in the ancient stone 
monuments of Lhasa, seems to mean ‘ Guard of the castle \ 

As regards postal service among the Tibetans, it may be noted that one of the documents found by 
Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan is impressed with a seal showing a rider galloping. It looks almost like 
a stamp ensuring quick transmission. 

His son was Mu-khri-btsan-po. 

His son was Dir-khri-btsan-po (L MS. : Rin-khri-btsan-po). 

His son was So-khri-btsan-po. 

His son was Me-khri-btsan-po. 

His son was Gdags-khri-btsan-po. 

His son was Sribs-khri-btsan~po. 

These seven are called the seven heavenly thrones. 

After seven cycles 

The tombs of the seven Khri were made in heaven (L MS. : the seven Khri, 
the rulers, were sent to heaven) : 

Their divine bodies dwindled away like rainbows, without remains. 

Thus they, having the gods of light for their leaders, lived many years ; and, 
when the sons following them were fit to hold the bridle (were fit for ruling), the 
fathers before them went happily to heaven, dwindling away like a rainbow. 

NOTES 

In the book Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzah, p. 150, the names of these kings are given as follows : Gna-khri-btsan-po, 
Mu-khri-btsan-po, Din-khri, So-khri, Mer-khri, Srib-khri (Gdags-khri being omitted). In other Central Tibetan 
historical works (S. Ch. Das, * Contributions, etc.,’ JASB., vol. 1, p. 215) the names of the queens of these kings 
are given. Herbert Muller (‘ Tibet in seiner geschichtlichen Entwickelung,’ Zeitschrift fiir vergl. Rechts- 
wissenschaft, vol. xx, p. 307) notes that all these kings were named after their mothers (the Tibetan 
matriarch ate). 
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The son of Sribs-khri-btsan-po was Gri-gum-btsan-po. 

He had three sons : Sa-khri, Na-khri, and Bya-khri. 

Bya-khri received the name of Spu-de-guh-rgyal. He resided at the great 
castle of Yar-luh. In the time of this king the bon [religion] of the Yuh-drun 
{ svastika ) arose. Besides, the essence of burnt wood, charcoal, and the essence of 
molten leather, glue, came into existence (were found). Iron-ore, copper-ore, and 
silver-ore were found. 

‘ The three ores were melted with coal, and silver, copper, and iron showed 
themselves. 

Pieces of wood were pierced, and ploughs and yokes were made. p. BO. 

Two equal [ mdzos ] were put into the yoke, and the plains were ploughed into 
fields. 

The water of the lakes was led into irrigation canals, and bridges were built 
across rivers/ 

Many such implements came into existence. 

NOTES 

As we learn from the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan , p. 150, these kings are known by the name Bar-gyi-ldih, 

* flying between,* or 1 the floating ones of the earth *. From the same book we learn that Gri-gum-btsan-po was 
murdered by his minister, who reigned for some time. Under Gri-gum-btsan-po the Dur-bon religion, and 
under Spu-de*gun-rgyal the Gnam-bon religion arose. As regards the Bon religion, its earliest type is 
certainly nature-worship, as represented in the ancient Tibetan-Chinese inscriptions from Lhasa (eighth and 
ninth century), and in the Glin-chos of Ladakh. As regards Glin-chos , see my article in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of Religion and Ethics , s.v.; also, ‘ The Ladakhi Pre-Buddhist Marriage Ritual,’ Ind. Ant., 1901, pp. 131 seq.: 

4 A Bon-po Hymnal,’ Ind. Ant ., 1901, p. 859 ; ‘ Kesarsage,’ Mem. de la Soc. Finno-ougrienne, No. xv, pp. 21-31; 

* A Lower Ladakhi Version of the Kesarsaga,’ Bibl. Ind ., Nos. 1134, 1150, 1164, 1218; The Paladins of the 
Kesarsaga,’ J. & PASB., 1906 (p. 46), 1907 (p. 67); and unedited MSS. from Khalatse, Poo, and Tagmachig. 

Places of the cult of the Glin-chos see in my article 4 Historische Dokumeflte von Khalatse’, ZDMG., 

Bd. lxi, pp. 588-92. 

Illustrative rock-carvings see in my article * Rock-carvings from Lower Ladakh ’, Ind . Ant., vols. xxxi, 
p. 898, xxxii, p. 361, and our finds on the expedition of 1909. 

As regards editions of Bon-po literature of the period when it was influenced by Buddhism and Hinduism, 
the following may be mentioned:— 

Mdo-gzer-mig and Hdus-pa-rin-po-che , extracts by S. Ch. Das, in JBTS., 1898, pp. 1-7. It contains the 
history of Gsen-rabs of Sian-zufi (Guge), the legendary founder of the Bon religion. It is modelled on the 
Buddha legend. Then it speaks of Gsen-rabs’ journey to China to assist the emperor Kontse in saving his castle. 

This tale is similar to the tale of Kesar’s journey to China. 

Then, in Appendix ii of the same journal, we hear of the highest aim of the Bon religion. It is to retain 
one’s personality by seeking the welfare of all beings. After that a number of charms and lists of Bon-po 
deities are given. In these lists the name Khro-bo, which is so common in the ancient inscriptions from Ladakh, 
is found. The four great Khro-bo are mentioned. 

In JASB., vol. 1, pp. 187 ff., 8. Ch. Das gives a translation of the eighth book of Gruh-mthah-sel-gyi-me-loii, 
in which are described the different stages of the Bon religion. The fact of its accepting Hindu doctrines at 
various times is mentioned. 

The book Gtsah-ma-Elu-hbum-dkar-po, translated by A. Schiefner (St. Petersburg Academy M&moires, 
vol. xxviii, No. l), contains Gsen-rabs’ path of delivery from transmigration. It appears to be half Hinduist, 
half Buddhist (see Rockhill, Life of Buddha, p. 206). 
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The books Klii-hbiim-hdiis-pahi-sniii-po (Memoires de la Society Finno-ougrienne, No. xi) and 
Sa-bdag-klu-gfian-gyi-sgrog-khrol (Vienna Academy Sitzungsberi elite, vol. xlvi) have been translated 
by Dr. B. Laufer. They contain songs of exorcism. The latter work especially is remarkable as having 
remained untouched by Hindu or Buddhist ideas. Its character is primitive and animistic. 

B. H. Hodgson published several plates of Bon-po deities in JRAS., 1861. As they look almost like 
present-day Buddhist deities, the greater is the importance of my discovery of an ancient Bon-po temple 
at Lamayuru with frescoes of Bon-po priests represented in blue and black dress. The blue dress of the 
Bon-po priests is mentioned in JASB., vol. 1, pp. 198, 211. A description of the Bon-po monastery at 
Shendar-ding is given in S. Ch. Das’ Journey to Lhasa , 1902, pp. 205 sqq. The monastery, as well as the 
monks, can nowadays hardly be distinguished from Buddhist ones. 

Rgyal-rabs-bon-gyi-hbyuh-gnas, the Bon-po chronicle, has been printed by S. Ch. Das; extract given by 
Dr. B. Laufer in T l dung Pao; vol. xi, No. 1. As the genealogical role of Chinggis Khan’s family shows, 
the chronicles were compiled later than 1828 a.d. They contain the Bon-po version of the legends of the origin 
of the Tibetans and of their first king. They are of a distinctly Hinduist colouring. The story of the fall of 
the Bon religion under Khri-sroh-lde-btsan is related at some length. 

I am of opinion that, according to a certain school of ancient Tibetan historians, Spu-de-gun-rgyal was 
the first king of Tibet. My reasons are the following:—(l) His name contains the name Spu-rgyal; (2) Under 
him the great castle of Yar-luh is mentioned again ; (8) The Bon religion is stated to have risen under him ; 
(4) The story of the introduction of civilization into Tibet is connected with him. 

His son was ’A-so-legs. His son was T-so-legs. His son was . . . By that king 
the palace of Phyi-dbah-stag-rtse was built. That was the commencement of building 
palaces and forts. His son was De-so-legs. During his lifetime singing and dancing 
spread. His son was Gu-ru-legs. H[is son was Hbroh-rje-legs. His son was Thon-so- 
legs. These are called ‘ the six Legs (good ones) of the earth \ 

NOTES 

The names of these kings, according to the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzah, p. 150, are as follows:—’O-so, De-so, 
Thi-so, Gu-ru, Hbron-zin, and T-so. It looks almost as if this group originally consisted of seven kings. In 
the Rgyal-rabs , after T-so-legs, the words ‘ his son was ’ occur; but instead of the name a blank is left. For 
this reason we might perhaps insert here the name Thi-so, which is found in the Bodhimor (see I. J. Schmidt’s 
Ssanang Ssetsen , p. 819) as well as in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan. 

His sons were Zin-la-zin-lde, Lde-phrug-gnam-gzun-btsan, Lde-rgyal-po-btsan, 
Se-snol-lam-lde, Se-snol-po-lde, Lde-lam, Lde-snol-po, Sprin-btsan-lde. These are 
called ‘ the eight Lde (beauties, Ide , rde , bde) of the earth\ 

NOTES 

The names of this group of kings, according to th q Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzah, p. 150, are as follows :—Za-nam- 
zin-lde, Lde-hphrul-nam-gzuii-btsan, Se-snol-nam-lde, Se-snol-po-lde, Lde-snol-nam, Se-snol-po-lde, Lde-snol- 
nam, Lde-snol-po, Lde-rgyal-po, Lde-sprin-btsan. As we see, there are here ten of them. They are called 
Bar-gyi-lde (Beauties of the ‘ middle region ’, the earth); and the last seven are known by the name Sil-ma-bdun 
(the seven tinkling sounds ?). 

His son was called Tho-tho-ri-loL-btsan. Down to his father the mothers were 
Lha-mos (goddesses) and Klu-mos (Nagis). From him onwards, as they were offspring 
of subjects and relatives, the descendants of Tho-tho-ri-lon-btsan were called Klu-rgyal 
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(Naga-raja). His son was Khri-btsan. During his lifetime roads (?) and bridges 
[were constructed]. His son was Khri-thog-rje-thog-btsan. His son was called 
Lha-tho-tho-ri-snen-bsal (L MS. : snan-bsal). He was an incarnation of the august 
Kun-tu-bzah-po (Samanta-bhadra). He reigned for sixty-two years. At the time 
when he dwelt at the great palace of Hum-bu-rdzans-mkhar, which had come into 
existence of itself without being built, a basket came down from heaven, as a pre¬ 
monition of the spread of Buddha’s teaching in Tibet. Sliding down together by a ray 
of light, there came down to the king’s palace the book Za-ma-tog ( Kcirandavyuha - 
sutra) ; the Pah-koh-phyag-rgya-pa (a Sutra work, Spah-skoh-phyag-rgya ); the 
essence [of religion], namely, the six syllables [om mani padme hum ] ; a golden 
mchod-rten, a yard high; a Tshindhamani ( Cintamani) tsha-tsha (a terra-cotta with 
Buddha’s image); and all the mudra positions of the fingers. Not knowing whether 
these were Bon or Buddhist, they honoured them with beer and turquoise offerings. 
Blessing resulted from it, and [the king] attained to 120 years of age. Thus, during 
the lifetime of this king the beginning of the holy religion took place. 

NOTES 

These kings form a group according to the Dpag-bsam-lj on-bzan, p. 160, where they are called Smad-kyi- 
btsan-lua (the five lower majesties). According to that hook their personal names are as follows : — To-ri-loh- 
btsan, Khri-btsan-nam, Khri-sgra-dpufi-btsan, Ivhri-thog-rje-btsan, Lha-tho-tho-ri-gnan-btsan. Thus we see that 
in the Lhasa chronicles this group contains one more member. This is the last group of kings who are 
furnished with a group name. After this the kings show more individuality, and may be historical 
personages. Looking at their various groups, it occurs to me that through their group names they are connected 
with the three realms of the world, according to pre-Buddhist ideas. According to the Glin-chos the world 
consists of Stah-lha, heaven of the gods, Bar-btsan, the earth, and Gyog-klu, the realm of the Nagas. The 
first group of kings, the ‘ seven heavenly thrones’, are evidently connected with Stan-lha; the second, third, 
and fourth group, viz. Bar-gyi-ldin, Sahi-legs-drug, and Sahi-lde-brgyad, belong to the earth ; and the last 
group, Smad-kyi-btsan-lha, belong to the realm of the Nagas. 

As is stated by S. Ch. Das in JASB., vol. 1, p. 193, the reign of king Lha-tho-tho-ri-snen-bsal was the most 
flourishing time of the Bon religion. lie also states that this king found a salt-mine; but the Ladakh 
chronicles ascribe this discovery to Gnam-ri-sroii-btsan. As we learn from the Bodhimor (see I. J. Schmidt, 
Ssanang Ssetsen, p. 320), a few years after the supposed descent of the Buddhist books several strangers arrived 
in Tibet to make known their importance. The Span-skon-phyag-rgya is included in the Bkah-hgyur, see 
Beckh’s catalogue, p. 57. 

His son was Khri-snan-bzun-btsan (. L MS. : Khri-snan). During his lifetime 
the outlying valleys were brought under notice and cleared for fields. 

‘ The lakes were furnished with gates, 

And drawn into irrigation canals. 

The glacier-water was collected in ponds, 

And the water [which had collected] overnight [was used] for irrigation 
in daytime.’ 

Such, like things were done in his time. 

NOTE 

The name of this king is spelt Khri-gnan-bzuii-btsan in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 150. 

M 
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His son was Hbron(Z MS. : Hgron)-snan-lde-ru. 

NOTE 

In the Dpag - bsam-Ijon-bzcin , p. 150, his name is spelt Hbro-gnan-ldeh. 

His son was Stag-ri-snan-gzigs. During the lifetime of this king mdzos and 
mules originated from cross-breeding. The prices of goods were determined, and 
the grass of the hills was plaited in bundles. Such like things were done. 

NOTE 

In the Dpag-bscim-ljon-bzan , p. 150, the name of this king is spelt Stag-ri-gnan-gzigs. 

His son was Gnam-ri-sron-btsan. During the time of this king there came from 
China [the arts] of medicine and divination. The King of Gna-zur and others who 
dwelt in the west of India and Gru-gu were subdued. In the north salt was found. 
A castle called Khri-brtsegs-hbum-gdugs was built. 

NOTES 

The name of this king is not spelt differently in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzah, p. 150. As regards Gna-zur, 
I do not know anything about its situation. Khri-brtsegs reminds me of Khri-rtse in Ladakh ; but I do not 
venture to identify these two places. Gru-gu is probably identical with Thon-mi, situated in the vicinity of 
Kamba-rdzoh. 

p. 31. His son was Sroh-btsan-sgam-po [Chinese date 600-50 a.d.] (L MS. : Sron-btsan- 
rgam-po), an incarnation of the Bodhisatva Spyan-ras-gzigs (Avalokita). During 
the lifetime of this king all the kingdoms on the frontier were united under his rule, 
and every one of the little kings sent presents and letters. Although this king 
issued innumerable documents signed with his seal, there were no characters 
in Tibet to send replies to the letters from [various] quarters. And, as [the books 
of] the famous sanctuary of his ancestor Tho-tho-ri-snen-bsal remained a mystery, 
[since they were written] in Indian characters, he thought, ‘ We must translate them 
so as to be in Tibetan writing.’ Therefore he sent Thon-mi, the son of H-nu, with 
a hbre (a measure) of gold, and sixteen fellow-students to Kashmir to learn the 
characters. They learned the characters from the Brahman Li-byin; Pandit Seh- 
ge-sgra (Simhanada) taught them (L MS. : Pandit Seh-ge taught them the language). 
Bringing them into agreement with the Tibetan language, they made twenty-four 
Gsal-byed [consonants] and six Mins, [altogether] thirty [characters]. Besides, 
they made them to agree in form with the Nagara characters of Kashmir 
Then, when Thon-mi arrived in Tibet, he met with the king, who was in the 
garden of his wife ’U-ru. The king said: ‘Have you learnt the letters and the 
language ? Then you may oiler praise to Spyan-ras-gzigs (Avalokita)! ’ Thereupon 
Thon-mi wrote down the so-lo-ka (sloka) :— 
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Gzal-ras-gsal-la-nad-mdans (L MS. : no-dahs)-gan-ba-bzan , 

‘ A good and full [offering of] fresh scent to Gzal-ras-gsal (Avalokita),’ 

and presented it to the king. The king was much pleased, and erected the temple 
of Byin-gyi-khod-mar-rdo (L MS. Byin-gyis-thog-mar-rdo); and before the image of 
Spyan-ras-gzigs these letters (the sloka) were carved on stone. These are the earliest 
inscription [in Tibet] and the oldest temple. 

Then, at the invitation of Thon-mi-Sambhota, there came from Nepal the 
incarnation of Khro-gner-ma (Bhrikuti), the Nepalese spouse Khri-btsun. Together 
with her were brought the Lord Mi-skyod-rdo-rje (Akshobhya-vajra), Byams-pa-chos-kyi- 
hkhor-lo ( Maitreya-dharma-ccikra ), and the Lady Sgrol-ma (Tara) of sandal-wood. 1 
Then the minister Rig-pa-can brought from China the incarnation of Sgrol-ma 
(Tara), the queen and spouse Kon-jo. Together with her arrived [the image] of 
the Lord Rin-po-che (Buddha). 

Besides, [the following] worldly inventions were made:—rice-beer, barley-beer, 
in short, 

‘ All the necessaries for food ; 

The making of curds from milk; 

Butter and butter-milk-from curds; 

Cheese from butter-milk ; 

Pots from clay ; 

Mills turned by water ; 

Weaving with looms ; 

And many mechanical arts.’ 

Then, at Lha-sa, the incomparable monastery of Ra-mo-che and others were erected. 
Palaces were built on the Dmar-po-ri and on the Lcags-pho-ri, and these two mountains 
were connected with an iron chain-bridge. As many as 900 monasteries and castles 
were built. 

In his time the Indian teacher Kumara, the Nepalese teacher Sila-marVju, the 
Kashmiri teachers Tabuta (L MS. Tabata) and Ganuta (L MS. Ghanuta), the 
Brahman Li-byin, and the Chinese teacher Ha-sah-mahadheba were invited. The trans¬ 
lators ( lo-tsa-ba ) Thon-mi, Dhar-ma-go-sa, and Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje of Lha-luh translated 
religious books in every possible manner and edited them. 

During the lifetime of this king Rtsa-mi and Sin-mi of the east, Blo-bo and 
Zah-zuh of the south, and the Hor kingdoms of the north (Turkistan), and others 
were brought under subjection, and the customs of the holy religion were introduced 
into them. 

1 The often-mentioned image of Akshobhya-vajra was seen by Sarat Chandra Das ( Journey to Lhasa , p. 155) in the 
Ba-mo-che temple at Lhasa.—F. W. T. 

NOTES 

As regards local names, the following places are known:—The monastery of Ra-mo*che is stated by S. Ch. 
Das (Dictionary) to have been built on a plain in the north quarter of Lhasa. But I do not believe that anybody 
has seen traces of it. Dmar-po-ri, ‘ the red hill,’ is nowadays better known as Potala of Lhasa : Lcags-pho-ri, 

‘ the iron hill,’ is still known by its old name ; it is situated in the close vicinity of the former. As regards 
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Lha-luii, there is such a place in Ladakh ; but I am not sure that there are not other places of this name. 
Rtsa-mi (pronounced Sa-mi) I feel inclined to identify with Sami of the maps, west of the Manasarowar Lake, 
especially as the Singlabcha Pass (probably the old Sih-mi) is in close neighbourhood. Blo-bo is a Tibetan 
province north of Muktinath. Its ancient capital used to be Lho-mon-sdah (Lo-Mantang of the maps). 
Zah-zuh is one of the provinces of Gu-ge. All these provinces were apparently conquered before Lhasa was 
made the capital of Tibet. , 

Sroh-btsan-sgam-po’s two queens, the white and the green Tara, remind us of the Kesar-saga. Kesar’s 
white wife was Hbru-gu-ma, and his green wife is Gyuhi-dkon-mchog-mo (see my article on Glih-chos in 
Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Behgio?i and Ethics ). The Ladakhi tale of the minister Rig-pa-can of Shargola in 
Ladakh, who was sent to fetch the princess from China, is similar to the tale of the minister Gar (see S. Ch. 
Das’ article in JASB., 1881, p. 218), Both versions remind us of the Kesar-saga. 

Introduction of Writing. —The characters were formed after the Indian Lantsha (Bodhimor, op. cit., 
p. 327). The dbu-med alphabet was formed after the Indian Vartula (acc. to the Togbarlova). This is all 
fantastical. The Indian script which is most closely related to the Tibetan is the Indian Gupta (North-Western 
Gupta according to Dr. Vogel) of the fifth to the seventh century (see my article on the Tibetan alphabet 
written for the Epigraphia Indica , vol. xi, p. 266). 

Literature. —Works by Thon-mi-Sambhota :— Bstan-hgyur , Mdo, vol. cxxiii, Sku-gzugs-kyi-mtshan-nid , 
by ’A-nuhi-bu ; vol. cxxi v, Sgrah-bstan-bcos-sum-cu-pa, a grammar; Lun-du-ston-pa-stags-kyi-hjug-pa, by 
Thon-mi-’A-nu (a grammar). Thon-mi-Sambhota’s grammar is practically the same as the one which is 
printed in the Darjeeling School Series (Tibetan Primer Series, No. iv, where it is stated on p. 1 that the book 
is an extract from Thon-mi-legs-bsad-sum-cu-pa). It is evident that this grammar was written in very ancient 
days ; for it treats of the drag , a final sufhx which has long disappeared even from the classical language. It 
treats also of the Tibetan system of tones, and is therefore more than a mere repetition of Indian grammars (see 
my article in ZDMG., vol. lvii, p. 285). Bu-ston says that the Chinese Kechana were the guides of the Tibetans 
in the commencement of Buddhism. But there are very few translations by Chinese Buddhists in the 
encyclopaedias. As regards the names of translators, only Kumara and Li-byin are generally known ; they 
occur in the Alci inscription of c. 1000 A.b. Dharma-go-sa may be identical with Dharma-klrti of the Alci 
inscription, who is known to have lived during that period ; Kumara’s name is also found in the Bstan-hgyur. 

Sroh-btsan-sgam-po is the reputed author of the book Mani-bkah-hbum , which contains a glorification of 
Avalokita, and his own history. Wassilieff says with regard to it that it is undoubtedly a modern book. He 
also wrote a book on horse-breeding (. Bodhimor , op. cit., p. 329), perhaps the one which is still circulated 
in Ladakh. His lawbook: S. Ch. Das gives his sixteen moral precepts in his article JASB., vol. 1, p. 219. 
His ‘ laws ’ are also found in the Bodhimor (op. cit., pp. 328-9). He had ministers of inner and outer affairs, 
the Sain and Berke of the Bodhimor. 

Progress of Civilization. —The Bodhimor states (op. cit., pp. 340-1) that silkworms, mulberry-trees, 
barley-beer, water-mills, paper, ink, and the calendar were introduced from China. 

His son was Man-sron-man-btsan (650-79 a.d.). 

NOTES 

He is Sroh-btsan-sgam-po’s grandson, according to the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzah (p. 150) and the Bodhimor 
(op. cit., p. 347). The Chinese chronicles ( Thangshu in II. Muller’s comparative table, Tibet in seiner 
geschichtlichen Entwickelung , Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, vol. xx, p. 325) call him 
Tsanphu. At first Lutung-tsan (Thon-mi-Sambhota) governs the country; later on Thon-mi-Sambhota’s 
son (Majordomo). Then the Thangshu speaks of a war between the Tibetans and the Tukuhun (Turks). 
The latter, as well as the Chinese, were beaten by the Tibetans. Great extension of the Tibetan empire 
beyond the Pamir ( Thangshu , op. cit., p. 329). 

His son was Gun-btsan (L MS. : Guh-sron-gun-btsan). 

NOTE 

This name is evidently in the.wrong place. As a look at other chronicles shows, Guh-btsan was 
Mah-sroh-mah-btsan’s father and Sroh-btsan-sgam-po’s son. 
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His son was Gun-sron-hdu-rje (L MS. : Hdu-sron-hdu-rje) (679-705 a.d.). 
During the time of this king were conquered :—in the east as far as the Rgyal-pohi- 
chu (Hoangho) ; in the south as far as Sin-khun (L MS. : Sin-ltun) of Nepal; 
in the north as far as Kra-krag-dar-chen of Turkestan; in the west as far as Chun- 
rins of [B]lo-bo ; Nan-gon on the Balti road, and Si-dkar of the Lowland. From 
Rgya (China or India) came tea, borddha-mal (?) (L MS.: stone drums), clarionets, 
long trumpets, telescopic trumpets, etc. 

Besides, the seven men of great skill arose [as follows] :—Khri-bdun-yul-byin 
(L MS. : Khri-bdun-yul) could jump across chasms which were nine hdom (27 feet) 
wide; Gduh-grags of Gsal-snan could catch a wild yak by throwing a sling at his 
feet; Rkod-btsan (L MS. : Rgod-btsan) of ’A-thog could seize a lion by his mane ; 
Klu-goh (L MS.: Klu-koii) of Cog-ro could pierce with his arrow a tree, which was 
two hdom (18 feet)' thick; Ltag-bzan (L MS.: Stag-bzah) of Hbrom could bring 
down castles by leading water [below them]; and Gyag-chuh of Hgos (L MS.: Bgos) 
could twirl round his head a deer's hide filled with gold. [This king] was more 
powerful than the previous kings of Tibet. 

NOTES 

The following local names can be identified:—the Rgyal-pohi-chu is the Hoangho; Kra-krag in Turkestan 
is probably Karakash near Khotan; Nan-gon is nowadays the ordinary name of Baltistan; Si-dkar is one 
of the most important towns of Baltistan, near Skar-rdo; Gsal-snaii is a name of a vihara, according to 
Sch.iefner; as regards ’A-thog, it is the name of the Indus Valley near Skar-rdo, according to 
Miss J. E. Duncan, A Summer Bide, etc., p. 287; Cog-ro is according to Schiefner the name of a vihara; 
it is the home of Ses-rab-bla-ma according to the Bstan-hgyur (Cordier, p. 161); the Bodhimor speaks 
(op. cit., p. 362) of a powerful clan called Jog-ro, which existed during this period; Hbrom is the name of an 
ancient family of Tibet, and possibly a local name; Hg os is the name of a monastery, as well as of a tribe 
(Schiefner). According to the Bstan-hgyur (Cordier, p. 131) it is the home of Lha-btsas, the translator. 

This king is called Hdus-sroh-man-rje in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzah (p. 150), Dusrong-mangbo in the 
Bodhimor (op. cit., p. 347), and Chinu-hsi-lung-tsanphu in the Thangsktt, (op. cit., p. 325); but there is no 
absolute certainty about the identity of the Tibetan and Chinese names. 

Notes from the Thangshu (op. cit., p. 330): The Major-domo retained his authority. In 678 a Chinese 
army was beaten on the Kuku-Nor by the Tibetans. Then several Tibetan chiefs took the side of the 
Chinese, and the Chinese reconquered Turkestan. The Major-domo was turned out, and he committed 
suicide together with 100 of his friends (the Bodhimor, op. cit., p. 847, mentions two Major-domos during 
this reign). 

His son was Khri-lde-btsug-brtan-mes-’ag-tshoms (705-55 a.d.). During the 
lifetime of this king the castle of Kha-brag-dar-phu was built at Lhasa; all the 
lowlands were filled [with buildings]. He built the viharas Khri-rtse of Glih-bcu 
(‘ Ten lands ’) ; at Brag-dinar Ga-chu-sar-sgo, Phan-than-ka-med, Ka-chu-pan-chub 
(L MS. : Ka-chu-ban-chun), Brag-dmar-mgrin-bzan ( L MS.: Hbrin-bzan), and many 
others. Su-dgu-so-ka of Brag-kha (L MS.: Dgu-so-ka of Bran-kha) and Dznana- 
kumara of Snegs became translators ( lo-tsha-ba), and translated the two books (Gser- 
hod-dam-pa ( Suvavnct-pvtibhixsci-sutvct ) and Lcts-bvgyct-pci ( /v cvn 11 ci -.s ntcihct ). Pi-tsi- 
tsanda-sri (L MS.: Pi-tsi-tsantra-sri) translated the Smad-sbyad (L MS. : Sman- 
spyad), the Rtsis (divination), and so forth, and introduced the great ceremonies of 
religion. 
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NOTES 

Local names: Khri-rtse may be identified with Khri-rtse (or Khrig-rtse) of Ladakh, Ga-chu-sar-sgo 
reminds me of Sar-sgo-la in Ladakh, But until we know the situation of Glin-bcu nothing can be said 
for certain. 

This king is called Khri-lte-gtsug-brtan-mes-’ag-tshoms in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (p. 150), Thi-lde- 
oroi-batu-mei-ak-tshom in the Bodhimor (op. eit., p. 348), and Chi-li-so-tsan in the Thangshu (op. cit., p. 825). 

Notes from the Thangshu :—He was married to a Chinese princess called Chin-cheng (the Khyim-saii 
of the Tibetans). The Tibetans had received the towns of Chiu-chu and Kuei-te on the Hoangho as her 
dowry. There were continual wars about these places. Whenever treaties were concluded, a market for 
bartering horses was mentioned with emphasis. 

Then there was a great war with the Chinese about the possession of Gilgit (see M. A. Stein, Ancient 
Khotan, sections ii and iii). 

Gilgit is now identified with Little Poliu, Baltistan with Great Poliu. The King of Kashmir, Muktaplda, 
assisted the Chinese against the Tibetans, and the Tibetans were aided by the Arabs. The Chinese emperor of 
the period was Hsiian-tsung, 713-55 a.d. 

The Bodhimor says (op. cit., p. 349) that the Tibetan king was married ’to two queens, one from 
Samarkand, the other from China. The latter was intended for his son, who broke his neck when going 
to meet her. Therefore the father married her. 

As regards the names of the translators, I cannot identify Su-dgu-so-ka and Pi-tsi-tsan-da-sri. Dznana- 
kumara (Jnana-kumara) is mentioned again under Sad-na-legs. He is mentioned in the Bstan-hgyur, -as having 
translated Bgyud-hgrel , §, xliv, No. i. The book Smart-spy ad , which was probably concerned with medicine 
{smart), is not known to me. 

His son was Khri-sron-lde-btsan (755-97 a.d.), an incarnation of the Boclhisattva 
Hjam-dpal (Manju-srl). This king invited the teacher Bodhisattva from India. 
Ananta of Kashmir became translator, and preached on the ten virtues, the eighteen 
regions (or elements), and the twelve causes of existence ( nidanas ). 

On that account the gods and demons of Tibet became angry, and the hill 
Dmar-po-ri was struck by lightning, [the plain] Phan-than was devastated by water, 
and many diseases of men and animals appeared. Therefore the teacher said, 4 The 
gods and demons of Tibet do not like my preaching. To subdue the gods and demons 
of Tibet you must invite the teacher Padma-hbyun-gnas (Padma-sambhava) from 
’O-rgyan (Udyana). We three unite in prayer before the mchod-rten ( stupa ) of 
Buddha Hod-sruh (Kasyapa )! 9 Sna-gsal-snah and Co-ro (L MS. : Bcog-ro) -legs-sgra 
were both sent, and invited the teacher. Then all the gods and demons of Tibet 
were exorcised. And after the model of the Indian temple of ’O-tantra-ri (Otantapurl), 
the eternal self-created ( Svayam-bhu) temple of Bsam-yas was built. Many Indian 
Pandits and seven chosen translators [translated] the Sde-snod-gsum (Tripitaha 
(L MS.) and the first three books of the Gsaa-shags-rgyud ( Guhya-mantra-tantra) 
{S MS.). In short, 

‘ Through these three, the king, the donor, and the priest, in the country of Tibet, 
which had been dark, 

The holy religion, pure and free from error, spread and was made to flourish . 9 

Several of the subjects received the new dignity of orders. It was made a custom 
[among the lamas] to carry on the crown of their heads the pebbles which are below 
the feet. 
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At Bsam-yas he built preaching-halls, and at Hchin-bu meditation-cells. At 
the palace of Rlun-tshugs (L MS. Rlun-tshubs) he founded the towns of Skyid-pahi- 
[h]byun-gnas and Tshans-pabi-[h]byun-gnas. 

At that time the teacher Padma-[h byun-gnas] presented to the king the life-water 
of the Vidhyadharas ; but the ministers, who did not like it, said to the king, ‘ It 
is a maddening drink of the Mons, and poisonous! Pray do not drink it.’ So the in¬ 
king became doubtful about it, and did not drink. 

That leprosy might not enter [the country], he exorcised the Naga kings Ma-dros 
(Anavatapta) and Zil-chen (Manasvin) [of the Manasarovar Lake]. Abandoning his 
vajra, Zil-chen took the shape of a boy, and was appointed to be an assistant to 
the king. He promised to fulfil every wish of the king. The king honoured the 
pair of Nagas highly, and they became his tutelary deities. Then the teacher departed 
to the south-western country of Rna-yab to quell the demons. 

At that time all Tibet prospered and was happy: the people increased, the 
harvests were good, and it was a time without strife. All the provinces on the four 
frontiers were subdued. China in the east, India in the south, Sbal-ti and Hbru-sal 
(Gilgit) in the west, Sahi-cho-’O-don-kas-dkar of the Turks in the north, were brought 
under his power. Both political and religious practices were firmly established. 
During the lifetime of this king the Bon religion was suppressed, and the holy religion 
was made to spread and flourished. The following ditty was composed :— 

‘ Then the deputy of the conqueror (Buddha), the holy Zi-ba-htsho (Santi- 
rakshita), 

And the superior master of incantations, the ascetic Padma-hbyun (Padma- 
sambhava), 

Kamala-sila (Kamala-sila), the crest-ornament of the wise, 

And Khri-sron-lde-btsan, of surpassing thoughts; 

Through these four, like sunrise in the dark country of Tibet, 

The light of the holy religion spread as far as the frontiers; 

These holy men of unchanging kindness 

All Tibetans will for ever reverently salute.’ 

NOTES 

Geography .—The following local names can be identified: ’O-rgyan is IJdyana (see note by 
F. "W. Thomas in JRAS., 1906, p. 461, n.), a country in the close vicinity of Mandi (Za-hor), as 
I believe; the names Za-hor and ’O-rgyan are often mentioned together. The famous mchocl-rten 
(stupa) of Hod-sruu (Kasyapa) is situated in Nepal; it is known by the name of Bya-run-kha-sor. 
’O-tantra-ri is the Indian town of Otantapuri in Magadha. The Tibetan temple of Bsam-yas is the 
oldest existing temple of the country. It is situated 35 miles from Lhasa, some two miles from the north 
bank of the Yaru River. It was visited by Nain Singh. ‘ A lofty circular wall, 1,700 yards in circumference, 
surrounds the place, with gates facing to the four cardinal points. Along the top of this wall there have been 
erected a large number of small mchod-rten and votive piles, built of burnt yellow bricks.’ Nain Singh 
counted 1,030 of these; they seem to be covered with ancient inscriptions in old Lantsha (?) characters, 
similar to those found near Gaya in India. ‘ In the centre of the enclosure stands the large Gtsug-lag-khan, 
with radiating cloisters, leading to four chapels, facing at equal distances the four sides of the larger temple.’ 

The explorer found the idols and images contained in these temples of pure gold, richly ornamented with 
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valuable cloths and jewels. ‘ The candlesticks and vessels are nearly all made of gold and silver/ Another 
Survey Agent mentions a famous image of &akya-muni in copper and gold, ten feet high. Round the temple 
are Chinese and Lantsha inscriptions in enormous characters. Hchih-bu is probably identical with Hchims- 
phug, a small temple near Bsam-yas. The name of the Naga king Ma-dros is often used as a name of the 
Manasarowar Lake. Sbal-ti is, of course, Baltistan, and Hbru-sal is Gilgit. ’Odon-kas-dkar most probably 
stands for Urdum-Kashgar in Turkestan. But Sahi-cho cannot yet be explained. Dmar-po-ri is a well-known 
hill in Lhasa. The Mons are descendants of Indian emigrants to Tibet. Co-ro or Lcog-ro is mentioned in 
the Bstan-hgyur as the home of Ye-ses-bla-ma and Kluhi-rgyal-mtshan. 

Literature. —The name of Ananta, the Kashmir translator, is found among the inscribed portraits of Alci 
(eleventh or twelfth century). He is perhaps identical with Ananda-kara, Ananta of the Bstan-hgyur. Padma- 
hbyun-gnas: his life translated by E. v. Schlagintweit (Abh. d. k. bayr. Akad. d. Wiss., 1899 and 1903). 
Many of his works are found in the Bstan-hgyur. As regards his connexion with Lahul and Mandi (Rewalsir), 
see my History of Lahul (to appear in Ind. Ant.). For his connexion with other parts of Western Tibet 
see the account of my expedition, 1909, pp. 31, 34, 86. Several works in the Bsta?i-hgyur are attributed 
to Padma-sambhava’s fairy friends. See also the Padma-thah-yig . Zi-ba-hthso is a well-known author of 
works in the Bstan-hgyur , and Kamala-sila is known to have been his pupil. The name of Zi-ba-htsho 
(6anti-rakshita) occurs in the Alci monastery inscription in the form of &antipa. He was a scion of the 
royal family of Za-hor (Mandi) and received the title of Mkhan-po-Bodhisattva. He is the author of 
a Rhih-ma song. Cf. B. Lanier, Roman einer tibetischen Konigin , Leipzig, 1911, p. 130. 

This king is called Khri-sroii-ldehu-btsan in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzah (op. cit., p. 350), Thi-sroh- 
lte-bdzan in the Bodhimor (p. 151), and So-hsi-lung-lieh-tsan in the Thangshu (op. cit., p. 325). 

Notes from the Thangshu :—War against China. —The capital, Si-nan-fu, was taken by the 
Tibetans, and a new emperor enthroned. Then the Tibetans had to retreat. When Tai-tsung became 
emperor of China in 780 a.d., peace was concluded. He sent the Tibetan prisoners home. The Tibetan king 
did the same with the Chinese prisoners.^ Great oath of peace. Chinese-Tibetan inscription in Lhasa 
referring to it. It was brought to light by Waddell (see JRAS., October, 1909, pp. 952 sqq., and 1910, 
pp. 124 sqq.). Then the Chinese and Tibetans were united against a rebel in Sze-chuan. As the Chinese 
had treated the Tibetans like barbarians, there was again war between them, and the Tibetans conquered 
Turkestan. The Tibetan inscription at Endere (see M. A. Stein, Ancient Khotan , p. 569, Tibetan sgraffiti) 
may refer to that war. 

The Ba-lu-mkhar inscription of Ladakh seems to be of the time of the same king (see Ind. Ant.> 
vol. xxxiv, pp. 203 ff., and ZDMG., Bd. xli, pp. 583 ff.). Ba-lu-mkhar was a custom-house in those 
early times. 

Fall of the Bon Religion. —It is related in full in chapter xxi of the Rgyal-rabs-bon-gyi-hbyuh-gnas , 
translated by B. Laufer, T‘oung Pao , vol. ii, pp. 14-18. The trick by which the Buddhists were victorious 
see in JASB., 1881, p. 223. 

His son was Mu-khri-btsan-po (798-804 a.d.). To carry out to completeness 
the thoughts of his father, [this king] made at Bsam-yas the noble offering of [a copy 
of] the Hdul-ba , Mnon-paMdoSde-gsum (Vinaya , Abhidharma, Sutra , composing 
the Tripitaka). He gave ample maintenance to the clericals. Three times he equalized 
the rich and hungry of Tibet. Although in [some] parts of both countries of Rgya 
(China and India) not all those who had bowed before his father bowed before him, 
he endured it with patience. He divided the country of Tibet from the countries of 
Rgya (defined the frontier). All the grass under Tibetan rule grew with points 
looking towards Tibet. 1 

NOTES 

According to Ssanang-Ssetsen (p. 47) Khri-sron-lde-btsan had three sons, viz. Muni-Bdzanbo, Muruk- 
Bdzanbo, and Muthi-Bdzanbo. Muni-Bdzanbo was poisoned, Muruk-Bdzanbo was banished, and Muthi- 

1 Explained as meaning that it grew better on the Tibetan side. 
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Bdzanbo reigned. According to the Bodhimor (op. cit., p. 857) Khri-sron-lde-btsan had three sons, viz. Muni- 
Bdzanbo, Ssubudtu-Bdzanbo, and Shiregihn-Koissun-berke-shudurgho. The first was poisoned by his own 
mother, because he had married a younger wife of his father’s; the second was killed by the relatives of a 
minister whom he had murdered ; and the third reigned for some time. According to the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzah , 
p. 151, Khri-srofi-lde-btsan had two sons, viz. Muni-btsan-po, who equalized the rich and the poor, and presented 
the Tripitaka to Bsam-yas, and Sad-na-legs. The same book contains the statement that this old copy of the 
Tripitaka is still existent at Bsam-yas. Neither of these kings was known by name to the Chinese. They 
only speak of certain Tsanphus. 

Apparently during this time (see Wieger, Documents Historiques, Ho-kien-fu, 1905, p. 1717) Harun-al- 
Rashld (786-859 a.d.) sent embassies to the Emperor of China to induce him to make w r ar against the Tibetans. 
But the latter succeeded in winning him over to their plans. In 800 a.d. Arabic armies are mentioned 
under Tibetan command. Then Alamun concluded a treaty with the Tibetans to guard his eastern frontier. 

His son was Sad-na-legs. This king built the temple of Skar-ehun-rdo-dbyins 
[in the] province of Rgya. He invited the Pandit Kama[la]-sila and others to Tibet 
(L MS.). Dznana-kumara of Gnegs (S MS.) became translator, and translated many 
religious books which had not yet been translated. 

NOTES 

As has already been stated, Sad-na-legs is Mu-khri-btsan-po’s younger brother, not his son, according to 
the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (p. 151). As regards the province of Rgya, I feel almost certain that it is Western 
Tibet; the town of Rgya, situated on the frontier between Rubsho and Ladakh, proves by its extensive ruins that 
it must at one time have been a place of importance. It may have been the principal place of Western Tibet in 
those days. Skar-chuii-rdo-byiiis, the name of the temple, means * Little star, flying stone ’; this would be 
a proper name for a meteor. This name may have been abridged to Skar-rdo, the name of the present 
capital of Baltistan. The name Skar-rdo is still understood to mean * meteor It is therefore possible 
that here we have the first mention of the Balti capital. Rgya is the home of the famous translator 
Brtson-hgrus-sen-ge, whose name is often found in the Bstan-ligyur and in the Bnih-ma scriptures. 
The town of Siiegs (SMS.), Gnegs (LMS.), or Gnags (. Bstan-hgyur) I have not yet been able to trace. 
The same translator has been mentioned already under Mes-’ag-tshoms, about fifty years earlier. Kamalaslla 
was mentioned under Khri-sroh-lde-btsan. The names of both these priests occur in the Bstan-hgyur as those 
of translators. 

His sons were: Gtsan-ma, Ral-pa-can, Glah-dar-ma (by the first wife), and 
Lha-rje and Lhun-grub, the two by an inferior queen. These five were born. The 
first son, Gtsan, loved religion. He entered the order [of lamas], admonished men to 
[adopt] religion, and wrote a book (sdstra). Dar-ma loved sin, and was unworthy to 
rule. Ral-pa-can (804-16 a.d.), the middle one, reigned. He built the town of 
Hu-san (L MS. : Usa)-rdo, and erected the temple of Rgya-phibs-gyu-snon-can 
(‘having a Chinese roof of turquoise colour ’). Although during the lifetimes of his 
ancestors many religious books from Rgya (China or India), Li (Kunawar or Khotan), 
Za-hor (Mandi), Kha-che (Kashmir), and other countries had been translated, owing 
to there being many conflicting interpretations it was difficult to learn religion, and 
he invited the Indian Pandits Dzina-mitra, Sri(Z MS. Shi)-lentra-bodhi, Dhana-sila, 
and others [to Tibet]. The two Tibetan translators [called ?] Bka-cog and the priest 
Ye-^es-sde revised everything and edited it. Finally, he made the weights, 
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measures, etc., to coincide with those of India, and appointed seven households of 
his subjects to wait always on each lama. The king [used to] sit in the middle, 
34. and had silk streamers tied to the ends of his locks on the right and left. Then 
he made the clericals sit there, and had the excellent ones on his right and left 
and [himself] in the middle, all sitting together. During the time of this 

king were conquered the mountains of *Po-lon(Z MS. : Po-lo)~san in the east, 
which look like a curtain of white silk, and which touch the frontiers of China. 
There a stone pillar was set up with an inscription, on which was carved : ‘ Downwards 
from here did I reign ! ’ In the south as far as Blo-[bo] and Mon, India, Li, Za-hor, and 
the lake of the Gan-ga (Gangasagara) with its surface like a bowl of iron were subdued ; 
in the west Hbru-sal [Gilgit] on the Persian frontier and others were conquered; and 
in the north all the provinces of Hor (Turkestan) were subdued. In the south he 
reigned over three or two princes of Hdzam-bu-glih, and everywhere, on the frontiers 
as well as in the central district ( Dbus ), he erected 100 temples. Here ends the 
* first spreading of the teaching \ 

NOTES 

This king is called Khri-lde-sroiVbtsan-ral-pa*can in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzah (p. 151), Thi-btsong- 
lte-bdzan in the Bodhimor (op. cit., p. 858: Waddell’s identifications are quite uncertain). According to 
the Thangshu (op. cit., p. 841) this king was always ill, and the government was in the hands of his ministers. 
He is, however, mentioned again in the Bgyal-rabs under Tshe-dbau-rnam-rgyal I, as a model king. 

Geography .—The temple of Rgya-phibs-gyu-snon-can, the mountains of Po-lon-san, and the lake of the 
Gangs, cannot yet be identified. [San usually represents in names of mountains the Chinese for ‘ mountain 
and Gangasagara is ordinarily the mouth of the Ganges.—F. W. T.] As regards Li, there were two countries of 
that name. The one which belongs to Turkestan is identified with Khotan by S. Ch. Das (see his Dictionary, 
p. 1140). The other is stated to have been situated close to Nepal. I suppose that it is Upper Kunawar, 
where an important village of that name still exists. Zahor (see above). The Tibetan province of Blo-bo has 
already been identified (p. 84). Mon may refer to settlements of ancient Indian immigrants in Tibet. Hbru-sal is 
Gilgit. The Ladakhis still call the town by its ancient name of Hbru-sal-gi-lid ; it is identical with Hbru-tsha, 
Hbru-za of Tibetan literature. One of the Indian states which were dependent on Tibet was probably Brahma- 
pura, the ancient Chamba State, where an inscription by a Tibetan prince has been discovered by Dr. Vogel. 

Literature .—Dhanasila (Danasila), the translator, is mentioned in the Bstan-lujyur as the translator of 
very many works. All the other translators are frequently mentioned in the Bstan-hgyur , for instance 
Jina-mitra, &ilendra(Sllendra)-bodhi, and Ye-ses-sde are mentioned in Bstan-hgyur , vol. K, 1, 7 as 
joint translators of the Dhar?nakdydsraydsdmdnyaguna-stotra. This fact is the most certain proof of 
their being contemporaries. Ral-pa-can’s own sastra I have not yet succeeded in tracing. According to 
' S. Ch. Das, JASB., 1881, p. 230, under Ral-pa-can a first history of Tibet was written. 

V. Glah-dar-ma’s Persecution of Buddhism 

. (S MS.) Then, during the lifetime of the ruler Dar-ma-dbyig-dur-btsan 
(816-42 a.d.) four heretic Brahmans, in order to abolish the religious teaching— 
being unable to tolerate either the many Pandits who had been invited to Tibet by 
the ruler Ral-pa-can, or the offerings of golden writings, or the spread of Buddha’s 
teaching over Tibet—prayed to be reborn in the bodies of four demons, bringing 
ruin upon Tibet. Then, having slain themselves, they achieved their end. The 
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ruler Dar-ma-dbyig-dur-btsan, Cog-ro(Z) MS. : Cog-sgro)-legs-sgra, Dabs-do-re-stags- 
sfia, and Hbal- (L MS.: Hbans-)hkhor-zes-legs-pa, these four, being possessed by 
the demons Phun-hgon-nag-po, Grnam-rdehu-dkar-po, Sa-rdehu-nag-po, and Byan-ron, 
dethroned the monks. As in spite of trying to throw [the image of] the god Sakya- 
muni into the water they did not succeed, they buried it in the earth. The [book] Byams- 
pa-chos-kyi-h/chor-lo ( Maitreya-dharma-cakra ) was buried in the sand. The doors of 
Bsam-yas and Hphrul-snan [monasteries] in Lha-sa were closed with walls, and plaster 
was laid [over them]. A letter was written that the monks should drink beer. The 
distinctive mark of the monks was not kept up. Some were turned out; some fled ; the 
remaining ones were sent hunting with a hunting drum, bow, arrows, and dogs ; and some 
were made butchers. Religious ceremonies were not [again] introduced, and even the 
subjects were forbidden under penalty to resent it. The [religious] customs were 
thoroughly destroyed. They were hated within the borders of Mnali-ris. At that 
time a mountain of Rgya (India or China) which was under Tibetan rule collapsed. 
And the great river Rma-chu-skyad (L MS. : Rma-chu-skyan) (Hoangho), which 
flows from Tibet to China, flowed upwards and backwards for three days. Many 
bad omens of this kind appeared. Then, after some time, Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje of Lha-lun, 
who was meditating in the heart of Yer-pahi-Lha-ri (L MS. : Lha-ri, [the mountain] 
of offerings), heard of it, and, conceiving a very deep feeling of pity for the king 
(btsan-po, or the monks, btsun-pa), is said to have killed him. That is the tale of 
the submerging of Buddha’s religion. 

NOTES 

This king is called Glah-dar-ma-hu-dum-btsan in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-dzah (p. 151), Glah-dhar-ma in the 
Mongolian books, and Tamo in the Thangshu. He is the last Tibetan king whose name was known to 
the Chinese. 

Geography. —The following local names have already been identified or mentioned :—Cog-ro, Bsam-yas, 
Rgya (India or China), Lha-luii, Lha-ri. The Rma-chu is the same as the Bgyal-pohi-chu, the Hoangho; 
Hphrul-snan is, according to S. Ch. Das’s dictionary, a famous temple at Lhasa, built by Sroh-btsan-sgam-po, 
at the instance of his Napalese wife. Mnah-ris, the ordinary name of the Western Tibetan empire, is 
mentioned here for the first time. We find the same name also in other documents of the same time, viz. 
in a MS. excavated by Dr. M. A. Stein at Mlran, and in one of the Sheh inscriptions. The latter cannot be 
dated later than 900 a.d. It proves that the name Mnah-ris in those days included Ladakh. The words 
Dabs and Hbal-hkhor may also be local names, but I do not know for certain. 

Literature. —A translator called Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje of Lha-lun was mentioned under Sroh-btsan-sgam-po. 
The present priest of this name is probably supposed to be an incarnation of the former. It is remarkable 
that one of the heretic Brahmans, viz. Cog-ro-legs-sgra was mentioned under Kliri-sroh-lde-btsan as a famous 
translator of Buddhist books. The names of the other heretics cannot be traced elsewhere. 

General notes. —Ssanang-Ssetsen tells (pp. 49-51) the famous tale of the hermit Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje, who 
murdered Glau-dar-ma. This hermit approached the king in a dress the outside of which was black, whilst the 
inside was white. As soon as he had killed the king with his bow and arrow, he put on his dress the other 
way, white outside and black inside, and escaped. The Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzah gives (p. 151) tales which have 
arisen from popular etymologies. There the tale of Glah-dar-ma is mixed up with that of the famous Svayambhu 
stupa of Nepal, Bya-riui-kha-sor, the stupa which is supposed to contain some bones of the prehistoric Buddha 
Hod-sruii (Kasyapa). The asses and the cattle of Tibet were not pleased with the fact that no more adoration 
was offered to them. Therefore they prayed to be reborn as a king of Tibet (Glau-dar-ma means ox-dharma ’) 
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and his minister. They destroyed the Buddhist religion, but were again overcome by reincarnations of the 
early erectors of the famous stupa of Nepal. The Thangshu says (op. cit., p. 842) that Tamo w T as fond of wine, 
a lover of field sports, and devoted to women, and besides, cruel, tyrannical, and ungracious. According to 
S. Ch. Das (JASB., 1881, p. 230) Glan-dar-ma uttered the following words when dying : ‘ Why was I not killed 
three years back, that I might not have committed so much sin and mischief; or three years hence, that 
I might have rooted out Buddhism from the country/ He figures in the devil dances of the lamas as the 
‘ enemy of religion ’. The Ladakhi kings, who are descended from him, wear their hair in a peculiar 
fashion, handed down from his time (see my History of Western Tibet , pp. 59~60). The earliest version of 
the legend of the image which cannot be moved out of its position is connected with the story of GlaiVdar-ma’s 
persecution of Buddhism. 


VI. The Kings of the First West Tibetan Dynasty 

(S MS.) The story of the later spread of Buddhism is as follows :—Hod-sruh 
( c . 842-70 a.d.) was Glan-dar-ma’s son. He asked Dpal-gyi-rclo-rje of Lha-lmi to 
honour the Medicine Guru Buddhas and prayed. By the blessing of the Medicine 
Guru Buddhas he obtained the sovereignty. In harmony with the kindness of his 
ancestors he firmly established the religious ceremonies and the religious buildings. 
He protected Miiah-ris according to religion. Besides, when Rtsacl-rab-gsal, Yo-ge- 
hbyuh, Dge-ba-rab-gsal, and Sba-rab (L MS. : Spa-rab), altogether ten [priests] 
had arrived, Buddha's teaching began to spread and flourish. Further, temples were 
erected like the stars of heaven. 

NOTES 

This king is called Hod-sruns in the Dpag-bsam~ljon-bzan (p. 152), and Gerel-Ssakiktshi by the Mongol 
authors. 

The Rgyal-rabs-gsal-bahi-me-loh , the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan , and the Bodhimor (op. cit., p. 51) all agree 
on the following taler-Hod-sruh was the real and legitimate son by one of Glah-dar-ma’s younger queens. 
His claim to the throne was contested by Yum-brtan, the foster-son of the ‘ great queen’. According to 
Ssanang-Ssetsen (op. cit., p. 51) Hod-sruh did not believe in Buddhism. 

The names of the monks who came [from India?] I cannot trace anywhere else. The names of the 
Medicine Guru Buddhas are the following:—Sakya-thub-pa, Rin-chen-zla-ba, Mya-han-med-mchog-dpal, 
Chos-grags-rgya-mtshohi-dpal, Gser-bzah-dri-med, Shon-mkhyen-rgyal-po, and Mtshan-legs. 

p. 85. His son was Lde-dpal-hkhor-btsan (c. 870-900 a.d.). During the lifetime of this 
king the monastery of Upper Mnah-ris, and others, [in all] eight monasteries, were 
erected. Scriptures like the Hbum and others were copied in great numbers. He 
swore an oath to build up religion (or temples). 

NOTES 

This king is called Dpal-hkhor-btsan in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzah (p. 152), Rilamgur-dzan in Ssanang- 
Ssetsen (op. cit., p. 51), and Esen-berke-tsog-nokor in the Bodhimor (op. cit., p. 865). Ssanang-Ssetsen 
confirms the statement that he erected eight temples. The Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzah says (p. 152) that 
he was murdered by his subjects. I do not know which monastery is meant by the ‘ monastery of Upper 
Mhah-ris \ Regarding the Hbum, it seems to be one of the many names used for the Prajna-pdramitd. 
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(A MS.) His sons were Skyid-lde-ni-ma-mgon and Khri-bkra-^is-rtsegs-dpal 
(L MS. : Khri-bkra-sis-brtsegs-pa-dpal), tliese two. Skyid-lde-ni-ma-mgon (c. 900- 
30 a.I).), when on bis way to Upper Miiah-ris—Tibet being in a state of revolution— 
and accompanied by a hundred horsemen under the leadership of Hbal-ma-zug-btsan, 
Khuh-mo-hag-pa, and ’A-ka-badzra, these three (S and L MSS. : a hundred 
horsemen under the leadership of Dpal-ma-zug-gar, Khyun-dpal-ldan-grub, and ’A-ka- 
badza of Me-nag, these two (?)) happened to be obliged to eat fish and eggs. [The 
servant] brought [the food] wrapped in a napkin, and they became satisfied. From 
this it came to be a custom with the kings of Tibet to use the [so-called] giant’s 
napkin (also explained as a napkin with eight folds). Eventually he arrived at 
Ra-lahi-rgyucl. He built Mkhar-dmar of Ra-la in the horse-year, Ittse-so-rgya-ri 
(S and L MSS. : Rtse-tho-rgya-ri) in the sheep-year. He thought of causing 
many villages and hamlets (towns) to be built throughout the broad valleys of Dam 
and Lag (or Dam-lag). Mar-yul he left undisturbed. At that time Upper Ladakh 
(La-dvags-stod) of Mar-yul was held by the descendants of Gesar, whilst Lower 
Ladakh (Smad-rnatns) was split up into small independent principalities. At that 
time Dge-bses-btsan (L MS. : Dge-ses-bkra-sis-btsan) invited him to Pu-hrans, and 
offered him Hbro-za-Hkhor-skyoh to be his wife, and he married her. She bore him 
three sons. He now built the palace of Ni-zuhs and erected a capital. Then he 
conquered Mnah-ris-skor-gsum completely and ruled in accordance with the faith. 

NOTES 

The name of this king is given in the same spelling in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p- 152. The Bodhimor 
(op. cit., p. 865) calls him Jir-ghalang-Koissun-itegel, and his brother Olsoi-dabchur-lagsan. The Central 
Tibetan as well as the Mongol authors assert that Ni-ma-mgon was the son of the great queen, and his 
brother the son of a minor queen. 

The following inscriptions from Ladakh are probably of king Ni-ma-mgon’s time, although they do not 
contain his name (l) The Sheh inscriptions ; (2) some of the Alci-mkhar-gog inscriptions (see my article 
‘ Archeology in Western Tibet ’, Ind. Ant., vols. xxxv-vi); (8) several inscriptions at Bya in Zahs-dkar, 
discovered by the Rev. G. Hettasch, of Kyelang. A song of a king Ni-ma-mgon is found in my article 
‘ Ten Ancient Historical Songs from W. Tibet ’ (Ind. Ant., 1909). 

With regard to king Ni-ma-mgon’s marriage the following may be said:—Dge-ses-btsan is in all probability 
the name of a king of Pu-hrahs. Names ending in btsan are generally names of kings or of members 
of royal families. Dge-ses-btsan probably had an only daughter, who was heir to the throne. Thus, in 
marrying this daughter Ni-ma-mgon became master of Pu-hrahs. That he was actually in possession of it 
is shown by the fact that he handed it over to one of his sons. 

Dr. Marx notes that the so-called ‘ Giant’s napkin ’ is still in use with the kings of Ladakh. It is 
called Gsah-khebs, ‘ cover of the hidden thing.’ The Ladakhis do not eat fish or eggs. To them a fish 
is a kind of Naga. The avoidance of eggs is shared by the Dards. 

Geography. —The following place-names have already been identified by Dr. Marx :—Mhah-ris-skor-gsum 
usually includes the districts of Ru-thogs, Gu-ge, and Pu-hrahs only. Here, however, it seems to include all 
Ladakh, Zahs-dkar, etc., as well. (Let me add that in the Sheh inscriptions the word mnah-ris is used 
inclusive of the whole of Ladakh.) Ladakh, the Persian transliteration of the Tibetan La-dvags, is warranted 
by the pronunciation of the word in several Tibetan districts. The terminal gs has the sound of the 
guttural gh or even kh in various Tibetan dialects. The boundary between Upper and Lower Ladakh 
is the plateau between Basgo (Bab-sgo) and Sa-spo-la. Mkhar-dmar of Ra-lahi-rgyud is said to be a steppe- 
district inhabited by nomads, beyond Ru-thog; near it, the ruins of an old castle, called Khar-mar, 
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still exist. Let me add that a certain Ra-la-jung (probably Ra-la-rdzoh, ‘castle of Ra-la’) is marked on 
Montgommerie’s map of the Western Himalayas, 1874-84. It is found between Trashisgang and Dakmaru, 
on the Indus. Dam - lag: in the upper Sutlej valley (map of Turkestan, 1882) I find the names Dam and 
Luk—could they have any connexion with the places referred to here ? Mar-yul and Mah-yul include Upper 
and Lower Ladakh, Nubra, Zaiis-dkar, etc. Ni-zuns is said to be in Pu-hrans. 

To these identifications I may add the following: Pu-hrans (Bu-hrahs, Pu-ran) is a Tibetan province east 
of the Manasarovar Lake, and west of Blo-bo. The country is famous for its beautiful girls (cf. my article 
‘ The Paladins of the Kesar-saga \ JPASB., 1906, p. 262). The name Rtse-tho-rgya-ri is probably more correct 
than Rtse-so-rgya-ri, but I cannot yet identify it. Regarding the ‘descendants of Gesar ’ in Upper Ladakh, 
I am of opinion that a certain dynasty of chiefs may have accepted the name of the mythological king Kesar 
(Gesar) a 3 their dynastical name. Thus we learn from inscriptions at Khalatse that one of the chiefs of that 
town called himself Rgya-byin (Indra); Rgya-byin is Gesar’s father according to the my thology of the Kesar-saga- 
The name Khrom-Ge-sar-Hdan-ma (Gesar’s court, Hdan-ma), which is found in the second chapter of the 
Rgyal-rabs, may refer to Upper Ladakh at a time previous to Ni-ma-mgon’s arrival. In a rather modern 
inscription at Dpe-thub Ladakh is called Ge-sar-gdan. 

His three sons were, Lha-chen-Dpal-gyi-mgon (c. 930-60 a.d.) ; Bkra-sis-mgon, the 
middle one; and Lde-gtsug-mgon, the youngest, these three. He gave to each of these 
three sons a separate kingdom, viz. to the eldest, Dpal-gyi-ingon, Mar-yul of Mnah-ris, 
the inhabitants using black bows ; Ru-thogs of the east and the gold-mine of Hgog; 
nearer this way Lde-mchog-dkar-po ; at the frontier Ra-ba-dmar-po ; Wam-le, to 
the top of the-pass of the Yi-niig rock (L MS. : Gyag-lder); (A MS.) to the west 
to the foot of the Kashmir pass, from the cavernous stone upwards hither ; to the 
north to the gold-mine of Hgog (L MS. : of Mgon-po); all the places belonging 
to Rgya. Bkra-sis-mgon, the second, he made ruler over Gu-ge with Pu-hrans, Rtse, 
etc. Lde-gtsug-mgon, the youngest, he made ruler over Zans-dkar-sgo-gsum ; with 
Spi-ti, Spi-lcogs, etc. 

NOTES 

According to the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzah (p. 152) the names of the three brothers are Dpal-lde- 
rig-pa-mgon, Bkra-sis-lde-mgon, and Lde-btsun-mgon, and they are there stated to have reigned over the following 
countries:—the eldest over Man-yul, the second over Spu-rahs, and the third over Zah-zuh-Gu-ge. According 
to Ssanang-Ssetsen the names of the three brothers were: Tsoktu-Itegel, Oldshei-Itegel, and Oroin Itegel. 
They are said to have gone to Nan and to have become the forefathers of the royal family of Kugi (Gu-ge). 
Dpal-gyi-mgon is the last West Tibetan king whose name is mentioned in Central Tibetan and Mongolian 
historical works. I believe that Bkra-sis-mgon died without issue, and that his kingdom was inherited by the 
descendants of Lde-gtsug-mgon. At any rate, we find Lde-gtsug-mgon’s descendants in possession of Gu-ge 
a few years later. Their names are found in Schlagintweit’s tables, in Central Tibetan and in Mongolian 
historical works. See also Minor Chronicles. 

Geography .—The following place-names have already been identified by Dr. K. Marx (Hgog not known) i — 
Lde-mchog-dkar-po is the Demchog of the maps, south of Ru-thogs, near the frontier, and on the River Indus. 
Wam-le, the same as Hanle, famous for its magnificent lamasery of the seventeenth century ; Yi-mig is the 
Imis Pass of the maps; the Hanle stream has its source at the foot of this pass; the Kashmir Pass is the 
Zoji Pass, above the village of Dras. Zans-dkar-sgo-gsum : sgo-gsum, ‘the three doors,’ may refer to the three 
valleys that join at the central part of Zans-dkar. Spi-ti, a well-known Tibetan district within British 
territory south-east of Lahul; ‘ as to Spi-lcogs, I would venture to suggest that Lahul may be meant by this 
term. This district would have well rounded off his dominions, and would have been the connecting link 
between Zans-dkar and Spi-ti.’ 

To these I may add the following:— A well-known gold-field is the district of Thog-jalung, Thog-sarlang, 
etc. The name Hgog does not occur at all. But, if the original name was Hgrog, or Grog, the pronunciation 
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might easily have become similar to the Thog of the maps. Possibly Hgog is not a local name, but the 
ordinary word hgog, meaning ‘pledge*, ‘deposit*. ‘He received the gold-mines as a pledge.’ Ru-thogs is 
a Tibetan town and district, east of the Pan-kon lake. Gu-ge is situated south of Ru-thogs, south-east of 
Ladakh, and west of the Manasarowar Lake. Pu-hrafis and Mar-yul have already been mentioned. Regarding 
Spi-lcogs let me note that Spyi-lcog as a place-name occurs in the Bstan-hgyur. It is there said to be 
the home of the priest Tho-gar-Dge-mdzes. The word Tho-gar would point to Turkestan, or at least the Iior 
provinces of West Tibet. Rgya is one of the principal towns of Ladakh, on the frontier between Rub-chu and 
Ladakh. Ra-ba-dmar-po, Gyag-lder, and Rtse cannot yet be identified. According to the song referred 
to above (The Paladins of the Kesar-saga, tale No. iii) Hor-yul (Turkestan) is famous for its horses, 
Ryah-thaii (Ru-thogs) for salt and wool, Bu-rahs (Pu-hrahs) for its beautiful girls, La-dvags for its tiger-like 
heroes, Bu-rig (— Pu-rig, Western Ladakh) for its Gro-dkar flowers, Nah-goh (Baltistan) for its dried apricots, 
and Kashmir for its white rice. 

K. Marx has the following note on the word Lha-chen (great god):—Lha-chen is an epithet usually applied 
to the eldest son only, and may mean * the heir apparent ’; it is not a component part of the name, as it may 
be omitted. It dropped out of use from the time of Tshe-dbah-rnam-rgyal. Let me add that, whenever 
we find a name which does not contain the word Lha-chen, we may suspect that the particular king was not 
the eldest son of the preceding king. 

Dpal-gyi-mgon, the _ eldest, had two sons, Hgro-mgon (c. 960-90 a.d.) and 
Chos-mgon. 

NOTE 

Nothing known beyond the names. 

Hgro-mgon’s son was Lha-chen-Grags-pa-lde (S MS. : Bla-chen-Grags-pa-lde) 
(<5. 990-1020 a.d.). 

NOTE 

Nothing known beyond the name; perhaps he was a lama. 

His son was Lha-chen-Byan-chub-sems-dpah (S MS. : Bla-chen-Byan-chub-serns- 
dpah) (c. 1020-50 a.d.). 

NOTES 

He was very probably a lama, like the contemporary kings of Gu-ge. He is mentioned in the Tabo 
inscription together with Rin-chen-bzaii-po, Atlsa, and king Byah-chub-hod of Gu-ge. He erected the 
Tabo and (probably) ’A-lci monasteries, and perhaps several others. His portrait (probably) is found in 
the 5 A-lei monastery together with an inscription by himself. At ’A-lci are also frescoes of the sports of his 
times, notably hawk-hunting. He probably came to grief in the gold-mine wars; compare the history of 
Ye-ses-fiod of Gu-ge {infra under ‘Minor Chronicles’). 


His son was Lha-chen-Rgyal-po (c. 1050-80 a.d.). In the time of this king the 
lamasery of Klu-hkhyil (L and S MSS. : Li-kyir) was built, and a brotherhood of 
lamas caused to settle [there]. The recluses that lived in the neighbourhood of the 
three lakes near Gans-ri (Kailasa)—when numerous, about five hundred; when few, 
one hundred—he for a long time, with untiring zeal, provided with the necessaries 
of life. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Klu-hkhyil (S MS., etc., Li-kyir) is a village on the ancient trade-road from Leh, or rather from Basgo 
to Nyurla (Shur-la, Shuh-la) and Khalatse. This name would remind us of the pre-Buddhist cult of the Klu 
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(or Ndgas). As to the three lakes, the maps mention two lakes only, but there is a possibility that 
the Kailasa counts as one and with the two lakes makes up three separate places. Dge-hdun-gyi-sde (place of 
the priesthood), the same as Dgon-sde, monastery. Sgrnb-pa-mdzad-pa , those who exert themselves to obtain 
Sgrub-pa ( siddhi ). 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

The king’s portrait (probably) as a young man is found at Alci, where he is represented together with his 
father. S MS. spells his name Bla-chen, etc. He was probably a lama. He is mentioned in the Mdliatmya 
of the Li-kyir monastery, which in its present edition, however, dates from the eighteenth century. 

His son was Lha-c'hen-’TJtpala (c. 1080-1110 a.d.). In the time of this king the 

A 

united forces of Upper Ladakh and Gsam (L MS. : Sam, Lower Ladakh) invaded 
Nuh-ti. The King of Nun-ti bound himself by oath, so long as [the glaciers of] 
Ti-se (Kailasa) do not melt away, nor the lake Ma-pham (L MS. : Ma-ban, Manasarovar) 
dry up, to pay tribute or dues [to the King of Ladakh], viz. mdzos , iron, etc. This 
treaty has remained in force till this day. He also subjected Blo-bo (L MS. : Lho-bo) 
[and the country] from Pu-hraiis (L MS.: Pu-rans) downwards hither; in the south 
the country of Bre-srah to [the lake] Chu-la-me-hbar; in the west, from Ra-gan-hgreri- 
sixi (L MS. : Ra-gan-hgreh~zih) and Stag-khu-tshur upwards hither; in the north, 
from Ka-sus (S MS. : Ka-brus-phan-chod) upwards. [They all] paid an annual tribute 
and attended the Darbar. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Nuh-ti, the same as Kulu (Kuluta), present capital Sultanpur (ancient capital: Makrasha, Magarsa.—F.). 
The lake Ma-pham (Ma-bati) is the more easterly of the tw r o famous lakes. Mdzo is the name of 
a well-known cross-breed between yak and cow. (There are no mdzos in Kulii; but, as Lahul was apparently 
under Kulu in those days, the Lahulis may have been ordered by their Kulu masters to send their mdzo.s to 
Ladakh.—F.) Dpya , dues, is spelt dpya only in Jaschke’s dictionary ; all the MSS. unanimously write spy a. 
Zal-lta, (lit. see [the king’s] face) is the Tibetan expression for Darbar. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

Gsam is the ordinary name of Lower Ladakh, extending from Sa-spo-la to Lama-yuru. Ti-se (Kailasa) 
is possibly a development in the pronunciation of Khri-rtse (throne-summit), which may have been the original 
name of the mountains. Chu-la-me-hbar is still a famous place of pilgrimage on the frontier between 
Nepal and Tibet. It is probably identical with Chu-bar, near Nalam, the place where Milaraspa died. 
Stag and Khu-tshur are two villages in Baltistan, west of Skardo. Khu-tshur is situated on the Indus, and 
Stag is a side valley, branching off near Khu-tshur. The Dard name of Khu-tshur is apparently Gu-sur. 
Gu-sur is claimed by the Gilgit Dards as one of their colonies. (Compare my article ‘ The Eighteen Songs of 
the Bono-na Festival \ song No. vi, Ind. Ant., vol. xxxiv.) The remaining names I cannot yet identify. 

King’Utpala’s conquest of Kulu is not confirmed by the chronicles of Kulu; but the Raja-tarangirii 
of Jonaraja (v. 1108) is rather in favour of the statement. It says (in a somewhat obscure passage) that 
Zainu’Labidin found Kulu in 1428 a.d. occupied by Tibetans. ‘ The Treaty with Kulu has remained in force 
to the present day,’ probably meaning that it remained in force to the reign of King Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal, 
when the Biography of Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal was compiled. After the battle of Bab-sgo, 1647 a.d., the treaty with 
Kulu was apparently exchanged for a trade contract (see Minor Chronicles). 

His son was Lha-chen-Nag-lug (c. 1110-40 a.d.). This king built in the tiger-year 
the palace at Wan-la and in the dragon-year Kha-la-rtse (L MS. : the castle of 
Kha-la-tse). 
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NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Wan-la is situated one march off the Kashmir road, near Khalatse and Lamayuru. Khalatse is situated 
on the Kashmir road, at the bridge crossing the Indus, 52 miles below Leh. It is the Khalchi of the maps. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

The castles of Wan-la and Kha-la-rtse are the now deserted sites of the old towns of those names. The 
ruined castle of old Kha-la-rtse is now known by the name of Brag-nag. The last vassal kings of Kha-la-rtse were 
apparently Rgya-zin (Brgya-byin, Indra) and Si-ri-ma (Sriman). For notes on this king’s connexion with 
Kha-la-rtse see my History of Western Tibet , pp. 65-6. 

His sons were Lha-chen-Dge-bhe (S MS. : Bla-chen-Dge-bhe) (c. 1140-70 a.d.) 
and Dge-hbum (L MS. : Dge-ba-bbum). 

NOTES 

Nothing known beyond the names. Dge-bhe was perhaps a lama. 

His son was Lha-chen-Jo-ldor (c . 1170-1200 a.d.). 

NOTES 

Nothing known beyond the name. 

His son was Bkra-sis-mgon ( c . 1200-30 a.d.). 

NOTES 

Nothing known beyond the name. But if Lha-rgyal, whose name is found only in S MS., has to be 
omitted, all that is mentioned under Lha-rgyal would refer to his reign. In 1203 a.d. Tibet was conquered 
by the Mongol Emperor Jenghis Khan, and for a few decades the western districts probably came under his 
sway. At any rate the west was included in the great census carried out under Kublai Khan. For Mnah-ris- 
skor-gsum (i.e. Gu-ge, Pu-rans and Man-yul) the return gave altogether 2,635 families residing in the crown 
lands of the kings of Mhah-ris (JASR. 1904, extra number, p. 99). I found in a house at She-mo, near Leh, 
a lamp bearing the inscription Jahgis khan kd dipa, ‘lamp of Jenghis Khan.’ 

(S MS.) His son was Lha-rgyal (c. 1230-60 a.d.). (A MS.) This king caused 
to be written a copy of the Rgyud-Rdo-vje-rt$e-mo , of the Nan-soh-sbyoii-bahi-rgyiid , 
and of the whole Rgyud-hbum, all in gold. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

This king is mentioned in Schlagintweit’s MS. only. Doubtful. The Rgyud-Rdo-rje-rtse-mo is a treatise 
on the vajra-point ( Vajra-kila-tantra ?—F.). The Nan-son-sbyon-bahi-rgyud is a * treatise on the removal of 
going to perdition The Rgyud-hbum consists of twelve volumes (in the ordinary printed edition) ; but 
I have seen also very fine written volumes, one e.g. on indigo-tinted paper, with letters in gold. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

In an article entitled ‘ Archaeology in Western Tibet ’ ( Ind . Ant. f vols. xxxv-vi, p. 237) I identified 
Lha-rgyal with Lha-chen-Kun-dgah-rnam-rgyal of the Daru inscription. I have now given up this identification. 

His son was Lha-chen-Jo-dpal (c. 1260-90 a.d.). This king performed royal, as 
well as clerical, duties to perfection. 

NOTES 

Dr. K. Marx notes that the expression mthar-phyin-pa corresponded to Pha-rol-tu-phyin-pa {Pdramita). 
A song in honour of king Jo-dpal is found in Ind. Ant., 1909, pp. 57-68, ‘Ten Ancient Historical Songs.’ 
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His son was Lha-chen-Dnos-grub (c. 1290-1320 a.d.). In the time of this king 
the usage of novices going to Dbus-Gtsan was first introduced. He also repaired 
the temples that had been built by his ancestors; but, more important than this he 

lald down before the P rince of faith > the lord of the three worlds, gold, silver, copper 
coral, pearls, etc., all [presents numbering],one hundred. He also caused the Bkah- 
hgyur to be copied twice and the Gsah-shags-kyi-dkyil-hkhor many times. 

NOTES BY DR. MARX 

The Lord of the three worlds’ is either Buddha or Avalokitesvara. The Tibetan word translated 

y . C ° Py , , 1S i Zen ; h “- T ** agrees most closeI y ' vith German stiftenr, Stift, Stiftung ■ an exact 

equivalent in English I have not been able to discover. The Gsah-shags-kyi-dkyil-hkhor, ‘Wheel of 
Dharapis (secret spells), is a kind of book, of which there exists a great variety. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

This king is mentioned in the Mdhdtmya of Li-kyir as having come to the throne seven generations 
after Lha-chen-Rgyal-po Introduction of the Bkah-hgyur , which had just then been completed 
by Bu-ston. Ihe Mongols received the Bkah-hgyur in 1810 a.d. But it was not translated into 
Mongolian before the seventeenth century. See the Ilor-chos-byuh of Hjujs-med-nam-mkhah. If 
we can trust the Kashmir chronicles, this king was killed by the Kalamanyas (people of Mkhar-man 

° r t :“7 ] ' , Phus-Gtsan, two important provinces of Central Tibet. Dbus is supposed to be identical 
with rtolemy s Dabasae. 


His son was Lha-chen-Rgyal-bu-rin-chen (c. 1320-50 a.d.) (L MS. omits the 
epithet Lha-chen). 

NOTES 

1 l" 8 a m a11 pr0bability identical with Riflchana Bhotta of Jonariija’s Rajatarahgini of Kashmir 

vv. 15/ 254. See my article, References to the Bhottas in the Rajataraiigiru,’ hid. Ant., 1908, pp. 181-92. 
The Persian History of Kashmir by A‘zam tells of Rainchan-Shah’s conversion to Muhammadanism, of the 
erection of the Bulbul-Lankar in Srinagar by him, and of his erection of a mosque (the Awwal-Masjid of 
Srinagar). The Persian History of Kashmir by Maiilavl Haidar Malik contains a translation of a lost 
inscription by Rmchana m his mosque. According to these he was only half Muhammadan, The Ladakhi 
Song of the Bodro-Masjid speaks of the great saint Bulbul, the king’s friend. A song entitled Prince 
Rm-chen's Departure is found in my article ‘ Ten Ancient Historical Songs ’, hid. Ant., 1909, pp. 57-68. 

His son was Lha-chen-Ses-rab (c. 1350-80 a.d.). In his lifetime this king, 
having built the hamlet of Sen-ge-sgah on the top of the so-called Hah-rtse-mo [rock] 
in Sa-bu, made it a dependency of the Spyah castle of Sa-bu in Mar-yul. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Sa-bu is a village 6 miles south-east of Leh, off the main valley (Survey map: Sobu). The Haii-rtse-mo 
is a rock well known there. The castle is in ruins. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

This king is omitted in S and L MSS. I visited Sa-bu in 1906, and people told me that the rock 
was called Hlah-rtse-mo (Gla.i-rtse-mo), and the castle Sah-mkhar (Sai, would be the Ladakhi pronunciation of 
Spyan). But the name of the village of Seii-ge-sgan was no longer known. The site is on the ridge of 
mountains west of Sa-bu, and I found the hillside covered with ruined houses. 
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His son was Llia-chen~Khri-gtsug-lde (c. 1380-1400 a.d.). This king built [one 
row of] mchod-rtens [numbering] 108 at Slel (Sle, L MS. : Gles) and two [rows] of 108 
at Sa-bu. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

108 ( brgya-rtsa , abbreviated from brgna-rt&a-brgyad , as we find it given in a document excavated 
at Kyelang) is a sacred number. 108 is also the number of beads in the ordinary rosary of Lamaists, 
etc. The rows of mchod-rtens referred to here usually consist of mchod-rtens not higher than 2 or B feet, and 
resemble low walls, built at random anywhere across the desert. Slel, sometimes Sle, is the ordinary spelling 
of Leh, the capital of Ladakh. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

As to the spelling of the name of the capital of Ladakh, I believe that Sle, Gle, Gles is the more 
correct; a hies or lhas is an enclosure for cattle, and this is supposed to have been the beginning of 
the Tibetan, not Dard, town of Leh. The European spelling of Leh may be due to the German orthography 
of the Moravian missionaries. Leh is here mentioned for the first time. Apparently it was then made 
the capital. Previous to Leh, Seh (&el) seems to have been the capital of the country. Down to 
the present time it has been considered necessary that the heir apparent should be born in Seh. The 
rows of mchod-rtens which were built at Leh have not yet been discovered. Of those at Sa-bu there 
is still a fragment left, of about 6 yards, as Dr. Shawe told me. It looks as if the remainder had been 
carried away by a flood. 

Towards the end of this reign the Tartar emperor Timur may have passed through part of the Western 
Tibetan kingdom on his way from Jammu to Samarkand. At that time the Christians and Buddhists were 
being persecuted in Central Asia by the Muhammadans. The Nestorian inscriptions at Bran-rtse in Ladakh 
may be the work of fugitives during that period. 

His two sons were Lha-chen-Grags-hbum-lde (e. 1400-40 a.d.) and Grags-pa-hbum. 
Grags-libum-lde held Slel (L MS. : Gle), etc. He erected, for the sake of his reputation 
with posterity, the Red Monastery (L MS. : many monasteries) and a Rgyal-ba- 
Byams-pa (Buddha Maitreya), the lord, in size [such as he will be] in his 8th year. 
On his right and left were Hjam-dbyans (Mahju-ghosha) and a Phyag-na-rdo-rje 
(Vaj'ra-pani), each one story high. He caused to be painted as fresco pictures 
representations of the departed Buddhas, of the preserver of the universe, and of 
all his own private deities. He also built a triple temple (one surmounting the 
other) on the pattern of [the one at] Mtho-gliii. As a symbol of the word, he 
caused to be written a copy of the Gzuns-hbum-chen-mo, Dkon-mchqg-brtsegs-pa 
and the Lah-kar-gsegs-pa and some others. As a symbol of the spirit, some fatality 
having occurred at Sle (Leh), he built over [closed] the Tehu(Z MS. : Tihu)-gser-po 
(‘ Yellow Crag ’) completely, outside in the shape of a mchod-rten, inside containing 
108 temple shrines. This mchod-rten is called Tehu-bkra-sis-hod-hphro. Again, there 
being in the lower part of the Sle Valley a crag resembling an elephant, the king 
caused a brotherhood of four lamas to settle down below this rock. Then he said, 

‘ If I die now, it matters not.’ [At that time it happened that] the omniscient of the 
period of degeneration (the Kali age), the great Tsoh-kha-pa-Blo-bzan-grags-pa, having in 
his possession a Tshe-dpag-med (Amitdyuh Sutra), about as long as a finger joint, made 
from the blood of his nose, entrusted the same to two ascetics, and said, ‘ Give it either to 
the one called Grags-pa, or to the one called Lde.’ When the two arrived in Mar-yul, 
the one called Grags-pa was in Nub-ra. They went into his presence, but he did not 
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deign to bestow even a glance at them. So they went on to Slel. On the morrow the 
king gave command : ‘At to-day’s Darbar, whosoever attends, be it ascetic, or Bhe-da 
(L MS.: Bhe-da-pha), or Mon, or Ti-si, he shall not be refused admittance.’ Now, 
when the two ascetics came into his presence, the king rose and went to meet them, 
p. 87. The two ascetics made over the present, aifd the king was delighted with it. Taking 
the precious law of Buddha for his guide, he built the lamasery of Dpe-thub, though 
in reality he did not build it, but it came into existence by a miracle. Having built it, 
he caused many brotherhoods of lamas to settle [in the country]. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

The ‘ red college ’ built by this king is probably the one on the Rnam-rgyal-rtse-mo hill at Leh. 
In that temple there is a statue of Maitreya, the head of which reaches through the ceiling of the first 
storey. But the statues of Mafiju-ghosha and Vajra-papi, which are said to have been on the right and 
left, are no longer there (although there are traces of the pedestal of at least one of them.—F.). The 
‘preserver of the universe* is probably Maitreya. Mtho-glin, pronounced Tholding, on the Upper Sutlej. 
Map of Turkestan : Totlingmat, where mat (smad ) = * the lower \ i.e. ‘ lower part of the city \ The Sam-bha- 
la-pahi-lam-yig contains a reference to this temple : ‘It was built by Rin-chen-bzah-po (c. 1000 a.d.). The 
Iior (Turks ?) burnt it down; but at some later date it was rebuilt, and now, in its lowest compartment, 
it contains the Dharanls/ Adolf von Schlagintweit (and Captain Rawling) visited it. (The temple in 
Ladakh, built on its model, has not yet been discovered.) But there is in the middle of the old town of 
Leh a temple, called * the old Byams-pa (Maitreya) monastery which is reported to have been built 
by King Hbum-lde. In its present condition, however, it does not look like a triple temple. The 
mchod-rten called Tehu-bkra-sis-hod-hphro, brilliant good fortune/ still exists, though in a dilapidated 
condition, about 2 miles up the Leh Valley from the British Joint Commissioner’s compound. The 
monastery below the crag resembling an elephant is also still extant at the suburb of Leh called Dgar-ba 
(Skara). It is now called Glah-chen-dg on-pa y 1 Elephant Monastery.’ Dpe-thub, lamasery and village, on the 
River Indus, 5 miles south-west of Leh. The lamas belong to the Dge-ldan-pa order of lamas. The lamasery 
has an incarnated Sku-sog. It is vulgarly called Spi-thug (Survey map: Pittuk). Other lamaseries of the 
Dge-ldan-pa order in Ladakh are Khrig-rtse (Survey map : Tokzay), San-kar (a Leh suburb), Li-kyir, Ri-rdzon, 
and many small ones. N.B.—Although the order primarily refers to the lamas, yet every family or house 
(groh-pa) in the country is affiliated from time immemorial to one or other of the lamaseries, and hence is 
attached to the respective order of lamasas a kind of lay dependency, and worships the same tutelary deity (Yi-dam). 

Gzuhs-hburn-chen-mo means ‘ the great 100,000 Dharanls Dkon-mchog-brtsegs-pa is the Batna-kilfa 
Sutra and Lah-kar-gsegs-pa is the Lahkdvatdra . Blo-bzan-grags-pa is the spiritual name of the great 
reformer Tsoh-kha-pa. The expression dpes-nas probably means that King Hbum-lde adopted the reformed 
doctrines of Tson-kha-pa. 

Bgya-ma-phyag-rjes-su means ‘ for the sake of his reputation with posterity \ German Nachruhm ! 
Sku-g sun-thug $ , ‘ body, word, and spirit/ or in the common parlance lus-nag-yid , and mystically expressed 
by the formula om d hum , have each their own special rten , or symbols ; skuhi-rten } ‘ the image * ; gsun-gi- 
rten, ‘ the scriptures’ ; thug s-kyi-r ten, ‘ the mchod-rten .’ They represent a kind of triad, corresponding to the 
‘ three holies dkon-mchog-gsum , i.e. the Buddha, the Law, and the Order of Monks (cf. Sir M. Monier Williams, 
Buddhism , ed. 2, p. 175). But, just as dkon-mchog-gsum is not without some underlying idea of a Supreme 
Being, ruling over all, there may be some other more obscure and deeper meaning embodied in these symbols. 
Tshe-dpag-med, 1 time without measure,’ ‘ eternity,’ an epithet of Gautama Buddha. (It is Arnitayus, or 
Amitabha, F., and the book indicated is the Amitayur-nama-dharanl.) Bhe-da , professional musicians of low 
caste, Muhammadans, of Balti extraction. They, as well as the other low-caste inhabitants of Ladakh, now 
may possess fields and houses. Mon , joiners and carpenters by profession, also of low caste, though not 
quite so low as the Bhe-da . They probably are remnants of the tribes of aborigines which at one time 
occupied the hill districts of the Himalayas. Though Buddhists, the zamindars keep apart from them, and 
any zamindar who would marry a Mon maiden would by doing so lose his caste. Ti-shi , another low caste,, 
shoemakers by profession. They also are Buddhists. 
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NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

The biography of the famous reformer Tson-kha-pa is found in G. Huth’s Hjigs-med-nam-mkhah 
(vol. ii, pp. 176 sqq.). I do not believe that any of Tsoh-kha-pa’s writings have as yet been translated. 
Inscriptions of the times of the reformation are found in the desert between Poo (Spu) and Spyi-ti, and a single 
specimen at Kha-la-rtse (see my article, ‘ Historische Dokumente von Khalatse,’ ZDMG., vol. lxi). Rock-carvings 
representing the reformer are found on the rock below the Dpe-thob (Spithug) monastery. For King Hbum-lde’s 
rock-edict at Mul-bhe see my article in the Ind. Ant., vol. xxxv, p. 72. For the invasion of ZainuT-'abidln of 
Kashmir, which probably took place during the reign of this king, see my article, ‘ References to the Bhottas 
in the Rajatarangipl,’ Ind. Ant., 1908, pp. 181-92. Schlagintweit’s spelling Glalji-rgyal-po is probably 
a mistake, Glehi-rgyal-po, ‘ King of Leh,’ being intended. At the Byams-pa-dmar-po monastery we find a 
picture representing this king together with his wife and his son Blo-gros. From the inscription we infer that 
in old age he became a lama and made over the kingdom to his son. 

His son was Blo-gros-mchog-ldan (c. 1440-70 a.d.). In the time of this king were 
brought from Gu-ge 18 coats of mail, the most excellent of their number being 
the Dmu-khrab-zil-pa (the ‘ resplendent devil-eoat-of-mail ’), the Ma-mohi-mun-sgribs 
(‘devil-darkness’), the Khrab-chun-dkab-ni (the ‘little coat-of-mail Heavy-weight’?), 
and the Lha-khrab-dkar-po (the ‘white Deva-coat-of-mail’); 18 swords, amongst 

them being the Nam-mkhah-khrag-ldag (the ‘ licking-blood off the sky ’), the Hbron- 
rtse-rins (the ‘ wild yak, long point ’), and the Glog-dmar-me-gsod (the ‘ killer of 
the red lightning-flame ’); 15 knives, whereof the best were the Ddud-gri-nag-po 

(the ‘ black devil-knife ’) and the Dam-gri-gzun-brgyad (the ‘ knife of eight marks ’, 
seals ?); 15 turquoises, the best of these were the Lha-gyu-liod-ldan (the ‘ luminous 
deva-turquoise ’) and the Lha-gyu-dkar-po (the ‘ white deva-turquoise ’); 20 saddles, 
amongst them the Sga-ma-ji-khri-stehs (the ‘ raised glory-throne (?) saddle ’) and the 
Bkra-sis-hod-ldan (the ‘ good fortune, light-emitting ’). [Also] ponies, viz. 50 grey 
ones, 50 isabel, 20 black, 30 piebald ; also 20 young yak-cows, and 20 light-brown 
yak-bulls, besides sheep, etc., in short, tribute, revenue, and presents in vast quantities. 
Having conquered Mnah-ris-skor-gsum, [the state] grew much in extent and flourished. 

♦ 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Names given to weapons, etc., are very common in Tibetan literature. They present a serious obstacle in 
reading, e.g. the Gesar epic. Schlagintweit also, in this passage, failed to recognize the fact that it chiefly 
consists of proper names. Coats of mail in Ladakh usually were either chain armour or made of scales of 
metal. At Phyi-dbah (Survey map: Phayang) lamasery a collection of such armour is still shown to visitors. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

Probably during the reign of this king the expedition of the Kashmir king Adam-Khan to Tibet took 
place. (See my article, ‘ References to the Bhottas in the RajatarahginI,’ Ind . Ant ., 1908, pp. 181-92 ; 
Srlvara, i, 71 and 82.) This king is also mentioned in the Ta'rikh-i-Rashidi (Trans., pp. 418-19, 460) as 
still living in 1582 a.d. ; probably his descendants are called by his name. There his name is spelt Lata- 
jugh-dan. As mentioned above, a portrait of this king is found in the Byams-pa-dmar-po monastery at Leh. 
In the inscription below the picture he is named Blo-gros. Before becoming king he was a lama. As regards 
the Kashmir expedition, it is possible that Blo-gros took the side of the Kashmiris and assisted them in their 
conquest of Gu-ge. The booty indicated above may have been taken on that occasion. The Khri-dpon of 
Pu-rig seems likewise to have joined the Kashmir army (see inscription No. 192). 
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VII. The Early Kings of the Second West Tibetan Dynasty 

(A MS.) Lha-chen-Grags-pa-hbum (c. 1400-40 a.d.) had ruled over Rab-brtan- 
lha-rtse, Gte-ya (L MS. : Te-ba), etc. He built the royal city of Gtih-sgan. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Rab-brtan-lha-rtse is the proper name of the palace of Basgo (Survey map: Bazgo), now in ruins. 
Ote-ya is situated near Shur-la (Snuh-la; Survey map: Snurla), but off the main valley to the north 
U uivcy map: 1 eahj. Gtin-sgah is situated close to Gte-ya (Survey map: Temesgam). It is, according to 
our ideas, a village. It is one of the prettiest villages in Ladakh. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

A seal attributed to this king is still in the possession of the ex-kings of Ladakh. The impression of the seal 
which I was able to see was too indistinct to allow of any deciphering. It contains Sanskrit formulas in 
Lautsha characters, but not a royal name. The king is mentioned in a votive inscription from Bde-skyid, Nub-ra. 

His son was Lha-chen-Bha-ra (c. 1440-70 a.d.). 

__ j, NOTES 

Nothing known beyond the name. 

His son was Lha-chen-Bha-gan (c. 1470-1500 a.d.). This king being very fond 
of fighting, he and the people of Sel (L MS. : Ses), having formed an alliance, deposed 
and subjected the sons of the King of Sle (Leh, Gle), Grags-hbum-lde, [viz.] Blo-gros- 
mchog-ldan, Druh-pa-’A-li, and Slab-bstan-dar-rgyas (L MS. : Slab-bstan). 

NOTES 

6el > vulg- (Survey map: Shay), village 10 miles S.S.E. of Leh, on the right bank of the Indus 
It has a palace of the Ladakh raja (cf. B MS.). To this note by Dr. K. Marx let me add that the spelling 
' JS 'P a would suggest the translation the wise men ’, as Schlagintweit actually took it. But, as Dr. K. Marx 
received his information from lama Bkra-sis-btsan-bphel, who was an authority on the history of Ladakh 
I believe that his version, founded on the spelling of A MS., ought to be accepted. Sel is apparently the 
baya-desa of Jonaraja’s Rajataranghii, v. 1107; cf. Ta’rikh-i-Bashidi, p. 460 n. It is probably the ancient 
capital of the country, and it is the town where the heir apparent must be born. This village contains 

a bunm mosque, asserted to be more ancient than any of the mosques at Leh. It was probably erected by 
the Ixashnfir kings of the time. 

During this reign, according to Srivara’s Rajatarangini (iii, 82, 396, 440-4), the invasion of the 
Kashmir king Ilasan-Khan probably took place. It ended in the defeat of the Kashmiris. (See my article 
References to the Bhottas in the Rajatarangipl,’ Ind. Ant., 1908, pp. 181-92.) It appears strange that the’ 
second of Grags-pa-hbum-lde’s sons had the half Muhammadan name Druh-pa-’A-li. Perhaps King Bbum-lde 
was compelled by Zainu 1- abidln to marry a Muhammadan lady. 

Bha-gan (Skt. Bhagavan) is the founder of the second West Tibetan or Rnam-rgyal dynasty. He called 
his two sons Rnam-rgyal (L MS.: Gnam-rgyal), or ‘perfect victors’, and the word Rnam-rgyal, combined 
wi, i other names, is found in the names of all his descendants. Being the founder of the Rnam-rgyal 
(ynasty, he possibly accepted the name Lha-chen-Kun-dgab-rnam-rgyal, which is found in the Daru 
inscription. The latter contains also the name of his minister Phyag-rdor, and the name of the same 
minister occurs also in inscriptions (Nos. 152, 179, 180, 20a) of his son Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal. This minister 
seems to have done service under two kings. 

A certain Baghan is mentioned, as a Ghui (Jo) of the provinces of Tibet, in the Ta’rikh-i-Bashidi 
Urans., p. 468). Bha-gan was possibly still alive in 1582 a.d. 

His sons were Lha-chen-Lha-dbaii-rnam-rgyal and Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal (c. 1500- 
32 A - D ’)’ tliese two - Lha-dban-rnam-rgyal had great bodily strength and dexterity. 
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But Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal, the younger, being very crafty, caused the elder brother’s eyes 
to be plucked out. Still, for the continuance of his race, he stationed him, together 
with his wife, at Lins-sned. To him were born three sons : Lha-chen-Tshe-dban-rnam- 
rgyal, Rnam-rgyal-mgon-po, and Hjain-dbyans-rnam-rgyal. These three sons grew 
very tall in stature. 

They grew taller within a month 

Than others grow in a year ; 

They grew taller within a day 

Than others grow within a month. 

In his time the king Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal reigned. This king conquered [all the 
country] from Pu-rig upwards, and from Gro-sod downwards hither. He brought 
[home] herds of ponies in inconceivable numbers. He built the castle Slel-rnam-rgyal- 
rtse-mo, and founded the hamlet of Chu-bhi (L MS. : Chu-bi). He fought against 
an invading force of Turks (Hor), and killed many Turks. On the Rnam-rgyal-rtse-mo 
hill he erected the ‘ House of the Lords ’ (Mgon-khah) and laid the corpses of the Turks 
under the feet of [the images of] the [four] Lords. (B MS.) Again, by building the 
‘ House of the Lords he obtained power over the demon that turns back hostile armies. 

(A MS.) He invited from Hbri-khun (L MS. : Hbri-guii) the ‘Real Buddha’, whose 
name was Chos-rje-ldan-ma, and then built the lamasery called Sgan-sLon-bkra-sis-chos- 
rdzoh. He made the rule regarding the number of - children that were to be sent 
by every village to become lamas, and introduced the doctrine oi the Bsgrtib-rgyud. p. 38. 
On the spot where the lamasery is seen [for the first time] he suspended a long prayer- 
flag. Whosoever, whether thief or liar, in short, anyone guilty of offence against the 
king’s palace or life, if he escaped to this spot, should be rid of his crime. Again, 
he presented to the Hbri-khun (L MS. : Hbri-guii), Sa-skya, Dge-ldan, Lha-sa, and 
Bsam-yas [lamaseries] cushions, gold-water, long prayer-flags, [tea for] tea-generals, 
all an hundredfold, etc. He also caused a Bkah-hgyur and Bstan-hgyur to be copied, 
besides many other books, and erected many mchod-rtens. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Lihs-siied, Lih-sed (Survey map: Linshot) in Zans-dkar, four marches south of Khalatse. Pu-rig, 
district crossed by the Kashmir road from the Zoji-la to the Photo-la. Capitals: Kargil and Kartse. 

The inhabitants are partly Buddhist, partly Shiah Muhammadans. They are a race distinct from either 
Baltis or Ladakhis. They wear an upper garment of a dark-brown colour, by which they may be distinguished 
from Ladakhis, and a small round skull-cap. The long locks of hair on the temples, in fashion with Baltis, 
are not seen with Pu-rig men. They all but monopolize the carrying trade between Ladakh and Kashmir, 
ponies—though not a very good breed—being their chief wealth. Gro-sod, name of a district about the 
twenty-fifth stage from Leh to Lha-sa between Maryum-la and [the river] Cha-chu-sangpo. Ihe 
palace built by Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal occupies the very summit of the precipitous rock (Rnam-rgyal-rtse-mo) 
at the foot of which the city of Leh is built. The 4 Leh palace’ (built by Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal, see later) 
is at a lower level. At present only some religious buildings remain, the fort itself being in ruins. Chu-bhi. 
about a dozen houses at the foot of the western declivity of the Rnam-rgyal-rtse-mo [hill,. Mgon-khan : the 
temple and images still remain (information from Bkra-sis-bstan-hphel). Hbri-khun, a Tibetan lamasery. 

It gives its name to a special order of lamas of the * red ’ persuasion. Sgah-snon-bkra-sis-chos-rdzon is the 
proper name of the lamasery at Phyi-dbah, 8 miles west of Leh, vulgarly called Sgan-suon-dgon-pa. As has 
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already been mentioned, it contains a collection of ancient armour. Sa-skya, Tibetan lamasery of 4 red ’ 
lamas. It gives its name to the Sa-skya-pa order. This order is represented in Ladakh by the Mah-spro 
lamasery (south of the Indus, near He-mi). Dge-ldan (Dgah-ldan), Lha-sa, and Bsam-yas are lamaseries 
belonging to the ‘yellow ’ persuasion. 

Regarding btsun-gral, ‘ tax order of children to be made lamas.’ Under the old regime every family 
of more than one or two male children had to give up one—not the eldest, however—to be made lama. 
At present, of course, this tax is no longer compulsory, and hence the great falling off in the number of lamas. 
The lama child, Btsun-chuii, stays at home until his 8th year, wearing the red garment and the red 
or yellow cap from the first. Then he goes to a lamasery, or is apprenticed to a lama, in order to receive his 
primary education, until he reaches his 14th or 15th year, being all this time called Btsun-chuii. 
Then he goes to Lha-sa, where his studies receive the finishing touch. After a sojourn there of one or two 
years, or longer—now under the name of Dge-tshul (updsaka) —on passing an Examination, conducted by the 
head lama of the respective lamaseries, he is baptized, and thereby made a Dge-slon ( Bhikshu ). Then he 
usually returns to his own country, in order to perform there the functions of a village priest, or to enter one 
of the lamaseries, where special duties await him. N.B.—There is a prevalent error regarding the dress of 
lamas, which is propagated even by Sir Monier Williams ( Buddhism , ed. 2, pp. 268 and 278), viz. that the 
dress of lamas of the ‘ red * persuasion is red, that of the ‘ yellow ’ persuasion yellow. This is not so. The dress 
of both the ‘ red ’ and ‘ yellow * lamas is red (with the exception of one special order of lamas belonging to the 
Dge-ldan-pa, who, to my knowledge, exist only in Zaiis-dkar, whose dress also is yellow); but lamas of the 
1 red ’ persuasion also wear red caps and red scarfs round their waist, whilst in the case of the ‘ yellow ’ lamas 
these, and these only, are yellow. The Bsgrub-rgyud is a ‘ treatise on Esoteric Doctrine’. Gold-water, i.e. 
gold, finely divided by long trituration, suspended in water, extensively used for gold-washing, the images. 
Regarding the sentence which occurs only in B MS., I am not quite confident as to the correctness of 
my translation; but if mthah dmag means ‘ the hostile army ’, and not the army of the country 
‘ operating at the frontier ’, I think the sentence could not be rendered differently. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

Liiis-sned. I visited the place and found the palace of the kings of Leh in ruins. I could not trace any 
more traditions regarding the blind king Lha-dban, who had once resided there. Pu-rig, often spelt Bu-rig. 
Ru-rig is probably the original form. Pu-rig is the outcome of an attempt of many people at pronouncing the 
name Bu-rig after the fashion of Lha-sa. Thus, the personal name Bu-khrid was also converted to Pu-khrid. 
Many Ladakhis who have been to Lha-sa do their best to introduce the eastern pronunciation of Tibetan into 
Ladakh. Bu-rig means ‘ clever boys \ probably because the Dards, the ancient inhabitants of the country, 
were superior to the Ladakhis in general culture. The Dard language is still spoken between Kargil and the 
Zoji Pass. The district consisted of two principalities, one with the capital of Cig-tan, the other with 
Dkar-rtse as its capital. 

An inscription mentioning Lha-dbaii-rnam-rgyal was found at Gtiii-mo-sgaii ; . see my Collection of 
Historical Inscriptions , No. 88. An inscription and a portrait of Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal exist in the Mgon-khah 
temple at Leh. I visited this temple, and found the figures of the four lords artistically carved in wood. 
The principal figure represented Rnam-thos-sras (Vaisravana). Another inscription of Bkra-sis is found in 
the Gsum-rtsag temple at Alci, which he renovated. Ladakhi Songs , No. v, refers to this renovation. The 
pedestal of his flagstaff is still in existence at Phyi-dbah. I am inclined to believe that he erected the 
flagstaff because he wished to appease his own conscience. He himself had committed a crimen loesce 
majestatis. By embracing the flagstaff himself he hoped to get rid of the crime. He was apparently a great 
politician. When the Turkomans invaded his country, he instigated them to fight all his disobedient chiefs 
one after another (cf. the Ta'rikh-i-Rashidi , p. 422) ; but possibly he was killed by the Turkomans in 
1532 a.d. There is in the Ta'rikh-i-Rashidi (p. 422) a Balti or Nub-ra chief of those times called Bahrain. 
He is probably the Bhag-ram-Mir of the Nub-ra inscription (No. 41 of my collection). The Turkomans call Bkra- 
sis-rnam-rgyal Tashi-kun, which corresponds to Bkra-sis-mgon. It is remarkable that the Ta'rikh-i-Rashidi 
(pp. 428, 460), after having told of Tashi-kun’s death, goes on to speak of him as if he had never died. 

I believe that the Turkomans, when once they had grasped the name of a Tibetan chief, did not let it go again, 
but called his successor by the same name. This would also explain why they speak of Blo-gros-mchog-ldan 
as still living in 1532 a.d. It was his successor, whom they called by the same name. 
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Then the incarnate king Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal ( c . 1532-60 a.d.) was invited to 
assume the royal functions. Going to war, while yet quite a young man he conquered 
fall the country] from Nam-rihs in the east (L MS. : in the north) downwards hither, 
(viz.) Blo-bo, Pu-hrahs, Gu-ge, etc.; to the south, Hdzum-lan and Nuh-ti, both; 
in the west as far as Si-dkar and Kha-dkar (L MS. : Khab-gar). He also said that 
he would make war against the Turkomans (Hor) north [of Ladakh] ; but the people 
of Nub-ra petitioned him, and he desisted. He brought the chiefs of all these [districts], 
(S MS.), having spoken to them in a friendly manner, (A MS.) [with him] as hostages, 
and placed his own representatives in [their] castles. All Mar-yul grew much in extent 
and flourished. Gu-ge had to pay as tribute and dues annually 300 zo of gold, 
(S MS.) silver, 100 three years’ sheep, and one horse. (A MS.) Ru-thogs had to pay 
260 zo of gold in addition to 100 three-year-old sheep, one riding horse, ten tanned 
skin bags, and [the proceeds from the royal domains] of Hkhar-ho-ldon and Zih-dar- 
chen-dar-chun ; [indeed], from all sides they brought in tribute and dues in inconceivable 
quantities. The king came to consider : ‘ My ancestors have, on the pattern of Lha-sa 
and Mtho-glin of Gu-ge, placed the bones of the Buddha-Elephant on the Rtse-mo ; 
but, as the people do not go there on pilgrimage, or in order to worship, or to offer up 
sacrifices, or perform circuinambulations, I will, instead, (S MS.) for the benefit of the 
creatures, (A MS.) build a monastery and establish the doctrine of Buddha on a basis 
similar to what it had under my ancestor Ral-pa-can.’ But, as his work on earth was 
finished, he went to heaven. 

NOTES BY DR. IL MARX 

Nam-rins, on the road from Lha-sa to Ladakh, twenty-one marches from this side of Lha-sa. Hdzum- 
lan, not known. May be identical with Jumla in Nepal. Si-dkar (Shigar), a large village (and principality) 
in Baltistan. Kha-dkar (Khaskar, d preceding k in Ladakh being frequently pronounced like s). There certainly 
is a Kashkar (Ohitral) further west, but it is very improbable that the Ladakh Empire should ever have 
extended so far. Trade with Chinese Turkestan is almost essential to the welfare of Nub-ra. It is in Nub-ra 
that all the caravans going to or coming from Yarkand obtain their supplies for man and beast. Consequently 
most grown-up people in Nub-ra know the Turki language fairly well. Hkhar-ho-ldoh and Zin-dar-chen-dar- 
chuii are said to be the names of two estates near Ru-thogs ? (Let me note that on Montgomerie’s map of 
the Western Himalayas there is marked a place Darchan a little north-east of the Manasarowar Lake.—F.) 
The Rtse-mo is the Rnam-rgyal-rtse-mo hill at Leh. 

Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal is supposed to have been an incarnation of Phyag-na-rdo-rje (Yujrapani). 
Gautama Buddha, in one of his births, figures as an elephant. His bones are supposed to be the relics 
referred to in this passage. They were destroyed by the Baltis during the time of Hjam-dbyaus-rnam-rgyal. 
(Communication by Bkra-sis-bstan-bphel.) Ral-pa-can is the name of one of the ancient kings of Tibet 
(see ante). 

Gte-pa, ‘ hostages ’ (according to Jiisehke, Diet.; the MSS., however, are unanimous in writing ste-pa ; 
pronunciation also ste-pa). One zo of gold is stated to weigh i tola, equivalent to almost 8 grammes. 
Its value in silver is said to be equivalent to from 15 to 18 rupees. This would correspond to the British 
guinea. One zo of gold is the price charged, e.g., for large printed volumes like the Mdo-man, which may be 
had at Leh lamasery, printed to order for this price. Sems-can-gyi-las, ‘his work on earth.’ It would be 
far-fetched to explain this by ‘ the work {karma) of a prior existence in their efforts being exhausted as 
suggested by Schlagintweit [‘ the merits of living creatures (i-e- his people) were exhausted’ ?—F. W. T.]. 

I* 
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NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

It is not at all improbable that Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal’s empire extended to Kashgar (Ghitral). As 
we know from the Balti chronicles (see Ahmad Shah’s account), the Balti kings actually held Ghitral. 
Dr. A. Neve, of Srinagar, tells me that he was shown at Chitral a chenar-tree which, according to local 
tradition, had been planted by a Balti king. When the Ladakhi king beat the Baltis, he gained power, of 
course, over all their possessions. Tshe-dbau-rnanj-rgyal built the Byams-pa monastery at Bab-sgo, where 
there is a portrait of him, together with those of his two brothers. Ilis conquest of Kulu (Lahul) is 
confirmed by the chronicles of Ko-lon (Lahul). For a song of old Bum-bha, his minister, see Ind. Ant., 1909, 
pp. 57-68, ‘ Ten Ancient Historical Songs,’ No. vi. Rock-inscriptions referring to constructions of roads by 
this king are found under Nos. 44 and 77 of my collection. 

Upon this all the vassal princes in one place after another lilted up their heads. 
Hjam-dbyans-rnam-rgyal reigned (c. 1560-90 a.d.). In the time of this king two chiefs 
in Pu-rig did not agree. He came with the Ladakh army to the assistance of one of 
them, Tshe-rih-malig. But the time had now come when the period of darkness should 
supervene, the period when royal supremacy should well-nigh be destroyed. The army 
of ’A-li-Mir, Duke of Nan-gon (CMS. : of Skar-rdo), broke forth. They met, and by 
dint of stratagem, [ever] putting off [fighting] from one day to the next, [lie succeeded 
in holding them on] until all the passes and valleys were blocked with snow, and the 
king with his army, wherever they went, were compelled to surrender. All Ladakh 
was [soon] overrun by Sbal-tis, who burnt all the religious books with fire, threw some 
into the water, destroyed all the monasteries, whereupon they again returned to their own 
country. After this it pleased ’A-li-Mir-Ser-Han (Khan) to give his daughter, Rgyal- 
Kha-thun (L MS. : Rgyal-Ka-thun) by name, who was an incarnation of the white 
Sgrol-ma (Tara), to Hjam-dbyans-rnam-rgyal to be his wife. 

(B MS.) After he had sojourned there for no long while, 

| It happened that] ’A-li-Mir had a dream. 

[He dreamt ] he saw, emerging from the river below his castle, a lion, which sprang 
and disappeared in [the body of] Rgyal-Kha-thun. It was at the identical time that 
Rgyal-Kha-thun conceived. Now, after ’A-li-Mir had prepared a feast for all the 
soldiers, and Rgyal-Kha-thun had put on all her jewels, he invited Hjam-dbyans-rnam- 
rgyal to mount the throne, and then said : 

Yesterday in a dream 

I saw a lion [emerging] from the river in front [of the castle]; 

And, jumping at Rgyal-Kha-thun, he disappeared into her body. 

At the same time also 

That girl conceived. 

Now it is certain that she will give birth to a male child, 

Whose name ye shall call Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal! 

Having said this, he gave [the king] leave with the army of Ladakh to return home 
and to resume his royal functions. (A MS.) To him were born two sons : Seh-ge-rnam- 
rgyal and Nor-bu-rnam-rgyal, these two. At that time Hjam-dbyans-rnam-rgyal 
bethought himself: * In the first instance I went with my army to the assistance of 
Tshe-rih-malig of Pu-rig ; the consequence was that all Ladakh was laid waste. N ow 
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I will employ any means that may serve towards the propagation of the religion of 
Buddha and make it spread. But, as the religion of Buddha is entirely dependent 
upon the people for its propagation, I must, on my part, relieve them from all taxation, 
and protect them like my own children ! ’ Having thus resolved, he equalized rich and 
poor three times. This king united under his sway [all the country] from Pu-rig 
upwards, and from Bran-rtse downwards. Tshe-rin-rgyal-mo, the daughter of Hjig- 
rten-dban-phyug, whom he had married before he took flgyal-Kha-thun, also bore him 
two sons, Nag-dbah-rnam-rgyal and Bstan-hdzin-rnam-rgyal. These two sons were 
sent to Dbus-Gtsan (Central Tibet) in order to [lay down] before the precious Jo-bo 
( Buddha) gold-water and cushions. At Hbras-spuhs and Ra-luh gold, silver, pearls, 
coral-beads, amber, trident-banners, [tea for] tea-generals, all in numbers of one hundred. 
At De-rnams long prayer-flags, and also messengers to invite the Hbrug-pa 
incarnation [to Ladakh]. For the sake of his reputation during his lifetime (?) he 
caused a copy of the [B\rgya-[r]tog-gser-gsum, the Dkar{Bkah)-rgyud-gser-hphre ?>, and 
other [ books] to be written in gold, silver, and copper. For the sake of posthumous fame 
he would have very much liked to rebuild and present anew whatever had been destroyed 
by the Sbal-tis, but, his life being short, he went to heaven [without having been able to 
accomplish his purpose]. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Nau-gon, ‘ central and upper [districts]/ viz. of Baltistan. Brah-rtse (Survey map : Tankse), well-known 
village east of Leh, on the road to the Pan-koii Lake and Byau-chen-mo. The limits given here include 
less territory than there had been under the kings of Ladakh at any other time. Hbras-spuhs, a Dge-ldan-pa 
lamasery in Central Tibet. Ra-luh, also written Smra-luh, and once Hbrug-ra-luh, an important lamasery of 
the Hbrug-pa order, near Lha-sa. De-rnams, a lamasery (Dge-ldan-pa), two or three days' journey west 
of Lha-sa. 

Jo-bo : I am informed there are really three images called by this name ; two of them, the best known of 
all, are the Jo-bo-Rin-po-che and Jo-bo-Mi-skyod-rdo-rje (Akshobhya-vajra), both in the Jo-khah at Lha-sa, one 
on a lower, the other on an upper platform. The third, Jo-bo-bakya-muni, is the one at Ra-mo-che. I lie 
Jo-bo-Mi-skyod-rdo-rje was brought by the queen Khri-btsun from Nepal (see above, p. 83, n. l) ; the Jo-bo- 
Sakya-muni, on the other hand, by the queen Koh-jo from China (see above). Where the Jo-bo-Rin-po-che came 
from I do not know. 1 Cab-dar , not Cob-dar , a long tuft of silk threads, suspended from a trident ( kha-tam-hha 
or rtse-gsim) and supported on a pole. It may be carried about or placed on the roof of lamaseries and 
palaces. The Hbrug-pa incarnation is probably an incarnation of Dpal- Ye-ses-mgon-po, the tutelary deity of 
the Hbrug-pas. Brgya-rtog-gser-gsum is a religious trilogy, consisting of the Brgya-ston , the Btog-gzuns , and the 
Cher-hod. Frequently the last-named title is applied to the whole. (A copy of the (r scr-hod-davi-pct, written 
throughout in the ancient Tibetan orthography, was recently discovered at Kyelang. It was bought by the 
Archaeological Department.—F.) $ar\Bkah\rgyud*Q$er-fifiphren: Bkra-sis-bstan-hphel, late head lama of the 
Stag-sna lamasery in Ladakh, and probably the most learned lama in the country, informed me that this 
is a kind of clerical genealogy, or a list containing the names of the chief lamas of his own order, the 
Bkah-rgyud-pa, from its very commencement. The Bkah-rgyud-pa, who are supposed to derive their name 
from this genealogy, are a subdivision of the Hbrug-pa order. (Let me add that in No. 128 of my collection 
of inscriptions the names of the ‘church-fathers’ of the Bkah-rgyud-pa order are given as follows: (l) Rdo-rje- 
hchan, (2) Ti-li (Te-lo-pa), (3) Na-ro, (4) Mar-pa, (5) Mi-la, (6) Rgam-po, (7) Thar-sab-pa, (8) Gnas-phug-pa, 
(9) Dpal-ldan-hbrug-pa. The images of several, if not all, of them may be seen at the Lamayuru 
monastery.—F.) Although polygamy is not common with Ladakhis—polyandry being more in vogue 
yet no one objects if a man, in case his first wife has no children, takes a second wife. The first wife is then 
1 [According to Sarat Chandra Das, Journey to Lhasa (p. 201), it was brought by Srou-btsan-sgam-po’s wife Kon-jo fiom 
China; cf. also Landon’s Lhasa, vol. ii, p. 310.—F. W. T.] 
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called chan-chcn ( Icam-chen ?— F.), the second wife chan-chung (Icam-chun ?—F.); ckan-ma is said to be 
‘ a woman who prepares food ’; the spelling of the word is uncertain. 

Zag-ci-hgro, ‘what day do you think [we shall fight]?’; hgro, ‘ it is likely’ (Jaschke, Diet). Yal, 
‘ succumbed, lost, waned.’ Bgya-mar, the same as Rgya-mar-phyag-rjes-su. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

The two chiefs of Pu-rig who did not agree wele the Khri-Sultan of Dkar-rtse and the Pu-rig Sultan of 
Cig-tan. Both had recently embraced Muhammadanism. For a song on Hjam-dbyans-rnam-rgyal’s alliance 
with Tshe-rin-malig of Cig-tan see my article ‘ Ten Ancient Historical Songs’, No. viii, Ind. Ant., 1909, pp. 57-68- 
In this song the Ladakhi king is called Md xes - ldan - mam-rgv al (Carumant). Rnam-rgyal-mgon-po seems to 
have reigned for a short time before Hjam-dbyahs-rnam-rgyal ascended to the throne (see the Mdo-mkhar 
inscription, No. 103 of my collection). I’or an inscription referring to Hjam-dbyahs-rnam-rgyal’s marriage to 
a Sbal-ti princess see my article ‘Rock Inscriptions at Mulbe ’, Ind. Ant., vol. xxxv, pp. 79-80. For All-Mlr- 
Sher-Khan’s position in Sbal-ti history see my remarks on song No. v of my collection, ‘ Ten Ancient Historical 
Songs, ’Ind. Ant., 1909. The word mtsho, ‘ lake,’ which is found in the ‘ Song of Ali-Mir ’, refers to the Indus. The 
broadest part of the Indus at Skar-rdo is called Bgya-mtsho, ‘ ocean ’ (see Vigne’s Travels, vol. ii, p. 268, Gemtsuh). 

Hjam-dbyans-rnam-i'gyal and his wife (Kha-tun) are mentioned in a votive inscription at Gtin-sgan (No. 208). 

His son was the king of faith, Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal (c. .1590-1635 A.D.). From his 
childhood he was very strong, and in wrestling, running, jumping, shooting with [bow 
and] arrow, as well as matchlock, and riding—in every kind of sport—he was to be 
compared with Don-grub (Siddhartha), the son of Zas-gtsaii (Suddhodana), of olden time. 
The king, yet a youth, made war against the baek-steppes of Gu-ge. Even so far as 
from the northern slope of Ti-se (Kailasa) he carried away ponies, yaks, goats, and 
sheep, and filled the land with them. Some time later he made war against the central 
provinces of Gu-ge also. Sa-wan (a kind of game?) and Za-ye (L MS. : Za-yas ?) 
he allowed to be killed, and he made all La-dvags to be full of yaks and sheep. He 
married the princess (owner) of Ru-sod, Bskal-bzah-sgrol-ma, and made her queen. 
He invited the King of Siddhas (grub-thob), called Stag-tshan-ras-chen, [to Ladakh]. 
This Buddha, who had obtained the rainbow-body, had visited India (L MS. ; India and 
China), ’O-rgyan (Udyana), Kha-che (Kashmir), etc., and had seen all the eighty Siddhas 
face to face. In fulfilment of his father’s intention he erected at Bab-sgo an [image of] 
Byams-pa (Maitreya), made of copper and gilt, in size [as he will be] in his 8th year, 
and adorned with all kinds of precious stones; (C MS.) he offered up turquoise and coral 
jewellery and other things. (A MS.) He introduced the great deities of all India, east 
and west. He appointed for the duration of the [present] Kalpa five lamas to be in 
perpetual attendance, and to offer up sacrifices and keep the sacred lamps burning both 
day and night. He set up sashes made of the most wonderful Chinese silks, [and also] 
umbrellas, long prayer-flags, etc. Again, in fulfilment of his mother’s intention, he sent, 
to be laid down at the feet of the incarnation of Hphags-pa-rab-hbyor (Subhuti), the 
p. 40. Pan-chen, Chos-kyi-rgyal-mtshan [a.d. 1569-1662], golden earrings, silver earrings, amber 
[pieces of] the size of apples 108, smaller ones 108, coral beads of the size offowls’eggs 108, 
pearls of the size of Chinese peas 108, and smaller ones a great many. (B MS.) At . . . 
Llia-sa, Khra-hbrug, Bsam-yas, and other [monasteries], he offered up sacrifices, 
everywhere one thousand. To the Dge-[ldan], Hbras-[spuhs], Se-r[a], Hbrug-Ra-luh, 
Sa-skya, and all the other lamaseries both great and small, he made presents of [tea 
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for] the tea-generals, and other things, all numbering one hundred, in plenty. (C MS.) 
At Wam-le, Rgod-yul, Kha-nag, Gtsah-dmar, Skyu-dmar-naft, Me-ru, I)ar-rt.se, he gave 
the entire population [to the monasteries] ; and, besides, in Upper and Lower Ladakh 
and throughout his dominions, he gave estates as sites for religious purposes for the 
duration of the present Kalpa. (A MS.) To the Siddha Stag-tshah-ras-chen, the same 
[as mentioned before], he gave, in the several districts that belonged to himsfelf, 
estates as well as sites in plenty for religious buildings ; and Stag-tshah-ras-chen, during 
the reigns of both the father Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal and the son Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal, the 
father then being in the decline, and the son in the prime of his life, satisfactorily 
completed (S MS.) innumerable monasteries, of which the chief were these three, the 
Byaft-chub-bsam-glift monastery of He-mi, the Theg-mchog monastery of Lce-bde, and 
the Bde-chen monastery of Wam-le, (A MS.) also the Bkra-sis-sgaft monastery and 
others. Thus the law of Buddha made progress and flourished. (C MS.) To the 
great Siddha, Stag-tshaft-ras-chen, the supreme, he presented 100 ponies, 100 yaks, 
100 cattle, 1,000 sheep, 1,000 goats, 1,000 silvers (Ladakhi rupees), 100 zo of gold, 
3,000 loads of grain, one string of pearls, one string of coral beads, one string of 
turquoises, 25 matchlocks, 25 spears, 25 swords, 15 coats-of-mail, 25 pieces of silk, 
10 pieces of brocade, 25 pieces of gauze with and without a pattern, 25 pieces 
of broad gauze for ‘scarfs of blessing’, and other presents inconceivable. Then 
he reared the Sle-chen-dpal-mkhar (palace) of nine stories, and completed it 
within about three years. His own private utensils for religious worship were 
all made of gold and silver, and very numerous. He also caused a Bkah-hgyur to be 
copied in gold, silver, and copper, and, besides, many other [religious] volumes and 
books. (S MS.) Then also, he built a sku-gdun (kind of stupa), six stories high, 
furnished with copper and gilt prayer-wheels. At Leh he erected three man-than 
(Mendong, mani walls), and in Zafts-mkhar one, with altogether 100 millions of mani stones. 
As a scent-offering he erected the images of the golden chain of the Dkar(Bkah)-rgyud 
lamas, and the great Thub-[pa] (Buddha) at Sel (Seh). [Thus] he caused the precious 
teaching of Buddha to rise like the sun over all men. (B MS.) All his dominions 
lived according to the rule of the ten virtues, and thus the whole earth was filled 
with the saying: ‘In the whole world is there a king like Seft-ge or a lama like 
Stag ; the priest and the donor ; sun and moon, a pair ? ’ After this, Seft-ge-rnam-rgyal 
bethought himself: ‘[My] uncle Tshe-dbaft-rnam-rgyal ruled indeed as far as Nam-rifts 
in the north-east; but he did not live long, and during the reign of [my] father Hjam- 
dbyafts-rnam-rgyal all the vassal princes again rose.’ So he again went to war [and 
came] as far as Nam-rifts in the north. At Si-ri-dkar-mo he stopped (or, he was 
routed at Si-ri-dkar-mo). Upon this there arrived an ambassador from Tibet, and it 
was agreed that the frontier should remain as before, and that his dominions should 
include all the country up to Dbu[s]-Grtsaft. On his return journey he died at Wam-le. 
(L MS.) Further, [this king] made many small offerings and gave many hundreds 
of loads of saffron, different kinds (?) of linen, and tufts of silk threads. As an ‘ offering 
of the word ’ [he presented] the Ston-phrag-brgya-pa. the Mdo-sde-Bskal-bzan-po, on five 
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occasions copies of the five divisions of the Byams-chos , and on two occasions copies of 
the Brgya-[r]tog-gser-gsum. He caused the biography of Stag-tshans-ras-chen and the 
Mgur-hbum to be copied in gold, silver, and copper. He caused many hundred million 
of mani formulas to be recited, and for them offered many sacrifices of a hundred or 
a thousand each. Besides lie built the Stag-sna [and other monasteries], although in 
reality he did not build them, but they came into existence by a miracle. He intro¬ 
duced the teaching of the Bsgruh-rgyud. During the time of this king, 'Adam-mkhan, 
the king of Sbal-ti, having brought in the army of Pad-cha-Sa-hjan, they fought many 
battles at Mkhar-bu, and, many Hor (Mughal soldiers) being killed, a complete victory 
was gained over the enemy. An army being sent against Gii-ge, its chief and owner 
was deposed, and Rtsa-bran of Gu-ge, as well as [the] Los-lori (the really blind one), 
were seized. The ’An-pa (chief?) of Ru-thog was also deposed, and Ru-thog was seized. 
[Then] war was made against Dbus-Gtsaft, and Si-ri as well as Kyar-Kyar were made 
p. 41. tributary. The King of Dbus-Gtsan, Sde-pa-gtsan-pa, presented many mule-loads of 
gold, silver, and tea; and after [Seii-ge-rnam-rgyal] had paid his respects (?) he went 
home together with the army of Ladakh. He also brought Lho-mo-sdan into his 
power. He reigned from Bu-ran, Gu-ge, Zans-dkar, Spyi-ti, and Bu-rig, as far as the 
Mar-yum pass in the east. Ru-thog and the districts as far as the gold-mines were 
brought under his sway, and La-dvags spread and flourished. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Ru-sod, an upland district (about 15,000 feet elevation) between Ladakh and Lahnl and Spifci, usually 
called Rupshu (Drew) or Rukshu (Survey map). The present ‘ queen ’ of Ladakh is also a Rupshu princess. 
Bab-sgo, village on the River Indus, about 18 miles west of Leh (Survey map : Bazgo). The temple and 
image (the so-called Se-ljah monastery) still remain, whilst the palace is in ruins. The place is well worth 
a visit. Khrag-hbrug is a Dge-ldan-pa lamasery at Lhasa. Bkra-sis-sgah, in Tibet, about two marches from 
the frontier, on the River Indus (map of Turkestan : Tashigong). He-mi, famous lamasery in Ladakh 
(Survey map : Himis), about 18 miles S.S.E. of Leh. The Himis fair in summer is the chief attraction to 
sight-seers in Ladakh. This lamasery is at present still the greatest landowner in Ladakh, and its steward one 
of the most influential persons in the country. The lamas are of the Hbrug-pa order of the ‘red' persuasion. 
Theg-mchog of Lce-hbre is a sister lamasery to He-mi, north of the Indus (vulg. Chemre ; Survey map: 
Chimray). Byaii-Nam-rihs; Northern Nam-rins: the word Byan has probably come to be a compound part 
of the name. &i-ri-dkar-mo, name of a small lamasery on a rock on the right bank of the River Charta- 
Sangpo (map of Turkestan). The difficulty of crossing the river may to some extent account for the defeat of 
the Ladakh army (cf. Koeppen, ii, p. 146, n. l). Rgod-yul is the name of the Hanle (Wam-le) district 
Kha-nag (Drew’s map: Kharnak ; Survey map: Ivhanuk; vulg. Kharnak), a valley in Zahs-dkar. Gtsan, 
abridged from Gtsah-kha, a valley near He-mi. Dmar, abridged from Dmar-rtse-lah (Drew: Marchalong; 
Survey map: Marsahing), near He-mi. Of the combination Skyu-dmar-nan : Skyu = Skew or Skio (Survey 
map) in the valley of Dmar-kha in Zaiis-dkar; Dmar stands for Dmar-kha (Drew and Survey: Markha); 
Nan, probably a hamlet in the same valley. Me-ru (Survey map : Miru), on the Rgya River, one march south 
of He-mi. Dar-rtse ? (A village called Dar-rtse is found in the upper part of the Bhaga Valley, Lahul.—F.) 
The Sle-chen-dpal-mkhar is the palace of Leh, a conspicuous building immediately above the city. (A picture 
is given in Cunningham’s Ladak , where there is also another of the Wam-le (Hanle) monastery.) 

Grub-thob, Siddha, according to SirMonier Williams ( Buddhism , ed. 2, p. 586), seems to denote the degree 
next to and below Arhatship. This passage, however, properly refers to Jainism. The word occurs again in the 
text four lines further down, where the eighty Grub-thob are mentioned. The only 4 eighty ’ referred to anywhere 
in Buddhistic literature are, I believe, the ‘ eighty great disciples *, Mahd-srdvakas. They, indeed, were not 
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supposed to have attained to Arhatship during life, but became Arhats at the moment of their death* 
Hence the Grub-tJwb , or Siddha, would seem to be 4 a candidate for Arhatship one who will obtain Grub-pa, 
i.e. perfection, when he dies. Two characteristics of the Grub-thob, incidentally mentioned here, also prove 
that between him and an arhat designate is very little difference. The first is that he is able to have inter- 
course with the 4 eighty great disciples ’, i.e. that time to him is of no account. The second is that he has 
obtained the 4 rainbow-body ’ (hjah-lus), i.e. a body which at death vanishes out of sight, not leaving any 
trace behind, just like the rainbow. Compare the seven Khri (thrones) in Chapter IV (ante). This, of course, 
amounts to obtaining Parinirvdna . Now, as according to Sir Monier Williams ( Buddhism , ed. 2, p. 134), the 
third and highest degree of Arhatship is identical with Supreme Buddhahood, it is no longer difficult to understand 
why Stag-tshah-ras-chen should be styled a Sahs-rgyas, i.e. a Buddha. Stag-tshau is said to be the author of the 
little book of travel, the Sam-bha-la-pahi-kwi-yig , referred to once or twice in these notes. (Portrait statuettes of 
Stag-tshah may be seen at He-mi and Lce-hbre. — F.) The Pgyal-mtshan is a crinoline-shaped kind of parasol, 
but cylindrical, not conical, in form, about 3 feet in height by 1 foot in width ; it consists of two or three hoops 
with a covering of black woollen threads or of trimmings of calico. (It is of Indian origin. —F. W. T.) It is 
planted on the roofs of lamaseries and palaces. The Pan-chen-rin-po-che at Bkra-sis-lhun-po is not usually 
supposed to be an incarnation of Subhuti ; but, as he may be an incarnation of Amitabha, of Mafijusri, of 
Vajrapaiii, and of Tsoh-kha-pa, there is no reason w r liy he should not be an incarnation of Subhuti as well. 
(But see Griinwedel, Mythologie , p. 207, where Subhuti is placed at the head of the hierarchs of Bkra-^is- 
lhun-po. —F. W. T.) 

Tibetan glog (i.e. Hog reading) ^fire-arms. As to Sa-wah and Za-ye (Za-yas) no information was 
available. Bkra-6is-bstan-hphel, however, was confident that mar-jag-la-gtoii-ba means 4 to kill’. Dgons- 
rdzogs-la really has a much more profound meaning than simply in memory I think its primary meaning 
is 4 to complete what may be supposed to have been the intention of the deceased person to do, but 
was left undone’; a secondary meaning would be 4 to perform meritorious works on behalf of a deceased 
person, so as to benefit him or her in the bar-do purgatory ’; and thirdly (once in C MS., distinctly so), 
4 funeral rites and prayers read for the benefit of the soul.’ The litany used on such occasions is called, in the 
case of the Dge-ldan-pa sect, Sbyah-lam, 4 the way of removing obstacles,’ viz. in the road to a happy rebirth, 
and is usually read for forty-nine days (as Sir Monier Williams gives it, Buddhism , ed. 2, p. 384). Bgya-lha , 
4 great deities ’; I follow’ in this translation Bkra-sis-bstah-hphel’s explanation ; but still some misgivings as to its 
accuracy remain. Hbumdshan are large earrings of silver or gold, consisting of a ring about 2 inches in diameter, 
on to w r hich are strung, like beads, a large number of very diminutive rings of silver or gold. Sa-phud , a first 
offering, earnest of land. Tsho-smad , ‘ decline of life'; tsho-stod , ‘prime of life.’ 4 The king was like a lion and the 
lama like a tiger ’ is an allusion to their proper names : scn-ge — lion, stag — tiger. Mchod-yon , mchod — lama ; 
yon — donor, i.e. yon-bdag (< ddnapati ), present lord. One Ladakh rupee is equal to t~ rupee British coinage. 
Bkyan-khab — Urdu Kimkhwdb, cloth. Men- tec, silk-gauze with dots; glin-ri, the same without dots. The 
two w r ords combined are men-glih. A-se is a broad variety of this kind of loose gauze. For scarfs of 
blessing’ see Hue & Gabet’s memoirs, etc. Lo-no-gsum , compare Jiischke’s Diet., sub voce no, zla-ba-ho-bcu 
means 4 the first half of the tenth month hence here we probably ought to translate ‘ the first half of the 
third year’. Nah-rtan means 4 his own private utensils for religious worship ’. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

As regards the w’orks of literature mentioned in the above account the following may be said: The 
Bkahdigyur is, of course, the w r ell-known encyclopedia. The copy in gold, silver, and copper writing 
mentioned above is apparently still existent at Bab-sgo. The Stoh-phrag-brgya-pa is a w^ell-known work of 
Mahayana philosophy, the Satasdhasrikd Praj nd -parami t d , comprising 100,000 slokas. Mdo-sde is the 
name of one of the divisions of the Bkah-hgyur, viz. the sutras. ( Skal-bzans is the BhaPra-kalpa, the 
beginning of the Mdo . — F. W. T.) Byams-chos is perhaps the abridged title of the work Byams-pas-zus - 
pahi-chos-brgyad ; but this w’ork has eight, not five, chapters as stated in the text. For Brgya-rtog-gser-gsum , 
the well-knowm trilogy, see notes on Hjam-dbyahs-rnam-rgyai. The biography of Stag-tshah-ras-chen has 
not yet been discovered, but will probably soon come to light. The Mgur-hbuvi are the w T ell-know T n 100,000 
songs of Mi-la-ras-pa. 

The additional lines from L MS. are of particular importance, for they tell us of Shah Jahan’s attempt 
to conquer Ladakh. He did not succeed, however, in capturing the tow’n of Mkhar-bu. This town was built 
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on the top of a steep rock, and is now in ruins. On a plain below the ancient town, and above the present 
village of Mkhar-bu, there are many graves, possibly those of Mughal soldiers killed during that campaign. An 
obliterated inscription by Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal is found on a rock below the entrance to the old town. It contains 
a date, possibly that of the battle of Mkhar-bu, viz. the water-dog year (1622 + 12 = 1634 a.d.). Cunningham, 
who on p. 822 of his Ladak gives a very similar account of that war, says that it was Jahangir who made an 
unsuccessful attempt to conquer Ladakh. In connexion with the tale of this war the name of a Sbal-ti chief 
Adam-Khan, is given. This name, however, cannot be traced in any of the tables of Sbal-ti chieftains. On 
the other hand, the Cig-tan chief of those times was called Adam-Khan. Cunningham, in his Ladak (pp. 845 sqq.), 
says that the name of the Sbal-ti chief was Ahmed-Khan. This is quite in keeping with Cunningham’s tables of 
Sbal-ti chiefs, for the most important of All-Mir-Sher-Khan’s sons was Ahinad-Khan. The note on the 
conquest of Tsaparang (Rtsa-brah) is also of great importance. This is in all probability the conquest which 
led to the end of d’Andrada’s mission at Tsaparang. Los-loh, ‘ the really blind one,’ is apparently the 
nickname of the Tsaparang king, who was favourably inclined towards Christianity. Two inscriptions, 
evidently referring to the same king, the last vassal king of Gu-ge, Khri-bkra-sis-grags-pa-lde, and to 
d’Andrada’s mission, were discovered by me on my Spiti journey in 1909. In Duka’s Life of Csoma de Koros 
(p. 96) we read that a work by a Romish missionary on Tibet, the Speculum veritatis, dated 1678, was 
discovered in an obscure spot of Kunawar, in the beginning of the nineteenth century. Dr. Gerard believed it 
to be connected with d’Andrada (or liis mission?). It was sent to Csoma. King Seii-ge’s Central Tibetan 
■expedition was directed against Sde-pa-Gtsah-pa, * the king of Tibet.’ This Sde-pa-Gtsan-pa is a well-known 
historical personage. He is mentioned in S. Ch. Das’ article, ‘ The Hierarchy of the Dalai Lama ’ (JASB., 
1904, pp. 85, 86), as having fought against the yellow-cap church from 1615-41 a.d. Whether Seii-ge- 
rnam-rgyal was successful to the very end of his expedition or not, I find it as yet impossible to decide, the 
text not being sufficiently clear. 

As regards dates referring to Seii-ge-rnarmrgyal’s reign, the following may be mentioned. (It must be 
understood, however, that Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal’s reign overlapped that of his son Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal. This 
son had taken charge of part of his father’s work before the latter died.) According to part xi of the 
chronicles, the famous willow-tree at Leh was planted in 1594. In the same year, under Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal, 
the Kashmir mosque of Leh is stated to have been built. This is somewhat doubtful. In Schlagintweit’s 
inscription from the He-mis monastery the following dates are given : Erection of the monastery in the water- 
tiger year (1602+12= 1614 a.d.) ; completion of the building in the water-horse year (1642 + 12 = 1654 a.d.); 
erection of the great mani wall at the Seii-ge-sgo doorway (at Leh or He-mi?) in the iron-dog year 
{1610 + 12 — 1622 a.d. or 1670 + 12 = 1682 a.d.). Above the door of the Lce-hbre monastery there is a silver 
plate, which contains nothing but the following date, possibly that of the completion of the building: The 
water-ox year (1618 + 12 = 1625 a.d.). The Jesuit mission at Tsaparang came to an end in 1652 or 1656, 
according to H. Hosten’s Jesuit Missionaries in Northern India (p. 17, n.). Thus it lasted from 1624 to 
1652 or 1656 a.d. 

In K. Marx’s B MS. the great Buddha statue and the great stupa, both at Sheh, are stated to have been 
erected by Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal. Their construction was possibly begun under Bde-ldan’s father, Sen-ge- 
rnam-rgyal. The Bkah-brgyud lamas are the nine church-fathers of the Hgrug-pa sect of Tibet. See notes 
under Hjam-dbyaiis-rnam-rgyal. According to the text, given above, this king introduced all the great deities 
of India-. It was probably during his reign that ‘ the Ladakh people imbibed faith in the doctrine of Guru 
Nanak’, as stated in the Hdzam-glih-ye-ses (JASB., vol. lvi, p. 192). Even nowadays the Golden Temple at 
Amritsar is a Ladakhi place of pilgrimage. King Seh-ge’s orders regarding the dress of his subjects are found 
in my manuscript collection of proverbs from Rgya. A picture of the royal household of his times is found on 
a temple flag at No-ma in Ladakh. The history of Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal’s step-brother, Nag-dbaii-rnam-rgyal, 
is to be found in my ‘History of Lahul’, written for the hid. Ant. Nag-dbau’s name is also connected, 
according to tradition, with the Ladakhi monasteries of Stag-sna and Nod. The following inscriptions of 
Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal’s time are found in my Collection of Historical Inscriptions: No. 50, Report of the 
construction of a bridge at Sa-spo-la; No. 51, Hymn addressed to the king from Bab-sgo ; No. 52, Votive tablet 
from Liii-sned; No. 53, Decree from Stag-ma-gcig; No. 54, Hymn addressed to the king from Skyur-bu-cau ; 
No. 55, Historical inscription from Mkhar-bu; No. 56, Votive tablet from Ron-do, Nub-ra; No. 57, Votive 
tablet from Hun-dar, Nub-ra; No. 58, Votive tablet from Sa-spo-la. 
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VIII. The Last Independent Kings of Ladakh 

(B MS.) To him were bom three sons, Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal (c. 1620-45 a.d.), 
Tn-da-bhoti-rnam-rgyal, and Bde-mchog-rnam-rgyal. Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal was made 
king. (S MS.) : He lived according to the ten virtues, even during his youth. He 
pi'otected his subjects according to religion. He wrote a biography of his father, in 
accordance with his [father’s] character (or acted after the manner of his father’s life.— 
F. W. T.). He showed unceasing kindness to others, and his courage was as great as that 
of four heroes combined. (B MS.) ’In-da-bhoti-rnam-rgyal was ordained lama by Chos- 
rje-Smug-hdzin of Stag-sna, and came to be the most prominent amongst the disciples of 
Stag-[tshah]-ras-[chen]. At the time of the erection of the He-ini and Theg-mchog 
[lamaseries] he was proclaimed [head lama ?], and became the most excellent amongst 
the clericals who delight in the doctrine. (L MS.) According to the teacher 
Stag-tshaR’s advice {B MS.) he*was made ruler of Gu-ge. To the youngest son, 
Bde-mchog-rnam-rgyal, Spyi-ti and Zans-dkar were allotted, and he ruled there. 
Then Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal resided in Ru-thog in summer, and in La-dvags in winter. 
He united under his sway [all the country] from Bu-rig to Mar-yul (L MS. to the 
Mar-yum pass). (C MS.) He united under his sway Mfiah-ris-skor-gsum, Ku-ge, 
Ru-thog, Man-yul, Spyi-ti, Zans-dkar, Bu-rig(s), Hem-bab, Skar-rdo, Si-gar, Bhal-ti, 
all these countries, and protected them like children; they were happy. (B MS.) In 
fulfilment of an intention of his father (or in memory of his father) he erected at Sel 
an image of [Sakya]-Thub-pa, made of copper and gilt, three stories high ; also a relic- 
receptacle ( mchod-rten ), five stories high, of which the thirteen wheels, the canopy and 
the crowning-piece were of copper and gilt. Carrying out an intention of his mother, 
(CMS.) he built on the plain at the head of the Lte-bar gorge a ‘long mani wall’ 
500 paces long (B MS.), having at either end a stupa, one of the great Byan-chub, the 
other of the great Rnam-rgyal [type]. At the Leh palace he put up an image of [Sakya]- 
thub-pa made of copper and gilt, two stories high. As it had been customary with his 
father, so he likewise appointed permanently for Ldum-ra, Zaiis-dkar, Ba-mgo (Bab-sgo), 
Gtin-sgah, and other places 108 lamas each, who were to perform the 100 millions of 
Om mani padme hum incantations there once a year. Furthermore, for the sake of his 
own reputation with posterity, he erected at Slel an image of Spyan-ras-gzigs (Avalo- 
kita), made of copper and gilt (C MS. a silver Spyan-ras-gzigs), two stories high ; an 
assembly-hall, and a silver stupa, two stories (CMS. three stories) high. Also at that 
time he appointed his minister, Sakya-rgya-mtsho, field-marshal. In the female 
water-ox year (1613 + 12 = 1625 a.d.) the Ladakh army took the field. Many men and 
women of Mkhar-bu were carried away captive. He-nas-ku and Stag-rtse were reduced 
and brought into subjection. Next, Cig-gtan and Sa-dkar (L MS. Sa-gar) were taken 
(broken). Then he led his army on to Sod-pa-sa-ri. He took Sod castle and gathered 
in the harvest of the fields. On his way back he sent his army against Sum-hbrail and 
conquered it, then attacked Dkar-rtse and again was victorious, bringing away with him 
its chief, the Khri-Sultan. In the male wood-tiger year (1614 + 12 = 1626 a.d.) he 
marched against Kha-pu-lu and conquered Chor-hbad (Chos-hbad) and Mtho-rtse- 
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mkhar. These districts he assigned to Hatam-Khan (Hetan-Khan ?), Sultan-Khan, and 
(L MS.) ’A-li-Khan (B MS.), these three severally. The chieftain of Skar-rdo and all 
the Sbal-tis were unanimous in their complaints to the Nawabs (Nawab of Kashmir) 
[of these high-handed proceedings]. In anger [thereat] an army of Hor (Mughal) 
numbering 200,000 arrived at Pa-sa-ri; but the minister Hbrug-rnam-rgyal of La-dvags 
and the forces occupying [the castle] fought a battle against the Hor army, and killed 
many Hor soldiers. They captured ensigns and kettle-drums, winning a complete 
victory over the enemy. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

The Sakya-thub-pa of Shei is an image of Buddha at Shel which is still there, as well as the mchod-rten . 
The thirteen wheels of a mchod-rten : in Ladakh, wherever there are any, there are always thirteen of these 
wheels; but many mcliod-rtens are entirely without them. They are almost always red, and decrease 
upwards in size from below, so as to form a slender cone. In this case they are of copper and gilt. I believe 
their number is in some way connected with Shamanism. Radlofi, in speaking of the Shamanists in Siberia, 
mentions thirteen worlds, through which the man who strives to obtain perfection has to press upwards. 
The top ornament of a mchod-Tten , which resembles a large open flower (lotus), is called zar-ra-zag 
(za-ra-tshag) . There are eight types of mchod-rtens (stupas); the By art-chub is distinguished by square 
steps, the Rnam-rgyal by circular steps. The name * long mani ’ for mani wall is given in contradistinction 
from the 4 round mani the mani driven by water, wind, etc. The long mani ’ mentioned above is the 
most conspicuous main ivall in the whole country. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

Local names. Hem-bab is the half Tibetan, half Dard name of the town and district of Dras, on the 
Tibetan side of the Zoji pass. It means 4 snow (hem, hima) falling’. The Lte-bar (Te-bar) gorge is situated 
half-way between Leh and the Indus bridge, on the road to Chu-sod. Ldum-ra (lit. fruit-garden ) is the 
classical Tibetan name of Nub-ra (lit. ‘western realm ’), a province of Ladakh in the Shayok valley, north of 
Leh. He-nas-ku is a castle and town in a side valley at the eastern end of the Bod-Mkhar-bu valley. It 
formed part, apparently, of either the principality of Cig-tan, or that of Dkar-rtse. After its conquest 
a branch line of the West Tibetan dynasty resided there (see later). Stag-rtse was a castle of the chiefs of 
Cig-tan, situated on the right bank of the Cig-tan River in the Bod-Mkhar-bu valley. Sa-dkar (Sha-gar) is 
another castle of the Cig-tan chiefs. It is situated in a side valley on the right bank of the Cig-tan River, 
a few miles below Cig-tan. 6od is a castle in the vicinity of Kargil (Dkar-kyil). Suili-hbrah is not known to me. 
Kha-pu-lu is a Sbal-ti principality on the lower Shayok. Chor-hbad is a district in the Shayok valley, north 
of the Chor-bbad pass. The situation of Mtho-rtse-mkhar is not known to me. 

With regard to the war mentioned in the above account, it is, in my opinion, identical with Sefi-ge-rnam- 
rgyal’s Mughal war. Here we hear of Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal’s exploits in that same war. The general 
drift of events seems to have been as follows :—At first Prince Bde-ldan marched against the two Pu-rig 
chiefs, those of Cig-tan and Dkar-rtse, who were subdued. Then he crossed the Chor-hbad pass and 
conquered part of Baltistan. The conquered districts were made over to three Muhammadan chiefs, possibly 
younger brothers or relatives of the reigning chiefs of those districts. Then the Sbal-ti chiefs asked the 
Nawab of Kashmir to intervene. In consequence of this Shiih Jahan sent a large army of Mughal soldiers 
against the Ladakhis. Then King Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal himself had to march against the enemy, and, in the 
end, the Mughal army was compelled to leave Ladakh without having conquered it. I do not yet know of 
any clear account of this war from a Mughal point of view. It is incidentally mentioned by Bernier (London, 1914, 
pp. 421 sqq.). But the date given by Bernier evidently refers to the battle of Bab-sgo (see later). In-<,la-bhoti- 
rnam-rgyal was made vassal-king of Gu-ge, on Stag-tsliaiVs recommendation. His Lamaist training made him 
particularly fitted for the post of exterminator of Christianity in that principality. Bde-mchog-rnam-rgyal became 
vassal-king of Zans-dkar and Spi-ti. Several inscriptions containing his name were discovered by two Tibetan 
munshis, sent to Spi-ti by Mr. G. C. L. Howell, Assistant Commissioner of Kulu. The line of Zans-dkar 
kings which ended with Rin-chen-don-grub-rnam-rgyal in 1841 a.d. was probably descended from him. 
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Also King 'An-phyug-rnara-rgyal of Zans-dkar, a contemporary of Mi-pham-mgon, who is mentioned in 
a document from Phug-thal, was apparently a descendant of Bde-mcbog-rnam-rgyal. The following 
inscriptions of my collection refer to King Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal:—No. 59, votive tablet from Da-ru ; No. GO, 
votive tablet from Da-ru : No. 61, votive tablet from Tag-ma-cig; No. 62, votive tablet from Dpe-thug; 
No. 63, edict of Kha-la-rtse, relating to the irrigation water; No. 64, hymn in honour of Bde-ldan; No. 65, 
votive tablet from Phe; No. 106, votive rock inscription from Mdo-mkhar. The campaigns under this king 
are also related in two land-grants addressed to the generals &akya-rgya-mtsho and Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje. 

His son Lha-chen-Bde-legs-rnam-rgyal (c. 1645-80 a.d.) came to the capital, p. 
At that time the people of Lho-hbrug (Bhutan) and the Tibetans had a dispute. Now, 
[the head-lama of] Lho-hbrug was the patron-lama (patron-deity) of the King of 
Ladakh. The latter sent a letter to Tibet, saying that he was prepared to take up his 
quarrel. The Tibetans carefully considered the matter : ‘ Supposing.’ they said, ' the 
king’s army should arrive here first, it would, in accordance with his name, lead to an 
overturn of the State ( Bde-legs , lit. ‘good fortune’, and Sde-brlags, ‘overturn,’ may have 
a similar sound in Tibetan pronunciation). Would it not, therefore, be well to raise an 
army [here] first ? ’ To this suggestion they all agreed. At that time there happened 
to be at Dgah-ldan lamasery a Mongol lama, called Tshe-dban. The calculations pointed 
out him [as the destined leader]. He, accordingly, turned layman, and, heading the 
Mongol tribe and a powerful army [of Tibetans], he [soon] reached [Ladakh]. After 
a first engagement at Zva-dmar-ldin the Mongol army in due course arrived at Ba-mgo 
(Bab-sgo). At that time the king was staying at Gtin-sgan castle, whilst the Ladakhi 
general and some forces following him seized Ba-mgo castle. Although they fought for 
three years, the Mongel army would not return [to Lha-sa]. So the King of La-dvags 
despatched a messenger to the Nawab of Kha-chul (Kashmir). Then, an immense army 
appearing on the scene, a battle ensued on the Bya-rgyal plain near Ba-mgo. The 
Tibetan army was routed; they left behind them a large quantity of armour, bows, and 
arrows. Their rout continued until they reached Dpe-thub; the Mongol army in its 
flight [eventually] reached Bkra-sis-sgafi. There they built a fort, shut it in with 
a wall, and surrounded it with water. Inside they made it secure against an assault of 
armies, and there they abode. Upon this the Sde-pa-gzun (Lhasa government), 
apprehending that the King of La-dvags might once more come and bring succour, 
and that thus another war might ensue, desired the Hbrug-pa-Mi-pham-dbafi-po to go 
and negotiate for peace. Accordingly the Hbrug-pa Omniscient [undertook the journey] 
and arrived at Gtin-sgan. Simultaneously some other messengers of the Tibetans 
arrived there as well. (C MS.) The King of La-dvags heard that the patron-lama of 
his forefathers had arrived. What these two agreed upon was not to be overturned 
again. [The result of their deliberations was as follows :—] As in the beginning King 
Skyid-lde-ni-ma-mgon gave a separate kingdom to each of his sons, the same 
delimitations still to hold good. (B MS.) The Tibetans have come to consider that, 
since Tibet is a Buddhist, and Kha-chul (Kashmir) is a non-Buddhist country, and 
since Buddhist and non-Buddhist religions have nothing in common and are hostile to 
each other, if at the frontier the King of La-dvags does not prosper, Bod (Tibet) also 
cannot enjoy prosperity. [This being so], the occurrences of the recent war should be 
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considered things of the past. The King, [on the other hand], shall in future keep 
watch at the frontier of Buddhist and non-Buddhist peoples, and out of regard for the 
doctrine of Buddha must not allow an army from India to proceed to an attack [upon 
Tibet]. As to privileges of Kha-chul (Kashmir) [the following agreement was come to] 

1. he fine wool of goats of Mnah-ris-skor-gsum shall not be sold to any other country; 
the price of fine and coarse wool mixed shall be fixed at eighty nag to two rupees 
(C MS.) [or] the price of fine and coarse wool mixed be fixed at forty nag to one 
rupee, (B MS.) [to be paid in both money and kind] ; the Byaft-[thap] people shall 
not be allowed to use the nag of Ron (Indus gorge ?); it shall not be said of the 
wool of Byan-[than] that it contains soil, stones, or moisture. To Ru-thog proper none 
but the court merchants [of Ladakh] are to be admitted. [Regarding] the goat wool 
[trade]:—four Kashmiri merchants shall reside at Dpe-thub, and do the trading with 
the Kashmiris of Kashmir. Besides these men, who are called Kha-chul-hgro-rgya, no 
Kashmiri of Kashmir shall be allowed to go to Byaii-thari. Those Ladakhi-Kaslnniris 
who go to By an-than shall not be allowed themselves to go down to Kashmir with loads 
of wool of goats. Regarding Mnah-ris-skor-gsum Mi-pham-dban-po’s stipulations were 
to this effect. It shall be set apart to meet the expenses of sacred lamps and prayers 
[offered] at Lha-sa; but at Men-ser (CMS. Srnon-tsher) he king shall be his own 
master, so that the kings of La-dvags may have wherewithal to pay for lamps and other 
sacrifices at the Gans-mtsho [lake] ; it shall be his private domain. With this exception 
the boundary shall be fixed at the Lha-ri stream at Bde-mchog. From Tibet the 
government trader shall come with two hundred loads of tea; and nowhere but by 
La-dvags shall rectangular tea-bricks be sent across the frontier. Should the government 
trader fail to come every year, then the above stipulations shall no longer be binding. 
The King of La-dvags, on the other hand, shall on the occasion of the Lo-phyag (biennial 
embassy) offer presents to the clergy. (C MS.) This embassy has to be sent with presents 
from La-dvags to Tibet every third year. (B MS.) As regards presents to ordinary 
lamas, the quantity is not fixed, but to the Bla-braii steward shall be given ten thur-zo of 
gold (C MS. two thur-zo of gold) (ten tolas) ; ten srah of scent (saffron) ; six pieces of 
calico from Hor (the Mughal empire ? or Turkestan ?); and one piece of soft cotton 
cloth. Throughout their sojourn [the members of the Lo-phyag] shall receive [daily] 
rations. For the road [shall be supplied] [beasts of burden, to carry] 200 loads ; 
(CMS.) 25 riding horses; 10 men [to act as] groom, cook, and servant; (B MS.) 
p. 43. 15 baggage ponies, 10 riding ponies, and 3 men to act as groom, cook, and servant. 
(B MS.) I here [in Tibet] the horses shall have fodder without restriction. For the 
steppe-districts (Hbrog-sde) [will be given] one large tent and [three] small tents for 
the leader, the head-cook, and the treasurer. The baggage ponies [will be supplied] 
according to stages and (C MS.) both going and coming the goods shall be transported 
on well-trained docile ponies. (B MS.) It also had been stipulated that with every 
mission (Lo-phyag) one of the three [provinces of] Mnah-ris-skor-gsum should be made 
over to (C MS.) Mi-pham-dbafi-po ; (B MS.) but the King entered a request with the 
Sde-pa-gzun that he, begging to differ from Mi-pham-dban-po’s decisions, would prefer 
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that they should give three districts in Tibet proper to Mi-pham-dbaii-po, in the place of 
Mftah-ris-skor-gsum. Thereby a provocation to Mnah-ris-[skor-gsum] might be avoided. 
Accordingly, the Sde-pa-[g]zun made over to Mi-pham-dban-po three estates. Gu-ge, 
Ru-thog, etc., were annexed to Lha-sa in order to defray [from the revenue derived 
from these districts] the expenses of sacrificial lamps and [the reading of] prayers. 
Then the Nawab of Kha-chul sent his army back [to Kashmir], and the Nawab 
and the King of La-dvags became friends. Likewise, the King of La-dvags had to 
send his filial share to Kashmir every third year, and along with that 18 piebald 
horses, 18 pods of musk, and 18 white yak tails ; (C MS. or 6 every year); whilst it was 
also settled that 500 bags of rice (C MS. 300 bags of rice each year), being the 
revenue accruing to the King of La-dvags from his jcigiv Na-gu-sa-har (Naushahr) 
should every year be sent up from Kha-chul. This rice ceased to be sent when the 
Ladakhi kingdom was overthrown by the Sin-pa (Dogras). Peace and prosperity being 
restored, the king in all his acts and plans had no superior, and his kingdom received 
great extension and flourished. (S MS.) When this Bde-legs-rnam-rgyal began to reign, 
the Mongol Dgah-ldan-tshaii, who had eyes like a bird, brought an army. 

The king, occupying Bab-sgo, 

With the assistance of an army from Kashmir, 

Beat the Mongols, 

And the Mongols had recourse to flight. 

Again the kingdom flourished as before, and enjoyed the highest felicity ot virtue 
and happiness. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

The treaty between Lhasa and Ladakh is still in force to this day; only a few slight alterations in favour 
of Ladakh have been made. The Bla-brau steward is an official of the Dalai Lama; see Koppen, Die Religion 
des Buddha, ii, p. 384. Instead of 200 loads, as stated in the above contract, the caravan conveys 260 loads 
nowadays. Thur-zo, ‘ delicate pair of scales,’ gold weights. Twelve hag are equal to one hatti (4 lb). 
Zva-dmar-ldiii is situated half-way between Bkra-sis-sgah and Gar-kun-sa. Sde-pa-gzuii, the palace of the 
Dalai Lama, has usually the meaning of ‘ Supreme Government ’. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

Of this campaign we have a fuller account in the grant of land to General Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje (see Minor 
Chronicles’, infra). From the grant to Sakya-rgya-rntsho {infra) we learn that the names of the Nawabs 
were Ibrahim Khan and Timur Beg. 

The date of the battle of Bab-sgo:—Moorcroft says (vol. i, p. 336) that it took place one and a half 
centuries before 1820 a.d., viz. 1670 a.d. The Chronicles of the Bashahr State place it in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, viz. 1650 a.d. As regards Bernier’s account (ed. 1914, pp. 421 sqq.) of a Mughal 
campaign in Ladakh, it shows traces of the battle of Bab-sgo as well as of Shah-Jahan’s siege of Mkhar-bu. 
He says that the Mughal army besieged a castle. This might refer to the siege of Mkhar-bu ; but, when he adds 
that they took it, the account reminds us of the battle of Bab-sgo, when the Mughal troops were victorious. 
According to Bernier this expedition to Ladakh had taken place seventeen or eighteen years before 1664, viz. m 
1646-7 a.d. It is quite probable that the people who told Bernier of these campaigns were unable to distinguish 
between the two. That the battle of Bab-sgo must actually have taken place before 1664 a.d. is moreover 
indicated by Bernier’s note on the Leh mosque. He says that the representative of the King of Ladakh who 
treated with Aurangzib in 1664 a.d. again promised (p. 424) that a mosque should be built at Leh. This was 
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one of the conditions of the ‘ Peace of Gtiu-mo-sgaii The present mosque of Leh was erected, according to 
a Persian inscription, in 1077 a.h. I believe that we shall not be mistaken, if we accept c. 1650 a.d. as the 
probable date of the battle. It is remarkable that, whilst Cunningham gives ( Laddk , pp. 327-8) a Tibetan 
date of the battle, none of the MSS. at my disposal contain such a date. If Cunningham’s dates were 
correct, we should have to place the battle about ten years earlier. But Cunningham’s account is not quite 
trustworthy; for he places the battle in King Bde-ldan’s reign, whilst it certainly took place under King 
Bde-legs, as stated in all my MSS. Mlr-Izzat-Ullah, who wrote in the Quarterly Oriental Magazine (vol. iii, 
pp. 108 sqq.), adds the following items with regard to Bde-leg’s dependence on the Mughal emperor:— 
(1) Bde-legs had to accept the Muhammadan name of Akabet-(or Akabal) Mahmud-Khan; (2) he had to coin 
the jau (a Ladakhi coin worth 3| annas, pictured in Cunningham’s Laddk, pi. xii) in the name of 
Mahmud-Shah; (8) a mosque had to be erected at Leh; (4) one of his sons, Hjig-dpal (? Cunningham’s 
Jigbal), had to go to Kashmir as a hostage. A document with Aurangzib’s seal was discovered at 
Lamayuru by Moorcroft (ii, p. 14). It testifies to the dependence of the Ladakhis on the Mughal emperors 
after the battle of Bab-sgo. Inscriptions containing the name of Bde-legs-mam-rgyal as King of Ladakh 
have not yet been discovered ; but some mentioning Mi-pham-mgon (Mi-pham-dbah-po) as regent of Ladakh after 
the battle of Bab-sgo have been found at Snur-la, Rgya, and Phug-thal (compare No. 108 of my collection). 
After the battle a treaty was concluded between the Tibetan and the Bashahr State. Several documents of 
this treaty have come to light recently. A fresco representing the treaty is to be found in a garden house of 
the Raja’s palace at Rampur. A song of the siege of Bab-sgo (Ba-mgo) is found in my article ‘Ten Ancient 
Historical Songs from W. Tibet ’, Indian Ant., 1909, song No. X. According to popular tradition the numerous 
ruins at Mkhar-rdzoh in Nub-ra are connected with the Mongol general Dgah-ldan-tshe-dbah, of whom a portrait 
head may be seen at the Bde-skyid monastery, where it is placed in the hands of the ogre Mgon-dkar. 

(/i MS.) His sons were Lha-clien-Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal, Nag-dban-rnam-rgyal (L MS. 
Na-dbaft-rnam-rgyal), Dbaii-phyug-rnam-rgyal, (L MS.) Bon-grub-rnam-rgyal, and 
(B MS.) Dgah-ldan-rnam-rgyal. Of these four (five) brothers Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal 
(c. 1680-1720 a.d.) was made king. (S MS.) Through the prayers of the brave-minded 
religious kings (Mahasattvas) he erected all kinds of religious buildings and statues, 
according to the religious merit of all beings. (B MS.) In accordance with the rule of 
acting upon the model of the biographies of the ancient kings of faith, 

He lauded the virtuous, 

And suppressed evil-doers. 

In pronouncing judgment even he never merely followed what first presented itself 
to his own mind, but [always] in the first place consulted his state officers. F rom every 
village he appointed as elders men of superior intelligence to assist him, and such as 
wanted his decision in rescripts, questions relating to field or house [property], he did 
not leave at the mercy of interlopers or partial advisers; but, having instituted [the 
councils of] three state officers and elders, he introduced the oath on the three symbols 
(body, mind, and word) ; first he investigated the primary origin [of any dispute], and 
extracted the root whence future [evil] report might spring. This edict surpasses in 
excellence any of those that were passed by all the dynastic kings of Tibet. 

(C MS.) He lauded the virtuous 

And showed honour to excellent men. 

Old men were respected 

And devotion was shown to the lamas. 

Evil-doers were suppressed; 
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The laws were purified. 

He was impartial towards the nobility, 

An d his subjects he loved like children. 

He was appreciative to both master and servant. 

Sacrifices were offered to the gods on high, 

And alms were given to the poor below’. 

And so on. Continually, and without break, innumerable mchod-rtens and other 
monuments were erected. At Lha-sa the great lamas received offerings of one hundred 
severally. To the monasteries of the Uplands, as well as to those of his own dominions, 
he was merciful and appreciative without partiality towards particular districts. He 
extracted beforehand the root of the tree of [future] evil reputation, and in its place 
planted good report. {B MS.) This same King of Faith presented to all the monasteries 
in Tibet, but especially to Lha-sa and Bsam-yas and similar (?) lamaseries, gold-water and 
sacrificial lamps. To all the great lamas without distinction he made presents, whilst 
the brotherhoods were invited to tea-generals. The congregations that were under his 
own sway, great and small, received honours without distinction. [He erected] images 
of the Lha (god) that he himself worshipped out of gold and silver, [caused] holy books 
[to be written, and built] the Rdza-nafi-gi-ma-ni-r-iA-mo (a mani wall). Materials w 7 ere 
collected for erecting the symbols of body, word, and spirit (the image, the scriptures, 
and the stupa); printing blocks were made for the Hyam-sdud-bzan-gsum, the hymn to 
Iljam-dbyahs called Gah-blo-smon-lam, the Ses-bya-kha-dbyihs, the Gser-hod-yya n - 
skyabs, the Bkdh-sgyur-ro-cog (mchog ) and the Le{ = Las ?)-bdun. All these having been 
satisfactorily completed, he distributed sacred books amongst all the laity. He [also 
had] a Ma-ni-then-skor (prayer-wheel) put up, made of gold, silver, and copper. (C MS.) 
Many Dhdrams(l) were completed (engraved), and Man-yul clave together like curdled 
milk and was happy. (B MS.) Again, amongst all the people there occurred neither 
strife, nor robbery, nor theft; it was a life passed in happiness such as that of a child 
with his fond mother. After this, when the king’s wife had given birth to a son, 
Lha-chen-Bde-skyofi-rnam-rgyal, she died. He having afterwards married Zi-zi- 
Kha-thun of Bu-rig, she bore a son, Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal, and a daughter, Bkra-sis- 
dban-mo, in all two children. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

The mani wall called Rdza-nan-gi-ma-yi-rih-mo is found near the Leh bridge over the Indus. [This 
must be a mistake. People tell me that it is found near the village of Dga-ra (Skara). Thus we had better 
say, ‘near the bridge over the Leh-brookF.]. It is generally asserted that it was built by the Mongols, 
which is an error. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

The Jesuit Desideri visited Leh in 1715 a.d. He calls the king Nima-Nimghial, and testifies to the absolute 
independence of the Ladakh Empire. The Latin Bible found by Moorcroft (vol. ii, pp. 22-3) in Ladakh was 
probably left there by Desideri. It came from the Papal Press, and was dated 1598 a.d. For a legal document 
and inscriptions of this king see my article ‘ Archaeology in W. Tibet ’, Indian Ant., vols. xxxv, xxxvi. 
Inscriptions of the time of this king are very common. The following are found in my collection:—No. 60, 
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votive tablet from Tag-ma-cig; No. 67, hymn addressed to Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal from Sa-spo-la; No. 68, hymn 
addressed to Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal, from Skyur-bu-can ; No. 69, construction of a road under Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal 
A-ci-na-than to Ha-nu; No. 70, votive tablet from Skyur-bu-can ; No. 71, hymn addressed to Ni-ma-rnam- 
rgyal, from Bde-skyid in Nub-ra. 

In the list of the king’s brothers at the beginning of the paragraph the name of Hjig-dpal is missing. It 
was probably erased on account of his conversion to Muhammadanism. 

Regarding the works of literature I must confess that I cannot trace them anywhere. The Bkah-sgyur- 
ro-mchog, ‘ sweet commandments,’ must not be confused with the Bkah-hgyur itself. The Gser-hod-dam-pa 
has been mentioned previously ; the Gser-hod-gyan-skyabs is perhaps a chapter of that work. [Possibly 
Hjcim, Sdud, and Bzciii are abreviations for three several works.—F. W. T.] 

The modern castle of Charasa in Nub-ra is said to have been erected by this king: of his treasury at 
Gtih-sgan we read in Tshe-brtan’s account of the Dogra war (see * Minor Chronicles’, infra). 

(B MS.) Later on Bde-skyon-rnain-rgyal (c. 1720-40 a.d.) married Ni-zla- 
dbaii-mo of Lho-mo[n]-sdan (C MS. Lho-mon-thaO), and himself was appointed king. 
After a son, Sa-slcyon-rnam-rgyal, had been born, [the two] separated on account of dis¬ 
agreement of temper, and the queen returned to the south. (C MS.) Then Kun-hdzom 
was asked to become queen, and a son, Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal, was born. (B MS.) 
Subsequently the king married another wife and a son, Phun-tshogs-rnam-rgyal, was 
born; (L MS.) [and also] Rab-brtan-rnam-rgyal. (B MS.) The state officials, council of 
elders, and the people having sent .in a request that Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal should be 
ordained and become a lama, or else reside at Gtin-sgaii palace, the father, Ni-ma-rnam- 
rgyal, [once more] turned king of faith. Prince Bde-skyon-rnam-rgyal’s mother having 
died prematurely, Zi-zi-Kha-tun took care of him ; consequently, whatever his kind 
[foster-]mother said could not be refused. The government was good. Soon, through 
the persuasion of the queen-mother, Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal was appointed to rule from 
the Pho-tog pass over all Bu-rig. At the Dnul-mdog palace of Mul-bhe he built 
a reservoir (?) (or subterranean granary?). He married a daughter of the minister of 
Tog, but had no children. Princess Bkra-sis-dban-mo was taken by the King of 
Kastawar as his consort. Although prayed not to give her away, because the language 
as well as the religion of the people of India were different, the queen, saying, ‘A child’s 
p. 45. rulers are father and mother! ’ would not listen, but gave her away. [Soon after, 
however], several servants, with Dgah-phel as their leader, were sent to her. They said 
that she was not even allowed to see the light of day, upon which an army was 
despatched with orders to bring the girl back by whatever means. When the girl was 
being carried off, the king and queen of Kastawar, who were both very fond of her, said, 

‘ Let us also go to La-dvags ! % and set out with a few chiefs. But Zi-zi-Kha-tun here 
[in Ladakh] gave secret orders to this effect:—‘ If the King of Kastawar should arrive 
here, and not be killed in some clever way [beforehand], it might injure my son 
Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal’s rule [over Bu-rig].’ So without the knowledge of the authorities 
[at Leh] a servant of the queen went, and at the bridge on the frontier, between 
Kastawar and Pa-ldar, the servant, approaching the king in the manner of a servant 
with a request, threw him into the water. The fatal rumour soon spread all over 
the country. Consequently, although Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal and the elder son Sa-skyon 
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deserved to be made lords of the castle, the younger brother, Phun-tshogs-rnam-rgyal, 
through treachery of his mother, made him (Sa-skyoft) lama at He-mi. 

NOTES 

Lho-mon-sdan, or Lho-mon-tbah, is a town situated a few miles north-west of Muktinath of Nepal. 
Pho-tog-sa is situated on the road from Lamayuru to Zahs-dkar. The above passage seems to refer to a pass 
in the vicinity. A pass named Pho-tho is found in Pu-rig, just above Lamayurn. Kastawar (Kishtwar) is a 
principality in the Chenab valley, between Kashmir and Chamba: nowadays it forms part of the Kashmir 
State. Pa-ldar is a town on the Chen’ab, a little east of the town of Kastawar. 

For a song on little Prince Bde-skyoh see Lad. Songs, No. XVI, ‘ The Girl of Sheh. According to an 
inscription at ’A-lci Bde-skyoh restored the outer court of the Rnam-par-snaii-mdzad temple at ’A-lci. \otive 
inscriptions mentioning this king are found under Nos. 72, 78 of my collection. 

(B MS.) Phun-tshogs-rnam-rgyal reigned (c. 1740-60 a.d.). But his uncle 
Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal tried to seize the rule over the Kashmir traders and | Phun-tshogs ] 
Ladakhi subjects by soft means as well as by beating. (C MS.) Tshe-dbaA-rnam-rgyal 
and Phun-tshogs-rnam-rgyal were quarrelling about the government, (B MS.) The 
report reaching the Rgyal-ba-rin-chen (the Dalai Lama), viz. that a disturbance with 
the king on the frontier (in Ladakh) had arisen, and that this might be made an 
occasion for an Indian army to enter Tibet, at that identical time, just when he was in 
contemplation as to whom amongst the Bkah-rgyud lamas he should give an order to act 
as peacemaker, it happened that the ‘great man of wisdom’ {rig-hdzin) of Bkah-thog, 
Tshe-dban-nor-bu, arrived from Kham[s] on his way to Nepal, where he intended to 
replace the * Wood of Life ’ on the great mchod-rten of Bal-yul (Nepal). At the same 
time the Bgyal-ba Omniscient (Dalai Lama) sent word to the great man of wisdom , 
‘The task of making peace in La-dvags being laid upon you, you should go!’ He, 
extolling the word of the Rgyal-ba, promised to go 'to La-dvags. He arrived at Sgar. 
There, following the suggestion of the King of La-dvags, Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal, and the 
ministers, the ministers of Zahs-dkar and Grah-dkar went as chamberlains to meet the 
saviour, the great wise man. They explained to him the condition of Upper and Lower 
La-dvags. Thereupon, together with • messengers of the two governors of Sgar, he 
arrived at Wam-le lamasery. There he met with the King of La-dvags and his 
ministers, and in due course the Bu-rig king and minister arrived. They then 
deliberated upon the terms to be made. They all agreed to the decisions and obligations 
imposed upon them by the saviour, the ‘ great man of wisdom ’. The results arrived at 
through these deliberations were :— Whatever the number of sons born at the castle of 
La-dvags may be, the eldest only shall reign. The younger ones shall become lamas at 
Dpe-thub, Khri-rtse, etc., but there shall not be two kings. The King of Zails-dkar, 
having his dominion at the Indian frontier, shall remain king as before. The He-nas-sku 
[rulers], obviously being of royal descent, and their kingdom of little importance, shall 
also remain. With these two exceptions, it shall not be permitted that in one kingdom 

exist two kings. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Bkah-thog is a district in Tibet. Big-hdzin is the name of an order of married lamas. (As the 
dictionaries are not in keeping with this rendering, I have preferred to take the word in its ordinary sense, 
viz. ‘ Man of wisdom — F-) v 
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NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

King Phun-tshogs’ name is connected ■with a rock sculpture of Mahjuirl in the Man-rgyu valley. The 
inscription below the sculpture is found in my Second Collection of Historical Inscriptions, No. 118. 
This inscription was re-examined in 1909, and a few errors in my first reading of it were corrected. Other 
votive inscriptions of the reign of this king are found under Nos. 74, 75, and 114 of my collection. 

Grah-dkar is the capital of Spi-ti. Sgar is the Garthog of the maps, in Gu-ge. 

(L MS.) His son was Tshe-dbaii-rnam-rgyal. (B MS.) He was elected king. 
(SMS.) Phun-tshogs-rnam-rgyal’s sons were T sh e - d ban - rnam - rgy al (c. 1760-HO a.d.) 
and Mi-hjigs-tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal, the two. The elder son reigned in La-dvags, and 
the younger in Zans-khar(dkar). (B MS.) Phun-tshogs-rnam-rgyal, mother and son, 
having equally divided the property at the castle of Slel (Leh), appropriated it, afterwards 
residing at the castle of Khri-rtse (Gser-khri-mkhar '), Bai’ikha (?). Sa-skyoii entered at 
He-ini the order of the Rig-pa-hdzin-pa ; and queen Kun-hdzom bore a son, Skyabs-mgon- 
rgyal-sras-mi-hpham-tshe-dban-[hphrin-las]. Clerical authority (?) increased. Another 
son was born, who became very clever in medicine, and went to Lha-sa. There was [also] 
a daughter, who was taken to Tibet as a wife of a Hor-khan-gsar. King Bkra-sis- 
rnam-rgyal, as long as he lived, remained ruler at Bu-rig. Afterwards it was united with 
La-dvags. By this settlement and agreement all the noblemen and the council of elders, 
as well as the whole empire, were rendered happy and contented. The princes were 
reconciled, and the lamas and chiefs went to the Sel palace. At that time a messenger 
of the Nawab of Kha-chul arrived with the request that the [plain] ’A-phi-chen-mohi-thati 
should be cleared of water. On the occasion when the messengers had their audience 
p. 46. the tea from one silver teapot [miraculously] in consequence of a blessing sufficed for all 
the men who took part in the banquet (were sitting in their order). The messengers 
believed, and went home. After that, the great Rig-hdzin deposited a copy of the 
settlement at the palace of Slel (Leh), one at the palace of Mul-bhe, one in Zans-dkar, 
and one at He-ini lamasery ; thereupon he returned to Tibet. Later on [a princess from] 
Bzaii-la castle was asked to become King Tshe-dbaU-rnam-rgyal’s wife. About that 
time it happened that the devil entered the king’s mind, and, giving way to the influence 
of bad servants, he married a [woman] called Bhe-mo-rgyal, (C MS.) a Bhe-mo from 
Tshaft-ra. (B MS.) The Bzaii-la queen consequently returned to Bzaii-la, and became 
the wife of the king of Zafis-dkar. His doings, etc., were not as before; unusual and 
strange. He had one groom only for each 500 horses, and a lamp, etc., in grandest style 
[at night]. The horses’ feet and genitals (?) were paid much attention to (for finding 
felicitous days?). [Text very uncertain.] The princes and the people could not endure 
such doings [for long], and once, when the king, through his royal prestige, made the 
taxes payable by the people three times [in one year], (CMS.) the noblemen and the 
subjects offered a petition, praying him not to do such things. But he would not listen. 
As no other means remained, they collected many soldiers, pressed into the palace, 
turned the Bhe-mo out and imprisoned her. The minister of Tog also was deposed and 

1 Additions in parentheses without reference to a particular MS. are taken from Dr. Iv. Marx’s English 
translation. Such names or dates cannot yet be traced elsewhere. 
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imprisoned. (B MS.) Then they asked Bhe-kim-dbart-mo (Bhe-khyim-dban-mo) (CMS. 
Bi-kim-dban-mo) of Sod (Sod) to become queen. She had three daughters and two sons. 
The name of the elder son was Lha-chen-mi-hgyur-Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal; that of the 
younger son, Tshe-dpal-mi-hgyur-Don-grub-rnam-rgyal. The lesser queen, Kha-tun- 
Tshe-rin, had one son, who was called Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal. Then king Tshe-dbaii- 
rnam-rgyal died, and Skyabs-mgon of He-mi held a council with the princes and the 
noblemen. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Hor-khaii-gsar is the name of an important family in Lha-sa. Bzaii-la is a castle in Zahs-dkar (Drew's 
map: Zang-la). A Bhe-mo is a Mohamedan woman of the lowest caste, masc. Bhe-cla. Tskau-ra is a village 
in Bu-rig. Tog (Stog) is a village opposite Leh, south of the Indus. Sod is a village and castle in Bu-rig, near 
Kargil. The Council of Elders (Rgan-gsum) is in Ladakh polity the lowest grade of councillors of the king. The 
Council of Elders consisted of about three or four persons of some standing and experience, specially selected. 
The second grade were the hereditary Blon-pos (ministers), also a small number; the first grade were the 
Bkah-blons (prime-ministers), likewise four or five only, and. also hereditary. 

NOTES BY THE PRESENT AUTHOR 

The above account contains a number of doubtful passages. Whenever I could not obtain any certainty 
concerning them, I have followed Dr. K. Marx’s translation. The following renderings are doubtful:— 
mo-spyid, clerical authority ; ti-bi-chcig , horse ; gsaii, genitals. 

In the above account the word Rig-pa-hdzin-pa is used as if it actually signified an order of lamas. This 
does not imply, however, that Big-hdzin must have the same meaning. The word Bhe-kim , etc., is explained 
by the natives as the Tibetan luonunciation of the Urdu word Begam , lady. According to an inscription 
Tshe-dbaii-rnam-rgyal restored the Likir monastery after a fire ; and the restoration of the Maii-rgyu monastery 
was apparently also carried out during his reign (inscription). The following votive inscriptions of my 
collection mention king Tshe-dbah-rnam-rgyal:—No. 76 from Pho-tog-sa, No. 78 from Mdo-mkhar, No. 79 
from Skyur-bu-ean, No. 80 from Skyur-bu-can, No. 115 from Skyur-bu-can. Inscriptions of the time of this 
king are not at all rare. In 1915 Joseph Tshe-brtan of Leh discovered an interesting document treating of 
Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal’s marriage of a low caste woman which lead to his abdication. 

(B MS.) Oil behalf of Prince Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal (c. 1780-90 a.i>.) they 
asked at Pas-kyum castle in Bu-rig for a consort, and that prince was appointed to the 
government. (CMS.) At that time there arrived from Tibet the Hbrug-pa Omniscient 
Kun-gzigs-chos-kyi-snan-ba, who stayed at the He-mi monastery. King Tshe-brtan- 
rnam-rgyal made him a present of 50 ponies, 50 yak-cows, 1,000 goats and sheep, 
25 ingots of silver, 3,000 Nanak-Sahi rupees, 100 zo of gold, one string of coral beads, 
15 pieces of brocade [kinkhab], one piece of red broadcloth, [one piece of yellow broad¬ 
cloth], 25 pieces of calico, 25 pieces of silk tafetta. Besides there were presents from 
the nobility more than can be conceived. (B MS.) The younger prince Tshe-dpal- 
rnam-rgyal became lama at He-mi. The son of Kha-tun Tshe-rin became lama at 
Khri-rtse. One daughter was given in marriage at Pas-kyum castle, and another 
[daughter] was given to the minister (Bkah-blon) Tshe-dban-don-grub, the young nobleman 
(No-no) Tshe-dbai'i-don-grub, who was made minister. The third went and stayed at 
Gzims-cun. Afterwards, when king [Tshe-brtan]-rnam-rgyal was grown up, his 
personal appearance was very beautiful. (CMS.) This king was very strong, and he 
was clever at [fighting with] a sword, or a spear, or [bow and arrow], all three. 
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(B MS.) He was diligent, and obtained proficiency in Tibetan grammar and mathe¬ 
matics, Persian letters and language, the Kashmir language, (C MS.) the Yar-khen 
language, and (B MS.) other such languages, which he knew thoroughly. (CMS.) 
He was devout, and knew well the duties of kings. Before the enemy he was fearless. 
His solicitude for the welfare of his people *\vas great. Between himself and another he 
saw no difference. As there had been thus far no principle regulating the taxes and 
revenue, he [made a rule] that henceforth taxes should be raised only [in accordance with 
the income], great or little proportionately. It is certain that this king was superior to 
all the kings that preceded him in their order. (B MS.) With a view to fulfilling an 
intention of his father he built a great man-than at the lower end of the Kyi-gu 
( G MS. Kyiu) [gorge]. (Kyi-gu-ma-ni-rin-mo). (C MS.) It was 350 paces long, 
(B MS.) with high mchod-rtens at either end of the rnam-rgyal and byah-cub types. 
(CMS.) At the palace he erected a silver stupa, two stories high. (B MS.) He also 
knew well how to govern, and he gathered merit through overpowering foreign foes by 
p. 47. his splendour. He had no son. An epidemic of small-pox breaking out in the country 
in consequence of want of merit in the people, he died in his 24th year at Kar-zu. Then 
the Hbrug-pa Omniscient [Kun-gzigs-chos-kyi-snaft-ba], being present at He-mi 
lamasery, (C MS.) performed the funeral rites in grand style. 

NOTES BY DE. K. MARX 

The castle and village of Pas-kyum (Dpal-kyum) is situated near Kargil in Bu-rig, on the Wakha brook. 
The Kyi-gu-ma-pi-rii'i-mo is found opposite Leh. At its head is the Muhammadan graveyard. Kar-zu (Dkar-bzo) 
is the old royal garden at Leh. At present it is the British Joint Commissioner’s compound. 

NOTES BY THE PRESENT AUTHOR 

Gzims-cun is not known to me. Yar-khen is Yarkand. The Yar-khen language is the Turkoman 
language. In the seditious placard at Leh in Moorcroft’s time (vol. i, p. 458) King Tshe-brtan’s reign was compared 
favourably with that of his younger brother. Tshe-brtan was a great polo-player. There is a song still 
known, according to which he used to play on the polo-ground of the Mu-rtse garden, below Leh. Popular 
tradition says that once his pony shied, ran away with him, and threw him off. In this accident he is said to 
have lost one eye. The following votive inscriptions from the times of this king are found in my collection:— 
No. 81, from Skyur-bu-can; No. 82, from Skyur-bu-can; No. 88, from Bde-skyid in Nub-ra; No. 11G, 
from Nur-la; No. 117, from Skyur-bu-can. 

(B MS.) Thereupon Tshe-dpal-[mi-hgyur-Don-grub]-rnam-rgyal, the monk of 
He-mi, was induced to turn layman, and was invested with royal power. ($MS.) As 
the life of the first son, Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal, was uncertain (he died soon), the younger 
one, Tshe-dpal-mi-hgyur-Don-grub-rnam-rgyal [reigned] ( c . 1790-1841). (B MS.) 
A daughter was born to Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal after his death. While he was king, 
a daughter, Bhil-cun, and a prince, Tshe-dbah-rab-brtan[-rnam-rgyal], were born to him. 
Through the profound wisdom of the Prime Minister Tshe-dban-don-grub [the kingdom] 
was united in friendship with the kings on the frontier (neighbouring states), and letters as 
well as presents were exchanged in a virtuous manner from both sides. Like a mother, he 
brought the kingdom to prosperity and to the side of virtue. Then, beginningat a certain 
time, some deleterious influence (C MS. : the devil) took possession of the king’s mind. 
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All the servants in his presence were upstarts, and with them only he took counsel. In 
the country many fields and houses became ruined (‘ went wrong ’). No oath was ever 
observed. In judgment also he regarded the riches of men. (C MS.) Until an oath 
was sworn, the king himself would not allow [the culprit] to go anywhere; he was 
sealed up and put aside. (B MS.) The private servants in the palace were not allowed 
to sleep or lie down at night, as in the daytime they had to sign a written contract [that 
they would not sleep ?]. The king also did not sleep the whole night. He rose when 
the sun grew hot. In the morning, when washing his hands, he required twelve buckets 
(CMS. : 12 or 13) full of cold and hot water mixed to wash his hands. A regulation [ot 
the water-buckets] was established, lasting from the first till the twelfth supply of water : 
in this way he washed his hands. When he travelled about in the provinces, he went only 
at night with lamps and torches held aloft. With the officials ot the old regime he could 
not agree. This king took the privy seal from the Prime Minister [to the palace], and 
himself consulted with the headmen of villages, lords, etc., all men of a new type. The 
noble families he did not attend to. The king of Zans-dkar, the minister of Bu-rig, and 
others were kept in La-dvags imprisoned. The new men that stood before him were 
made governors of the palace, and everywhere the old good customs were destroyed. At 
that time, having passed through Nun-ti (Kulu) and Dkar-zva (Lahul), the Bada-Sahib 
(Moorcroft) and the Chota Sahib (Trebeck) came, with great wealth to Sle (Leh). They 
gave all sorts of rich presents to the noblemen of La-dvags and others. ‘We must see 
the king ! ’ they declared. It was said, ‘ What evil may come from men (India ?), one 
cannot know!’; and, all having consulted, an audience was for several months refused. At 
last they saw the king. They presented a variety of things, chief among which were 
a penknife, scissors, and a gun. They said, ‘ We have come to see the way in which you 
yourself, your ministers, workers, and servants manage things, and your own wisdom ; 
and, as there is some danger of this country being conquered by others, we might build 
a tower (fort) here, which in the end might prove useful to the king.’ The king and 
ministers, considering the case, said, ‘ If they build a fort, no one knows what harm may 
come ! and did not allow them to build. Then they gave him (the king) a letter in a box 
and said, ‘ May the king himself accept this; it may cure the king’s mind ! ’ After 
staying through both summer and winter, they departed. These were the first European 
Sahibs who came. Next the army of Nun-ti (Kulu) invaded Spyi-ti, and, after having 
destroyed the villages and carried away all the property, returned home. They petitioned 
[the king] that he should wage a war of retaliation, but he said, ‘ You yourselves are ot 
no use,’ and punished them. Later on, Nun-ti (Kulu) and Khu-nu (Kunawar) of Dkar- 
zva conspired against Zans-dkar, and laid waste [Dpal-hdum-mkhar] and the central 
districts. The symbols of Body, Word, and Spirit were destroyed. They robbed ponies 
and yaks and whatever there was of property, and again returned home. Later on 
Ratan-Ser-Khan of Pa-dar brought an army, and destroyed every village from ’A-tifi to 
Dpal-hdum. Throughout Dkar-zva and the central districts, on both sides of the river, 
they fought; and, although afterwards peace was concluded and they went back, yet the 
king said, ‘ You yourselves are of no use,’ and punished them. One year later a Mande 
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48. and Waran army came and devastated Upper Zans-dkar up to Dun-riii. They burnt the 
villages with fire; and whatever they got of wealth and cattle they carried back with 
them. As the king again paid no special attention, the treasures he had passed 
into the hands of other nations. At that time the treasure was lost beyond recovery. 
Afterwards, as a memorial for himself, the kihg rebuilt the palace of Tog. He lived at 
the Dkar-zu [garden] of Sle, and there he built a palace, a Kha-tun-ban (khatmband), 
etc. The queen sent a messenger to Tibet to ask for a wife for her prince. A request 
relating thereto was addressed to the Sde-pa of Lha-rgya-ri. As a residence for the 
same the Sku-mkhar-so-ma (New Palace) was built at Sle above the temple of Spyan- 
ras-gzigs (Avalokita). In the end, however, through some accident happening in Tibet, 
the Lha-rgya-ri princess could not be asked to come here. The king erected an image 
of his own patron deity, Phyag-rdor (Vajra-pani), in size like the king himself, made of 
gold and copper above the throat, which was of silver. He also erected a stilpa of silver, 
with a top ornament of gold, variegated with precious stones, one story high. In the 
Iron-Tiger (Water-Tiger) year (1770 + 12 = 1782 ; or 1782 + 12 = 1794 a.d.) he erected 
at Sle in the Theg-chen-gon-ma (hall) an image of Guru Padma-hod-hbar, made with 
thirteen maunds of silver. At Sel he erected an image of Rgyal-ba Tshe-dpag-med, 
made with seven maunds of silver. And at Tog palace he erected an image of the 
revered White Sgrol-ma (Tara), made with nine maunds of silver. Then, after a while, 
in the Wood-Ox year (1805 + 12 = 1817 a.d.) the Master of Perfect Insight, YaA-hdzin 
(Yofi-hdzin)-lna-pa, realized that the prince was an incarnation of Sku-zabs Bhil-ba-rdo- 
rje of He-mi. He then made his residence at both He-mi and Theg-mchog. [Having 
thus become] so important a personage, he found it difficult to obey even father and 
mother. The queen travelled about in Bu-rig, Ldum-ra, and La-dvags, never remaining 
at one and the same place. She also asked the prince to join her, and took him with her. 
For the sake of the prince’s amusement they passed their time, both day and night, in 
dancing and singing. Not heeding the king’s command, the queen herself listened only 
to the repeated suggestions of her own steward, Bsod-narns-dban-phyug, and Prince 
Mchog-sprul’s mind turned in the same direction. Even before this the king, the 
ministers, and others had for some time attempted to induce him to marry, for the sake 
of the dynasty; but he refused and would remain at He-mi. But, as there was no other 
son, and as a Rig-pa-hdzin-pa must reign in the sphere of the world (kingdom), as well 
as in the sphere of religion, he consented to the [united] intercessions of the king, the 
ministers, the council of elders, the lords, the stewards of the twin lamaseries, the Sgt'ub- 
dban, theAtsaryas(Acd?'yas, teachers), and others, and married the younger daughter of 
Prime Minister Tshe-dbaii-don-grub, Bskal-bzan-sgrol-ma by name. Before one year 
had elapsed the princess conceived. After that he married Btsun-mo Bsod-nams-dpal- 
skyid ot Pas-kyum castle and Zo-ra Kha-tun. These three ladies he married in one 
year. In the following (Water-Horse) Wood-Horse year a SiA (Dogra) army arrived in 
La-dvags (1822 + 12 = 1834 a.d.). (S MS.) During the time of his (Tshe-dpal’s) son, 
Mchog-gi-sprul-sku, the army of the Si* (Dogras) tampered with his minister (Dnos- 
grub-bstan-hdzin), and robbed the king of his dominion. 
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NOTES 

Local names:—Dpal-hdum is the capital of Zaus-dkar, the Dpah-gtum of the Zans-dkar chronicles, and the 
Spadum, Padum, Padam of the maps. ’A-tin is a town in Zans-dkar, situated on a tributary from the left- 
hand side to the Zahs-dkar river. Waran is the Ward wan valley. The Wardwan river is a tributary of the 
Chenab in Kashmir State territory. Mande is probably a valley or town in the vicinity of Wardwan. 
Duh-rifx is a village in Zahs-dkar, but I do not know its exact situation. The Dkar-zu (Dkar-bzo) garden at 
Leh once contained a royal palace and a khapmband. The latter kind of building is distinguished by its 
ceiling, as Joseph Tshe-brtan tells me. Most of the Tibetan houses have ceilings made of twigs only. 
A khatmband has a ceiling made of a number of little boards put together in such a way as to form 
geometrical patterns. The Lha-rgya-ri province of Tibet is not known to me; nor do I know where is the 
Tbeg-cben-goh-ma hall at Leh. 

During the reign of king Tshe-dpal-rnam-rgyal Ladakh was visited by Moorcroft and Trebeck, between 
1820 and 1822. Moorcroft mentions a war between Ladakh and Baltistan, see vol. 1, p. 886. He was asked 
to interfere. A Tibetan document referring to this w’ar was published by me in my article Historische 
Dokumente von Khalatse , ZDMG., vol. lxi, pp. 588-614. Another document, treating of wars between the 
Ladakhis and Baltis during that period, is entitled “ The services of Bsod-nams-bstan-hdzin, minister of 
Shon-dar A tender of allegiance from the Ladakhis to the British Government was communicated 
by Moorcroft, but not accepted by the East India Company. A letter from the Czar of Russia to 
the king of Ladakh was shown to Moorcroft. Trebeck witnessed a war between Kulu and Ladakh: see 
Moorcroft, vol. i, p. 456, vol.” ii, pp. 63“4. Rab-brtan-rnam-rgyal and Mchog-sprul rnam-rgyal are 
two different names of the same person. Rab-brtan probably received the name Mchog-sprul when 
he was discovered to be an incarnation of Bhil-ba-rdo-rje. As we know from Tshe-brtan’s account of the 
Dogra war, Prince Mchog-sprul was made Regent of Ladakh a short time before Zorawar overran the country. 

A seal of this king in Tibeto-Mongolian character is still in the hands of the present ex-king. The 
following votive inscriptions of my collection refer to the reign of this king:—No. 84, from the road between 
Mdo-mkhar and Skyur-bu-can; No. 85, from Hun-dar in Nub-ra; No. 86, from Dpe-thub; No. 87, from Da-ru, 
in honour of the minister Tshe-dban-don-grub; No. 118, from Mdo-mkhar; No. 119, from Skyur-bu-can. This 
king is mentioned in Ladakhi So?igs , Nos. i and ii. The latter song contains also the names of his son 
Tshe-dbah-rab-brtan, of his minister Tshe-dbah-don-grub, and of his wife Dpal-mdzes-dbah-mo. The name of 
Tshe-dbaii-rab-brtan’s wife, Bskal-bzau-sgrol-ma, is found in Song No. xvi. 


IX. The Dogra War 

(Ce MS.) History of the war waged by Maharadza-Gulab-Sing's soldiers against 
Ladakh and Tibet. 

After that, there arrived at Man-ldra-bahi (Mandre and Waran), together with 
a great host of soldiers, Zo-ra-war (Ca MS.: Zo-ra-war of Gu-lo-ri), the wazir of the reigning 
Maharaja Gu-lab Sin, and generals Ne-rdab Sin, Mi-yan Sin, Mi-ya-no-ta, Ba-sti Ram, 
’Ab-dar-bi-zar, and Mir-za Ra-sul Beg. At that time Bkra-sis-dban-phyug of Sa-phud, 
father and son, were in command of the castle of Dkar-rtse in the Su-ru [valley]. When 
they heard [of the appearance of the enemy], they sent a report to the king at Slel 
(Leh). The king appointed the minister of Tog, Rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal, chief of the army, 
and sent him off with a great army. Bkra-sis-dbafi-phyug of Sa-phud, father and son, 
gathered together about 200 soldiers at Dkar-rtse in the Su-ru [valley]. Then the Wazir 
[Zorawar] also arrived there. They fought for about two days; but [the Ladakhis] p. 
could not resist. Father and son both died in that battle. Then the minister of Tog 
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arrived with his army at Laii-gar-(mkhar)-rtse. Three or four great battles ensued. But 
neither side gained a victory nor was beaten. They remained equal. Then during one 
or two days snow fell more or less. The Wazir sent Lasu-mandru, a merchant from 
Kastrawar, to Rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal, to tell him [as follows] :—‘ If you are ready to pay 
a tribute [nazar] of 1,000 silver [rupees] to my government, we shall certainly go back 
[to Jammu]!’ Then the minister of Tog wrote to the king of Slel (Leh) in a letter, 
‘ If you will graciously pay a tribute of 1,000 rupees, they will go back ! Therefore do 
graciously pay the money! If you will not show us this favour, I shall take six jau 
(a coin) from every soldier here.’ Although the king as well as Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal 
and Don-grub-rnam-rgyal could see the necessity of this, queen Zi-zi would not listen. 
She said, ‘ The minister of Tog is of no use. Therefore Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin and the 
minister of Ldum-ra both shall go and bring the Wazir [Zorawar’s] head ! ’ Night and 
day reinforcements were sent [to the army]. Then both [the new generals] arrived at 
Lan-mkhar-rtse. On the following day a great battle was fought, which lasted from 
sunrise till past noon. On the other side many Si-pas were killed. Then they remained 
one day without fighting. The following day they fought from dawn. A little after 
noon Rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal, the minister of Tog, was hit in his right shoulder by a bullet 
Although Mi-ya-Ne-rdab-sinat once surrounded theministerwithtwenty-fivesword-bearing 
youths, he, standing on a boulder and seizing his sword with his left hand, did not allow 
anybody to come near him. But, a certain Rohila firing a bullet, the minister died. 
Then Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin also with his army appeared on a mountain ridge, and 
he [also began to] fight. About fifty Si-pas were killed. Just before sunset Dnos-grub- 
bstan-hdzin was hit by a bullet in his right wrist. [Then] the minister of Ldum-ra as 
well as Hgur-med, together with their army, fled; and Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin, his 
servant Bya-luft-(Bya-rufi)-tshaft, and Myur-lha, these three, were left alone. As no 
other choice remained, Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin gave his servant a packet of 100 rupees, 
which he had carried in his breast pocket, and sent this money, together with his 
humble salutations, to the Wazir [Zorawar]. The Wazir showed him [much] respect, and 
guarded him like the apple of his eye. The minister of Ldum-ra with his great army 
went across the river, and escaped through La-luli-bsil-mo. Later on No-no Hgyur-med 
also went before Wazir [Zorawar]. But Rta-mgrin, the Wazir of Mul-bhe, was in 
command of 300 men of Upper Bu-rig. WTiile he stayed [in the valley of] Srin-po-sna- 
hgugs (sna-khun), the Wazir [Zorawar] arrived there unexpectedly by way of Sar-re (?). 
The Wazir Rta-mgrin with his army attacked him on the road and killed between fifty and 
sixty Si-pas. Two bullets at least hit the Wazir [Zorawarfs palanquin, without hurting his 
person. [Zorawar’s] treasurer (quarter-master ?) died there also. On that day the Wazir 
[Zorawar] became stupified (?) and did not know what to do. [Text uncertain.] But the 
Wazir Rta-mgrin, seeing the great army of the Wazir [Zorawar], ran away over night. 
Then the Wazir [Zorawar], who had no more fighting men against him, marched to 
Pas-kyum by way of Dkar-skyil. He broke the castle of Pas-kyum, and turned the 
chief (•/ o) out. All the treasures that he found he sent to Kastrawar, [accompanied by] 
100 Si-pas. Then Baii-kha-pa, heading 300 soldiers from Gsam (Lower Ladakh), 
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marched across the Sod pass. He pursued those 100 Si-pas and caught them at 
Bhatura. He killed them all, not leaving a single one. Carrying away the treasure, as 
much as he found, he fled to Skar-rdo. Then, in course of time, the Wazir [Zorawar] 
arrived at Bab-sgo. The king of Slel (Leh) went there also, and both met. All went 
to Slel, the capital, and there they remained for several days. The kingdom was 
returned to the king, and not a single Si-pa or other man was placed in the fort as 
a guard. It was arranged that 5,000 Rs. should be paid uninterruptedly as tribute to 
the [Jammu] government. Then [Zorawar] returned to Su-ru. 


NOTES 

Place-names:—Man-ldra-bahi stands for Mandre and Waran, as I am told. Sa-phud seems to be the name 
of the territory on the Manasarowar Lake, which remained in the hands of the Ladakhi kings after the peace 
of Gtih-sgah. Lah-mkhar-rtse is a town in the Suru valley, below Dkar-rtse. La-lun-bsil-mo seems to be the 
valley of a small tributary of the Indus from the left; it falls into the Indus opposite to Chulichan. (Map: 
Laloo-Simool.) Bya-luii or Bya-ruh is the name of a house at Leh. Srin-po-sna-hgugs (sna-khuh) is the 
name of a rock in the Suru valley, as I am told. The Sod pass is probably identical with the Hamoting pass. 
Gu-lo-ri = Kahlur, Bilaspur, the home of Zorawar in the Pan jab. 

With the above account of the campaign the accounts of Bastl-Ram and Tshp-brtan of Kha-la-rtse should 
be compared. Bastl-Ram, a Dogra officer and governor of Leh, wrote his reminiscences of this war at 
the request of Cunningham, who published them in his Laddk (pp. 332 sqq.). All the numbers given by 
Bastl-Ram are evidently wrong, either exaggerated or diminished. But the general course of events seems 
to be accurate. Both accounts are to be found in the Minor Chronicles (infra). 


Basti-Ram 

1. On the 16th August, 1834 A.D., 

the first battle in the Suru 
valley. The Tibetan general 
was Mahgal (?). 

2. The Dogras advance to Suru, 

where they stay eight days. 

3. Conquest of Pas-kyum and Sod; 

capture of 6,000 (?) Ladakhis. 

4. Negotiations at Mul-bhe. 

5. Bah-kha-pa attacks the Dogras 

in the rear. 

6. Dogras retreat to Lah-mkhar- 

rtse. 

7. Bah-kha-pa advances to Lah- 

mkhar-rtse. Battle at Lah- 
mkhar-rtse. 1,200 Ladakhis 
are made prisoners, among 
them Dhos-grub-bstan-hdzin 
and his son Hgyur-med. 

8. Dogras advance to Pas-kyum, 

Mul-bhe, Mkhar-bu, Lama- 
yuru, Bab-sgo. 

-9. At Bab-sgo the Ladakhi king 
meets Zorawar; both go to 
Leh (April, 1835). 


Tshe-brtan 

1. First battle at Sah-khu. 


2. Dogras advance to Lah-mkhar- 

rtse. 

3. Dogras advance to Pas-kyum, 

remain there for fifteen days. 


6. Dogras retreat to Lah-mkhar- 

rtse. 

7. 9,000 Ladakhis advance to Lah- 

mkhar-rtse. Battle at Skyid- 
mar-rtse; 300 Ladakhis are 
killed, among them the minis¬ 
ter of Tog. 


8. Dogras advance to Mkhar-bu, 

Lamayuru, Wanla, Siie-mo, 
near Bab-sgo. 

9. At Siie-mo the Ladakhi king 

meets Zoiwar. 


Rgyal-rabs 

1. First battle near Dkar-rtse. 

The Tibetan general was 
Bkra-sis-dbah-phyug. 

2. Three or fohr battles near Lah- 

mkhar-rtse. 


4. Negotiations about 1,000 Rs. 


7. Ladakhis under the minister of 

Tog, Dhos-grub-bstan-hdzin, 
and Bah-kha-pa advance to 
Lah-mkhar-rtse. The minister 
of Tog is killed in the battle. 
Dhos-grub-bstan-hdzin and 
Hgyur-med are made prisoners. 

8. Conquest of Pas-kyum. Bah- 

kha-pa recaptures the treasure 
of Pas-kyum. 

9. At Bab-sgo the Ladakhi king 

meets Zorawar. 
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Tshe-brtan 

10. Peace negotiations in the Kar- 
bzo garden at Leh. Every 
peasant has to pay an annual 
tribute of 10 Bs. 6 As. 2 Paisa. 


JRgyal-rabs 

10. Peace negotiations at Leh. 
The Ladakhis have to pay an 
annual tribute of 5,000 Rs. 


11. Zorawar goes back. 


Bast!-Earn 

10. Zorawar remains at Leh for 
four months. Peace con¬ 
cluded. The Ladakhis have 
to pay an annual tribute of 
20,000 Rs., and 50,000 Es. 
for the expenses of the war. 

11. Zorawar goes back to Suru, 
by way of Sod. 

On the whole, the agreement between the three versions is all that could be desired. The only difficulty 
is the conquest of Pas-kyum, followed by an attack of Rah-kha-pa, which in Basti-Ram’s account (see his 
Nos. 8 and 5) is placed before the battle of Lah-mkhar-rfcse, and in the Rgyat-rabs after that battle (see No. 8). 
Possibly Pas-kyum was conquered twice. 

Then Ban-kha-pa and Bsod-nams-dban-phyug became chief councillors and gave 
the bad advice that an army should be sent after the Wazir [Zorawar]. A si-pa [called] 
Dam-bha and several others who did not wish the king well sent a secret letter to the 
Wazir. At Ran-hdum this letter reached the Wazir’s hands, and he, passing through 
Zans-clkar, reached Sle [again]. He turned the king out of the castle and gave orders 

that [the village of] Tog only was to provide him with provisions, wheat, and butter for 

50. food, and with grass, wood, etc. He also assigned [to the king] a jagir of 1,159 Rs. 
Ilf as. and established him there. Prince Tshe-dbafi-rab-brtan fled to Spi-ti, passing 
through Ldum-ra and Dran-tse. * (Ca MS.) After having stayed there for one or two 
months, Mchog-sprul died. (Co MS.) Raja Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin was elected viceroy. 
At Kara (Dgar-ba) a Ki-la (Qila) was erected and handed over to Magna, the 

Tha-na-dar. It was agreed that an annual tribute of 9,000 Rs. was to be paid to the 
[Jammu] Government. The Wazir [Zorawar] then returned [to Jammu, travelling] through 
Zift-spyan. (C MS.) To Queen Zi-zi (Mchog-sprurs wife) a son was born, whose name 
was (Cc MS.) Hjigs-nmd-chos-kyi-sen-ge-mi-hgyur-kun-dgah-rnam-rgyal. (CMS.) To 
another Zi-zi was born (Cc MS.) Bstan-sruh-gyul-rgyal, who became king of Man-spro. 
They also received a jagir of 507 Rs. 12f as., together with wheat, butter, 

grass, wood, etc. Then Raja Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin reigned for five years. 

NOTES 

Ran-hdum is a monastery on the road from the Suru valley to Zahs-dkar. Ka-ra (Dgar-ba, Skara) is 
a village one mile below Leh. Zih-spyan is said to be a village on the Zahs-dkar River near Phyi-glih. 
Mah-spro is a village on the left bank of the Indus, immediately above He-mis. It is still the residence of 
Bstan-sruh-gyul-rgyal’s descendants. 

The following is a comparative table of the above campaign, according to the three authorities ’— 


Bastl-Ram ( Laddk , pp. 840 sqq.) 

1. The Sikh governor of Kashmir 

excites the Ladakhis to revolt. 

2. Zorawar marches to Zahs-dkar. 

The chief promises to pay a 
tribute. New r s of insurrection 
at Leh. 

3. Zorawar marches to Leh. 


Tshe-brtan 


1 . 


Bgycil-rabs 

The Ladakhi king is calumniated. 


2. Zorawar marches to Zahs-dkar. 


3. Zorawar marches to Leh. 
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Bastl-Bam 

4. The Ladakhi king waits on the 
Wazir at Chu-sod. He is 
deposed. 

6. Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin is made 
king of Ladakh. 


fl. The queen and her son go to 
Leh (?). 

7. A fort is built outside Leh. 

8. Zorawar goes to Jammu. Basti- 

Bam is sent against Balde (?). 


Tshe-brtan 


5. Drag-sos of Kha-la-rtse refuses to 

be made viceroy of Ladakh. 
Dhos-grub-bstan-hdzin accepts 
' the dignity. 

6. Mchog - sprul’s flight towards 

Lahul. Drag-sos is punished. 

7. A fort (Kyi-la) erected at Leh. 

8. Zorawar on his way home de¬ 

stroys the treasury of Gtiu- 
sgah. 


Rgyal-rabs 

4. The Ladakhi king is deposed. 


5. Dhos-grub-bstan-hdzin is made 
viceroy, i 


6. Prince Mchog-sprul’s flight to 

Spi-ti, where he dies. 

7. A fort (Ki-la) built at Leh 

(Dgar-ba). 

8. Zorawar returns to Jammu. 


9. Two sons are born to Prince 
Mchog-spruTs wives. 

% 

Ladakhi Songs No. i is a song written by minister Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin. No. xviii is addressed to the 
same person. 

In the sixth year the Wazir himself came back [again to Ladakh], and reached 
Zafts-dkar. The [old] king of Slel (Leh) went to meet him. At Pi-pi-tin he met with 
the Wazir, and the Wazir showed him great kindness. Raja Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin anu 
the minister of Ba-mgo arrived there one day later, and met with the Wazir at Ii-pi-tin 
in Zans-dkar. [He] would not accept their presents. He pretended to be angry, and they 
all travelled to Slel. [Then the Wazir] said to Raja Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin: ‘ The 
tribute of five years has not been fully paid! Having abused the laja, he fined 
him 50,000 Rs. : the minister of Ba-mgo (Bab-sgo) was fined 30,000 Rs., 
the Jo (chief) of Rgya 15,000 Rs., and all the other officials proportionately. 
■[The old] king was made king again. [Then] the Wazir’s army, as much as 
there was, marched off to make wax 1 against Baltistan, together with the king and 
the ministers of La-dvags. The chief of Khar-man led the way, and the castle of 
Skar-rdo was ruined. The chief ’Ag-mad-Khan (of Baltistan) was dethroned, and, after 
all Baltistan had been conquered, [the armies] marched back to Slel. The father-king 
of Ladakh was taken ill in Baltistan with small-pox and died. Mgon-po, the steward, 
escorted the corpse to Tog, where it was cremated. Then Hjigs-med-chos-kyi-sen-ge- 
mi-hgy ur-kun-dgah-rnam-rgy al-ba was appointed king, and invested w ith throne and 
power. The Wazir, rising himself, presented him with a suit furnished with gold 
trimmings [ kinkhcib ], a double girdle of wool, a piece of velvet, and a paii of golden 
finger-rings. He said : 

“ Thy father fled, and left thee alone (behind). 

During my life-time I have had the pleasure of seeing thee grow up. 

Thou art a king even over me : reign over me ! 

18,000 Rs. annually have to be paid to the high government! What can be got out 
of La-dvags beyond this sum may be considered as the king’s own property ! 
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NOTES 

Pi-pi-tin is a little village near Spadum in Zans-dkar. Mkhar-mah is identical with the principality of 
Khartakchan and Parkuda. The Jos of Mkhar-mau (or Parkuda) are a family of Balti chiefs, from whose 
daughters the kings of Baltistan used to select their wives. When the Balti Prince Muhammad-Shah was 
disinherited in favour of his younger brother Muhammad-All, he fled to the chief of Mkhar-mah, his uncle, who 
took up his cause. It was only natural for the chief of Mkhar-mah to assist the Dogras in their campaign, 
because in particular the latter professed to defend Muhammad-Shah's right to the throne of Baltistan. Basti- 
Ram’s narrative ends immediately before the Balti war. The remainder of the history was compiled by 
Cunningham from ‘ Other Information \ 

the Balti War according to the Three Authorities 

Rcjyal-rabs . 


Comparative Table of 
Basti-Ram (pp. 348 sqq.). 

1. Gulab Singh is displeased with 

Dhos-grub-bstan-hdzin’s elec¬ 
tion. 

2. Zorawar conquers Balde and 

Chatrgarh, then Zabs-dkar. 

3. Dhos - grub - bstan - hdzin runs 

away, but is seized at Ta-bo. 

4. The old king reinstated, the 

taxes being raised to 23,000 Rs. 
annually. 

5. Zorawar goes back to Jammu. 

6. Next year he comes to Leh 

again, to make war against 
Baltistan. 

Cunningham’s * Other Informa¬ 
tion ■ (pp. 346 sqq.). 

7. Prince Muhammad-Shah is to be 

placed on the throne of Balti¬ 
stan. 

8. Submission of the chiefs of 

Khatakchan and Khapulu. 

9. Mia-Nidhan-Singh with 5,000 

men is beaten by the Baltis. 

10. Basti-Ram builds a bridge 
across the Indus. The Baltis 
are beaten at Marwan. 

11. Skar-rdo surrenders for want 
of water. Muhammad-Shah is 
placed on the throne of Balti¬ 
stan. 

12. Don-grub-rnam-rgyal of La¬ 
dakh dies of small-pox. 

13. Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal is ac¬ 
knowledged king of Ladakh. 


Tshe-brtan. 


6. After six years the Ladakhis and 
the people of Pu-rig start an in¬ 
surrection. Zorawar arrives at 
Leh, coming from Zans-dkar. 
War is made against Baltistan. 


9. Battle of Tse-tse-tsan: several 

Si-pa are killed (Dogras 
beaten). 

10. Zorawar beats the Baltis. 


11. Skar-rdo surrenders after a 
siege of twelve days. The 
chiefs of the insurgents are 
cruelly punished. 

12. The father-king and Bah-kha- 
pa both die at Skar-rdo. They 
are cremated at Tog. 

13. Back to Leh. Zorawar spends 
the winter at Leh. 


2. After six years Zorawar goes to 

Zans-dkar. 

3. The old king, as well as Dnos- 

grub-bstan-hdzin, both go to 
meet him at Pi-pi-tih in Zans- 
dkar. 

4. The old king is reinstated. 

Dhos - grub - bstan - hdzin is 
punished. 

6. War is made against Baltistan.. 


8. The chief of Mkhar-mah acts as* 
guide to the Dogra army. 


11. Skar-rdo is conquered. 


12. The father-king dies of small¬ 
pox. He is cremated at Tog. 

13. Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal is ac¬ 
knowledged king of Ladakh. 
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The chief difficulty with regard to the events told in this chapter is the tale of Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin. 
According to Bastl-Ram he was deposed a long time before the Balti war; but according to the Tibetans 
it was immediately before the war, after a reign of five or six years (1835-40 or -41). According to 
Bastl-Ram he ran away to Spi-ti as soon as he heard of Zorawar’s approach; but according to the Iigyal-rabs 


he went to meet him in Zans-dkar. With regard to Prince Mchog-sprul, Cunningham says in this chapter that 
he went as far as Kotgur, where he died in 1889, being 21 years old. A * Song of Prince Mehog-sprul’s flight 
is found in my History of Western Tibet (p. 152), where we find also (p. 160) a song on King Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal. 

No long time after [that event Zorawar] deliberated with regard to the question 
of sending an army against Yar-khen (Yarkand) and Byan-thah. As it was a long way 
to Yar-khen, he resolved to send an army against Mnah-ris-skor-gsum. Therefore the 
Wazir with as many officers and soldiers as he had with him; the Ladakhi [chieftain] 
No-no-Bsod-nams ; the minister of Ba-sgo (Bab-sgo); Go-lam-Khan ; Mgon-po, the 
steward ; the minister Sa-bi; and all the other great councillors and soldiers went to make 
war against Mhah-ris. (Ca MS.) Mi-y a-Mag-na, the Tha-na-dar, was made responsible for 
all Ladakh. (Cc MS.) The He-mi monastery contributed 12,000 bushels of grain, 

300 horse-loads, and 70 horses. At first they marched across the Byan-la [pass]. 
Ru-thog was destroyed; and the minister of ’A-lci was stationed there as commandant 
of the castle. It was very doubtful whether a Tibetan army would ever arrive [there], 
excepting the 500 soldiers who were natives of Mnah-ris. The Wazir marched off 
with a great army, fought against Mnah-ris-skor-gsum, and brought it under his sway. 

At Sgar (Garthog) he built a fort (qila). Si-pas, soldiers, and castlewards were 
stationed in Bu-rah, Ru-thog, and other places, and then he retired to Sgar, together p. 51. 
with his army. Four days after the Wazir’s return from Bu-ran, a Tibetan 
from Bu-raii, the chief of the archers, with 300 cavalry and 10,000 foot-soldiers, arrived 
there. Those fifty Si-pas who were stationed at Stag-la-mkhar (Ca MS. Dvag-la-mkhar) 
in Bu-rah were attacked and everyone of them killed. The Tibetan army remained 
[there]. Eight days later a minister, a ni-dpon, three responsible commanders, with 
500 cavalry and 7,000 foot-soldiers, arriving from Bu-rah as reinforcements, are said 
to have been in Gro-sod. More [soldiers] were expected to arrive by and by. Meta 
Basti-Ram with 300 Si-pas was stationed at Do-yo. Basti-Ram uninterruptedly, by 
day and by night, sent reports to the Wazir. At that time two or three days had 
elapsed since the Wazir’s arrival at Sgar. Then a letter with news arrived from 
Basti-Ram. It was conveyed byRan-thag-(Ran-hthag)-Bkra-sis-don-grub, a Ladakhi, 


together with four men. On the following day the Wazir together with his army and 


the Ladakhi noblemen went back, not leaving a single soldier [at Sgar], and once more 
he arrived in Bu-rah. The queens (Zorawar’s wives) were sent to La-dvags with 
No-no Don-ldan of Phyi-dbah. A little below Do-yo he established a camp and 
remained. Then five or six great skirmishes took place. The Tibetan army, remaining 
inside the castle, did not incur much loss; but on the Wazir’s part, being outside, many 
Si-pas were killed. Then snow fell, and the old men among the Wazir’s Si-pas perished 
of cold. The stronger men [among the Dogras] and the Ladakhi noblemen, wearing 
their armour [fought ?] day and night without a break. (Text uncertain.) One day 
very early, at first dawn, the Tibetan army left the castle of Stag-la; 3,000 cavalry. 
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about 5,000 infantry, a captain of the archers, a ya-po (hangman, executioner), two 
ru-dpons , and two captains. They surrounded the Wazir’s camp. From early dawn 
till sunrise both sides were engaged in fighting, and the firing was without intermission. 
Those who died on both sides were equal. When the sun rose on the mountain peaks, 
the Tibetan officers, as many as there were, «,nd 3,000 cavalry, came out [of the castle], 
and Mig-dmar-tshes, the steward, without looking back or hesitating, leaped into the 
[Dogra] entrenchments. They fought for one or two spaces of three hours. [Then] 
the Wazir uttered the following vow: “ Either the Tibetans will take my head and 
neck, or I shall take it myself (commit suicide)! ” Then, shouting Sri-Gu-lab-Siti’s 
name, [he said]: “ The omens are not good ! ” The Wazir fought on horseback 
with a sword in his hand. After he had lulled four or five Tibetans, the executioner, 
knowing that he was the Wazir, hurled his spears against him, regardless of his own 
life. Then, going in front [of the Wazir], he thrust his spear right through the Wazir’s 
chest. The Wazir fell to the ground, not uttering a single sound ; his sword escaped 
his hand. Once more the thought occurred to him to seize his sword ; but he could 
not. The executioner, drawing out the spear, took his sword from the belt, and, cutting 
off [the Wazir’s] head, carried it off. Then the Dogra soldiers lost their heads (thoughts). 
When the Tibetan infantry also pressed into the entrenchments, the [Dogra] officers as 
well as the Ladakhi noblemen became confused. He who could save [his life] fled; 
the remainder were killed. On that day, a little after noon, the battle came to an end. 
The Tibetans had gained a victory. On the following day the captain of the archers 
and the ru-dpon, and 300 cavalry, in pursuit of the fleeing Sin-pas, reached Sgar. 
But, as this took place in Byah-thah (a desert country), they could not capture a single 
Sin-pa. After they had finished examining [the desert], they remained at Sgar. At 
that time reinforcements from the Upper and Lower gold-mine [districts] reached the 
camp, 300 horsemen arriving all at the same time; and it was reported that 3,000 
infantry would follow soon. Then Mgon-po, the steward, No-no-Bsod-nams, the 
minister of Ba-mgo, Go-lam-Khan, the minister of Sa-spo, several other noblemen, 
several officers of the Sin-pas, and all those Sin-pas who had been taken prisoners 
were despatched to Tibet. 


NOTES 

Local names : —Yar-khen is Yarkand (or Turkestan in general). By an-than is the districts north and east of 
Iiu-thog. The Byan-la [pass] is found on the road to the Pan-koii Lake, soon after Sak-ti. Sgar is the same as 
Garthog of the maps. Stag-la-mkhar (Dvag-la-mkhar) is stated to be situated in Bu-rah. It is found exactly 
south of the Manasarowar Lake. Gro-sod is a Tibetan province north of Bu-rah. Do-yo (Toyo) I cannot trace 
on a map. Sa-spo (Sa-spo-la) is a large village on the Indus, opposite A-lci, the seat of a minister. 

Comparative Table of this Campaign according to the Three Authorities 


Cunningham’s ‘ Other Informa¬ 
tion ’ (pp. 351 sqq.). 

1. Zorawar threatens to invade 

Yarkand and Tibet. 

2. In May, 1841, he marches to 

"Wam-le, Bkra-sis-sgah, Ru- 
thog and Sgar. 


Tshe-brtan 


2. Ru-thog is seized and plundered. 


Bgyal-rabs. 

1. Zorawar threatens to. invade 

Yarkand and Tibet. 

2. Ru-thog is conquered; a fort is 

built at Sgar. 
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Cunningham’s 4 Other Informa¬ 
tion 

3. He establishes his headquarters 
at Tirthapur on the Sutlej. 


Tshe-brtan. 


Bgyal-rabs. 


8. The Dogras dam up the water of 
a river in Grog-po-rab-gsum 
and the Tibetans retire. 

4. Bastl-Ram is stationed at Stag- 

la-mkhar, on the Karnali 
river. 

5. Rahlm-Khan and Ghulam-Khan 

of Chu-sod plunder Spi-ti. 

6. On the 7th November No-no- 

Bsod-nams’ force is annihilated 
at Kar-dam. On the 19th 
November he and Ghulam- 
Khan are taken prisoners. 

7. Zorawar advances from Tirtha¬ 

pur. On the 12th December 
he is beaten and killed. 

8. Among the prisoners are Ahmad- 

Shah of Baltistan, General 
Rai-sih, Ghulam-Khan, No-no- 
Bsod-nams, the minister of 


8. Zorawar goes to Bu-rafi, and 
comes back to Sgar, where he 
establishes his headquarters. 

4. Bastl-Ram is stationed at Do-yo. 


7. The Dogras follow the Tibetans 

to Upper Grog-po-rab-sum ; 
Zorawar is beaten and killed. 

8. Peace is concluded and an 

agreement written. 


6. The garrison at Stag-la-mkhar 
is annihilated by the Tibetans. 


7. Zorawar is encamped at Do-yo. 

The Tibetans from Stag-la- 
mkhar beat and kill him. 

8. Among the prisoners are Mgon- 

po No-no-Bsod-nams, the 
ministers of Bab-sgo and Sa- 
spo, and Golam-Khan. 


Bab-sgo. 

As certain place-names, in particular Do-yo and Grog-po-rab-gsum, have not yet been traced on any map, 
we do not yet know how far the agreement between the three accounts extends. A song on Zorawar’s death 
is found in my History of Western Tibet (p. 169). 

Between Mgon-po, the steward [of He-mi], and the Tibetans an agreement was 
made, and Mgon-po sent a secret letter to La-dvags: 64 The Wazir is dead, and the 
Tibetan army is reported in pursuit. Therefore, Upper and Lower [Ladakh], on all 
sides, should be made ready for war.” The astrologer Tshe-dban-rab-brtan was sent 
in advance [with this letter]. Mgon-po himself intended to watch events, saying, p. 52. 
“ The Tibetans will gather an army ! ” ; and so he arrived later. Lha-bdag-Tshe-rin- 
stobs-rgyas, the Wazir’s quartermaster, had to supply the garrison of the castle of 
La-dvags and the Si-pas with food, grass, and wood. When the Wazir was dead, 
and no grass or wood arrived from Upper and Lower Ladakh, he said to the Kumidan 
and Magna, the Thanadar : “ I am not sure whether grass and wood will arrive ! It 
looks like a rebellion. I do not know what will happen! ” Then these two became 
reflective also. They sent a petition to the Ser-kar [Jammu], and asked for an army. In 
accordance with what had been said [before] Mgon-po, the steward, and the noblemen 
of Gsam (Lower Ladakh) held a consultation. During winter, they equipped an army ; 
and in the spring they sent the hosts from Upper and Lower Ladakh, Sbal-ti, Kha-pul, 
and Ldum-ra [to Leh]. A Tibetan captain of the archers, 100 cavalry, and 500 infantry 
were posted at Lee-hbre. Then the Ladakhi army surrounded both the Ki-la and 
the Cha-hon, and threw up entrenchments. Then they fought for twelve days without 
intermission. (Ca MS.) In the Ki-la there were 50 Sin-pas under Magna, the 

Thanadar ; in the Cha-hon there were 300 Pal-tan Si-pas under a Kumidan. ( Cc MS.) 
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On the following day [the Tibetans] surrounded the Cha-hon. The Kumidan was 
stationed at the Chag-rab (?) of the Cha-hon, and the Sbal-ti army was [encamped] 
round the gate of the same. Suddenly Miya-Ranu, together with 30 Si-pas sword in 
hand, issued from the Ki-la, careless of life and death. At first they surprised the 
Sbal-tis ; and after they had killed several Sbal-tis the Sbal-tis fled. Then half the 
Pal-tans left the Cha-hon; but the combat came to a stop, and all the Ladakhi soldiers 
returned to their encampment. From that day for six days they fought night and 
day without intermission. At that time a letter arrived [at Leh with the news] that 
Dewan Hari-cand and Wazir Tunu had reached Kha-la-[r]tse with a great army (Ca MS.) 
and several guns. (Cc MS.) At night all the [Tibetan] soldiers encamped around the 
Ki-la assembled in the castle. On the next morning the King’s minister, the Tibetan 
Lliags-tshe-rin-stobs-rgyas, destroyed the bridge at Lig-tse and remained [there] 
for several days. The Dewan Sahib arrived at Slel (Leh) and pursued the fugitives. 
Within two days he annihilated every trace of the [Tibetan] entrenchments and started 
in pursuit. At first he fought against those 500 Tibetan soldiers who were stationed 
at the Lce-hbre monastery, and killed as many as possible. The remainder were 
seized and sent to Slel. Then the Dewan Sahib, the Wazir Sahib, and the soldiers 
marched across the Byan-la [pass] to Hdor-khug. Also the Tibetan army, the king, 
and the ministers of La-dvags fled from Lig-tse and went to Kluh-gyog-ma. Together 
with them an auxiliary force, consisting of the minister Zur-khah and Ra-ga-sa and 
5,000, arrived at Klun-gyog-ma. They established a camp, and remained there. 
Afterwards about 2,000 Tibetan soldiers were sent off to fight [the Dogras]. On the 
plain of Rdo-khug they fought against the Dewan’s soldiers for one day; but, being 
no match for them, they retired to their encampment. On the following day the soldiers 
of the Wazir and Dewan Sahib marched to Kluh-gyog-ma. There were mountains 
close on both sides of the brook, and they established their camp on both banks. For 
ten or eleven days they fought together; but neither side gained a victory or was beaten. 
One day, when the Si-pas, breaking up their camp, engaged in skirmishes, the cold of 
the plain caused much harm to the Si-pas, and an officer, Kumidan Maca-Sin, died. 
The cook of the Zib-chod (commissioner) cast fire [into the Dogra camp], and caused 
a conflagration in their camp, which did much harm. So they went back to the 
camp. After that Than-pa Bsod-nams-hbyor-ldan advised [the Dogras] to flood the 
Tibetan camp with water. He spoke to the Wazir and the Dewan, and the brook was 
dammed up ; the narrow place [between the hills] was closed, and the water forced 
upwards. After three nights and days had elapsed the Tibetan camp on the plain 
became flooded with water. Their equipment, the powder, etc., became wet. As no 
other course was left, the Tibetans bowed their heads. The Wazir and the Dewan 
carried the following off to Slel: Pi-si-sa-kra, the captain of the archers, Ra-ga-sa, 
Zur-khah, and together with them fifty officers and men. The bulk of the army was 
allowed to retire, and they returned [to Tibet]. When Ra-ga-sa arrived at the 
steep defile of Wam[-le], he swallowed the diamond of his golden finger-ring and died, 
p. 53. The captain of the archers and Zur-khah were both escorted to Slel, and there peace 
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was concluded. The conquered La-dvags, according to the frontiers it had during 
the times of the [Ladakhi] kings, was annexed by the high government. On the 
Tibetan side of the frontier everything remained under Tibet. From Tibet the Tibetan 
government-merchants and from Ladakh the bi-annual merchants ( lo-phyag) were to 
travel according to the former custom. The Ladakhi merchants were allowed to travel 
to Sgar, Ru-thog, and wherever they pleased; and the Tibetan merchants of Byau 
[than] were allowed to travel to La-dvags. Everything was arranged exactly as it 
had been during the times of the former [Ladakhi] kings, and a contract was written. 
Then the captain of the archers was set free. Zur-khan was taken to Jam-bu, where he 
was presented to Serkar Maharaja Gu-lab-Sin. He was shown grace, and, having 
been presented with a brocade suit [kinkhdb], a golden ring, a girdle, and several other 
suits, he returned [to Tibet], (Ca MS.) Ever since that time the Tibetans and Dogras 
have lived in peace (good order) without war; the bi-annual trade ( lo-phyag and 
g'zuh-tshoh) going on as before, according to the contract made. The Dewan 
Haricand promised to reinstal all the Tibetan ministers, and the Ladakhi king and queen 
with their whole court. -From Gans-ri in Tibet used to be sent via the king of La-dvags 
several men as servants, whom the king passed into the hands of the Dewan Haricand 
and the Wazir, and they then went to the castle of Slel. Henceforward in La-dvags 
not a single one of the old nobles retained the power which he had possessed during 
the old king’s reign. However, the Dewan Haricand and the Wazir said, ‘ Only 
the minister Rig-lidzin, formerly a servant of the late Wazir Zorawar, who died in 
Pu-ran (Bu-ran), shall remain for ever, without change, a servant of the government! 
and so they committed to him the entire government of La-dvags and made him minister. 
Then the Dewan and the Wazir both took the Ladakhi noblemen, among them the 
Leh minister Dhos-grub-bstan-hdzin, ’A-jo-Mgon-po, and Bslab-dag-tshe-rih-stobs- 
rgyas along with them, and returned to Hjammu. In La-dvags they left the minister 
Rig-hdzin, and Magna the Thanadar, together with the soldiers in the Ki-la. 

NOTES 

The Dogras had two forts at Leh, the Ki-la and the Cha-hon. The Cha-hon forms part of the present 
town of Leh; the Ki-la is situated about a mile below the commissioner’s compound in Dgar-ba. Lig-tse 
village is on the Indus, above Leh (Map: Likchey). Rdo-kliug (Hdor-khug), village west of the Pau-koh 
lake, on the river of the same name (Map: Durgo). The river is a tributary of the Shayok. Kluh- 
gyog-ma, the valley of the same river. Hjam-mu (Jam-bu, Dzam-bu), the capital of the Dogra State. The 
Wazlr’s name seems to be Ratunu, not Tunu. Lhags-tshe-rih-stobs-rgyas, Lha-bdag-tshe-riu-stobs-rgyas, or 
Bslab-dag-tshe-rin-stobs-rgyas seem to be one and the same person. 

Comparative Table of this Campaign according to the Three Authorities 


Cunningham’s ‘ Other Informa¬ 
tion ’ (pp. 854-5). 

1. In spring 1842 the Chinese 

and Tibetans, numberingabout 
3,000, lay siege to the fort of 
Leh. 

2. The Baltis rise. They are soon 

reduced by Wazir Lakpat. 


Tshe-brtan. 


Rgyal-rabs. 

The Tibetans as well as the 
Ladakhi s lay siege to the two 
forts of Leh. 
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Cunningham’s “ Other Informa¬ 
tion.” 

3. Dewan Haricand and Wazir 
Ratanu arrive with fresh 
troops. 


5. The Tibetans flee towards Ru- 

thog, and take up a strong 
position. 

6. The Lhasa commander is taken 

prisoner. 


Peace is concluded. The old 
boundary between Ladakh and 
Lhasa-Tibet is re-established. 


Tshe-brtan. 

3. Dewan Haricand and Wazlr- 

Ratun arrive at Leh with 
8,000 soldiers. 

4. Lce-ljbre is conquered by the 

Dogras. * 

5. Battle of Chu-sul. 

Tibetans are beaten. 


Bgyal-rabs- 


The 


Ra-ga-sa, the Tibetan general, 
is seized and killed by the 
Dogras. 


7. Peace is concluded, 
of prisoners. 


3. Dewan Haricand and Wazir- 
Tunu arrive at Leh with a 
great army. 

4. Lce-hbre is conquered by the 
Dogras. 

5. The Tibetans receive reinforce¬ 
ments, numbering 5,000. 
Battle of Rdo-khug, the 
Tibetans are beaten. 

6. The Tibetan camp is flooded 
by the Dogras. Ra-ga-sa, 
Zur-khah, and Pi-si-^akra 
are taken prisoners. Ra-ga- 
sa commits suicide. 

Exchange 7. Peace is concluded. Trade- 
contract and old boundaries 
re-established. 

General Notes. —An interesting song on the minister Dhos-grub-bstan-hdzin in prison is among my collection 
of historical folklore. A Sanskrit inscription in the Cig-gtan monastery possibly refers to the Dogra war. 
It speaks of an army and the crossing of a river on inflated skins. Rayim-Khan of Cig-gtan, the hero of the 
4 Polo Song’ (. Ladakhi Songs , No. 3), is probably identical with Rayim-Khan of Cig-gtan, of whose tragic 
fate we hear jn Tshe-brtan’s account of the Dogra wars. The Raja of Baltistan, Ahmad-Khan, who was 
taken to Lhasa as a prisoner, possibly returned to Kashmir State territory. His grave is shown in Kashtawar, 
as Dr. J. Hutchinson tells me. In Sherring’s Western Tibet (p. 198) is reproduced a photograph called ‘ The tomb 
of Zorawar Singh ’, taken near Taklakar. As Dr. Longstaff points out, the ruin looks far too old to be Zorawar’s 
grave. He connects the ruin with Haidar’s Tibetan campaign in 1532 a.d. A i Song of Zorawar’s wife ’ is found 
translated in my History of Western Tibet (p. 169). A document relating to the peace-contract between Tibet and 
Jammu is found in S. Ch. Das’ Yig-bskur-rnam-bzag, p. 52. This reproduction is so full of mistakes that 
it is practically unintelligible; but the names Zur-khah and Lde-mkhan (Dewan) Haridzan may nevertheless 
be deciphered. 

X. (C MS.) The Later History of La-dvags, beginning with the Rule of 

Maharadza Gulab-Singh 

During the lifetime of Sri Maharadza Gulab-Sing (c. 1842-57 a.d.), reigning over 
the capital; Jam-bu, Ka-sir, La-dvags, Sbal-ti-yul, Bu-rig, Zans-dkar, Kastrawar, 
Bdur-ka, Dza-srod-dri, and Spjd-ti, in La-dvags the taxes of the great peasants 
amounted to 7 Rs. ; of those who had only half [a portion of fields and houses], to 
3 Rs. 8 As. ; and of those who possessed only a quarter portion, to 1 R. 13 As. The 
nobility, the Prime Ministers, and the [other] ministers had to pay taxes in con¬ 
formity with the monasteries ; the taxes of the greater [noblemen] amounting to 
70 Rs., of the ministers to 30 Rs. ; while those of the smaller nobility were fixed at 
19 Rs. All the monasteries were treated proportionately. 

NOTES 

Most of the place-names mentioned in the above account are well known. Only Bdur-ka and Dza-srod- 
dri are unknown to me. The spelling Ka-shir (Kashmir) is interesting, as pointing to the hypothetical Prakrit 
spelling Kasvira. It is strange to And Spi-ti mentioned among the possessions of Gulab Singh. At present it 
certainly does not belong to Kashmir, but to British India. 
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From Cunningham’s ‘ Other Information ’ (p. 355) we learn that ‘ in the autumn of 1846, during the rebellion 
of Shaikh Imam-ud Din in Kashmir, there was a slight disturbance in Zahs-dkar, which was promptly 
repressed by the Wazir Bastl-Ram, who is now 1 “one of the confidential servants of Maharaja Gulab Singh 
Since then the whole country has been quiet; and the passive Tibetans have yielded to a power which they 
find it unsafe to resist.’ 

When his son, Maharadza Ramblr-Sih, reigned (c. 1857-83 a.d.), all the Ladakhi 
villages and peasants’ [estates] which had suffered during the time of the former 
Dewans (during the Dogra war) were re-established. The village taxes were removed, 
and the custom-house fees of La-dvags were abolished. The register of peasants 
which had been previously drawn up by the Thanadar Magna and the Prime Minister 
Rig-hdzin and which had remained [in force] till Basti-Ram’s time was abolished. In the 
Bi-kir-mi (Vikrama) year 1922 (1865 a.d.) Meta Mangal-Sin, the son of Meta Basti-Ram, 
drew up a new list of peasants. The taxes on a full [share of] fields and houses were 
fixed at 7 Rs. 11 As. ; on half [a share] 3 Rs. 5 As. 3 Paisa ; on a further half (half of 
half = one quarter) [share] 1 R. 15 As. 3 Paisa. A full share of victuals [to be paid as 
taxes] was fixed at one bushel and 20 bre of wheat; 5 ser of butter; 2 sran of 
wood of roots, and 20 ser of wood of Tar. (As this is wood brought from [the village 
of] Tar in Gsam, having to be paid annually as a kind of tax, it was called Tar wood.) 
Things remained as stated above for twenty-one years, down to the Hindu Bi-kir-mi 
year 1941 (1884 a.d.). This king ruled in great happiness and power ; his dominions 
spread and flourished ; the harvests and the years were good ; the water even became 
soft (or abundant ?); and not a hand’s breadth of ground remained unploughed. 
He made a law-[book] called Kanun. All the soldiers were forbidden to take anything 
except their proper wages from anyone in the country, be he strong or weak ! During 
the reign of this king the salt mine of La-dvags (tshva-kha), borax, soda, iron ore, 
and a gold mine were discovered. Water was led [in canals] to the [dry] plains ; and 
Meta Mangal-Sin founded Rambirpur (the town of Rambir-Sin); Rampur (the town 
of Ram-Siri at Chu-sod); [the garden] Mangal-Bag (the garden of Mangal-Sin near 
Cah-ga); and Partabpur (the town of Partab-Sin in Ldum-ra). Great numbers of 
merchants came from all the frontiers, and cheats abounded; valuables arrived from 
the great cities, a vast store. People became clever and sharp ; [they learnt] Persian 
and Drug-ra (Dogra, Sanskrit) grammar and arithmetic; they became haughty and 
bad in many respects. In Pal-dar a mine (treasure) of inda-nila (sapphire) was 
discovered. With regard thereto that [event] Bla-ma Bkra-sis-bstan-hphel of the 
Stag-sna monastery of La-dvags in the year 1938 (1881 a.d.), or in the ninth month of 
the Tibetan earth-snake year (1869 a.d. + 12 = 1881), made a petition. He was 
equal in character to the teachers of old. He wished to meet with the great Sri- 
Maharadza and on the occasion of accompanying the high government (the Maharaja) 
out of Kashmir, in 1938, when [leaving] Pampur of Kashmir, he told [the Maharaja], 
without letting it become known to anyone of the nobility (?)—I myself (Munshi 
Tshe-riri-dpal-rgyas) was travelling from Pampur with the great lama. The lama was 
sent to Pal-dar, and by way of clever tricks and prayers to the Jew T els (dkon-mchog. 


i. 54. 
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i.e. the deity) on the part of the great lama he succeeded in examining [the mine] and 
carrying away from the mine along with him about 20 maunds of nilim (sapphire). 
At Jammu he presented them to the high Maharadza, who was much delighted. 
The lama, whilst living at Jammu, received a monthly salary of 120 Rs., and was 
promised an annual donation of 60 Rs., if he should prefer to live at a different place. 
It was arranged that henceforth people should be prohibited from taking nilim (sapphire) 
from the mine. It is rumoured that for a long time the superintendents of the Laliul 
trade, beginning with Bsod-nams-diios-grub, had through obtaining sapphires lived 
in affluence and enjoyment like gods. (A few words uncertain.) The Maharadza, 
having secured this mine [for himself], posted there an officer with 100 Si-pas as a guard ; 
so the government became owner of the mine. The precious, sapphires, being polished, 
were passed on at 200-500 Rs. a told. Thus this king was exalted beyond his great 
forefathers. In the Darbar of the great English queen he ranked before all the other 
minor kings of India. He had a throne, number 1, and a salam of 41 guns. He [also] 
received the title of “ Great King ”. No other radza was equal to Dewan Kirpa-Ram, 
Wazlr Punu, and the Dewan’s son, ’A-nat-Ram, these three; they were of one mind and 
skilled in affairs. From the time of the acquisition of the sapphire mine in Pal-dar 
the Maharadza’s health became weak; he became unhappy, and the regularity in 
affairs suffered (was shaken). He introduced a Kon-sol (council or councillor) to do 
the government work. [All this happened] in accordance with a Tibetan prophecy, 
where it is said:— 

In the kingdom of Modu-Hor 

There appeared an incarnation of a Bodhisatva, 

And the law [of Buddha] as well as the government began to spread! 
p. 55. This king reigned for about 28 years. The Kingdom of Pu-nac (Punch) was given 
to the king’s brother, Radza Muti-Sin. He himself had three sons. When he was [still] 
in good health, the eldest son, Maharadza Partab-Sin, was made Lord of the kingdom ; 
the second, Ram-Sih, became field-marshal; and the third (youngest), ’A-mar-Sin, 
became the head of the Darmarthas (Dharma-’at-mas). Each of them received a jagir, 
and all their wishes were fulfilled. During the reign of this king salaries were given, 
ranging from 2,000 Rs. in the case of the higher (nobility) to 8 Rs. in the case of officials 
and soldiers (si-pa). Everywhere the higher officials (nobility) were placed in higher 
positions than those held by their forefathers. Accordingly, they received their 
spheres of work in their home-lands (own lands) ; and could show kindness [to their 
people] as before. Their salaries were also raised. The wazirs (viz. the wazir of 
La-dvags, etc.) were given between 900 and 1,000 Rs. monthly. These were granted 
only when their services were approved. The king did not wish that taxes should be 
imposed in the kingdom of La-dvags according to the particular pleasure of the wazirs 
and other people, as had been the case formerly. In the year 1938 (a.d. 1881) Jonsen- 
Sahib became wazir of La-dvags, and he acted according to the Maharadza’s orders 
(viz. according to his orders that he should survey the ground). In his opinion the 
Ladakhis were honest men and free from deceit. On the other hand, the expenses 
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of the government were great. And, as he knew [beforehand] that later on a dispute 
would arise [on account of the raising of the taxes], he assembled the nobility of 
La-dvags and [other] people of high rank, the wardens of the He-mi and Lce-bde 
[monasteries], the Kardars and others, and told them what was going to happen. 

The country people agreed together, and were ready to pay four annas in addition to 
each four or five rupees [of their taxes]. In addition to this they wrote a letter, and 
everything was in good order. In the year 1939 (1882 a.d.) several influential and 
several ordinary people held a council under Nand-Ram, the prime minister of Slel 
(Leh), and the prime minister of Ba-sgo. As they did not agree with the wazir 
(Jonsen), they went to Kha-chul (Kashmir) to put up a petition. The great protector 
of the earth said half in fun that they [should pay] two annas [only] in addition to each 
rupee. They saying, ‘ We shall not even accept that (turn to that)! ’, the government 
became angry, and the wazir himself even, Nayib Deru-Mal, Munsi Don-chod, Bisin- 
Das, and other munsis, numbering thirty [in all] were sent to survey the country. The 
ground was surveyed in such a manner as had never been seen before. At first turrets 
(seals) were erected along the frontier. Then square turrets [were erected] between the 
countries (provinces ?), and the various villages were divided by turrets [from one 
another]. Inside these the lands good and bad, according to the existing plans, 
the fertile valleys (water-valleys), the water canals, the willow groves, the 
lucerne fields, [in short] in those places of which plans, etc., existed from the times of the 
[Ladakhi kings], were marked off by little turrets of blue pise with flags of al-wan 
attached. The ground between the turrets was measured (divided); the names of the 
peasant, of the ground, and a number was written, and a ticket, to be produced on 
demand, was given. The peasant who held it was frightened on his [own] ground, and 
for the future a law was introduced for punishing wrongs. The taxes were fixed in 
accordance with the excellence of the harvest. In the year 1941 (1884 a.d.), by order of 
the Lord of La-dvags, the seven[fold] Maharadza Rambir-Sin. Dewan ’A-nat-Ram, 
whose paternal home was at ’Amritsar, a man well acquainted with Persian and English, 
was instructed to make a law-book like the Kanun. The taxes weighed heavily [on 
the country] ; while formerly for sixty-one villages with the monasteries they were 
26,942 Rs. 3 As. 2 Paisa, together with wheat 2,510 maunds 29 ser and 2 pao, butter 
282 maunds 14 ser and 2 pao , * wood of roots ’ 4,395 rdo-sran and 25 bati; ‘ wood of 
Tar ’ 837 rdo-san and 54 ser, at that time for those same sixty-one villages the taxes 
were fixed at 44,340 Rs. 5 As. 2 Paisa, barley to the value of 1,633 Rs. 1 A., 173 Rs. 1 A. 
as taxes on mills, 319 Rs. 5 As. 2 Paisa as taxes on food, and the equivalent 
of 312 Rs. 6 As. in provisions • total, 46,778 Rs. 3 As. [in cash], wheat 2,639 maunds 
3 ser and 3 pao, butter 275 maunds 25 ser, ‘ wood of roots ’ 4,240 sran 5 bati, ‘ wood 
of Tar ’ 985 sran and 29 batis. In the year 1942 (1885 a.d.) the English reigned for a 
time (in between). As bad omens of the destruction of the flower of the life of the p. 56. 
Sri-Maharadza the fields in the whole country [suffered from] rust and cold winds; the 
sky and the earth became red. On the fourth day of the eighth month of the wood-hen 
year (1883), [or] on the 29th day of the month Bad-run of the year 1942 (1885 a.d.), 
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the day when the flower of his life was destroyed, hail fell in La-dvags, and in several 
villages the harvest was not satisfactory. In the same year, in Pampur of Kha-chul 
(Kashmir) [a child] of unusual shape, neither male nor female, was born. A great earth¬ 
quake took place in the country, and the fort, the king’s own castle, as well as the little 
palace (Gzim-chun), etc., were destroyed. At Slel the bad news of the destruction of 
the flower of his life was heard on the 14th day of the eighth month. Then the nobility 
and the great man, the Wazir, the Hindus as well as the Tibetans, cut off their beards. 
It was forbidden to wear coloured clothes, and they lamented for several months. The 
shops of the bazar were closed for three weeks (?). After that cheerfulness was 
resumed. 

NOTES 

Place-names:—The village of Tar, which is famous for its wood, is situated on the lpft bank of the 
Indus, in a side valley opposite to Shur-la. Of the three towns founded during the reign of Rambir Singh, 
viz., Ramblrpur, Rampur, and Partabpur, I have seen only Ramblrpur. It is situated on the right bank of 
the Indus, a little above Khri-rtse. It is already evacuated and in ruins. In 1870 the Rev. Heyde found it 
well peopled, see Missionsblatt dev Briidergemeinde , 1871, p. 86. I do not believe that the other towns are in 
a better state. The garden, Mahgal-Bagh, is still existing. It is situated in the Indus valley, not far from He-mi. 
The sapphire mine is situated in Zahs-dkar, on the Pal-dar (Padar) frontier. The lama’s action in betraying its 
existence to the Maharaja was a kind of treason to his countrymen, who thereby lost a source of income. 
The lama was guided in his action by the'wish to make the Kashmir king favourably inclined towards the 
monasteries. Pampur is a town on the Jhelum, twelve miles above Srinagar. Modu-Hor, the kingdom of the 
prophecy, is not known to me. The w r ord * Hor ’ would point to Mongols, Turkomans or Mughals. But 
I cannot see a connexion of this name with the Dogras. 

The Ladakhis have not yet forgotten the Sanskrit school which was established at Leh during the first 
years of Dogra rule. The Tibetan pupils received Sanskrit names, which were kept up during their lifetime. 
Some of the Sanskrit MS. books of that time are still found in houses at Leh. In 18G1 Heyde found forty 
pupils in the Sanskrit school. Of particular interest is the note that maps of the cultivated districts existed as 
early as the days of the Ladakhi kings. Such maps have not yet come to light. Mr. Johnson, wazir of Leh 
and first settlement officer of the country, must have been a remarkable man, in spite of a few faults. What 
I know of him was obtained from the Ladakhis, and for this reason I do not know whether it is authentic. 
He is reported to have been an ordinary English soldier, a corporal, w T ho found favour in the eyes of the 
Maharaja. He v T as made wazir of Ladakh, and in that position he gained the confidence of the Ladakhis to 
a remarkable degree. He actually took the trouble to study them. At the same time he was a great 
mountaineer, and ascended several of the high peaks around Leh. According to the opinion of the 
Ladakhis Johnson was poisoned or murdered by some other officials, who had become jealous on account of 
his high position in the Maharaja’s confidence. In 1875 a native of Ladakh made to the Bev. Heyde the 
following remark regarding Mr. Johnson :—‘ Johnson does not take care of the little stones w r hich give stability 
to the wall’ (. Missionsblatt , 1876, p. 82). He meant that Johnson ought to have interested himself more in 
the state of the ordinary peasant, instead of making friends with the nobility. In 1877 Heyde found Johnson 
at Chu-6od, where he built a fort (ibid., 1878, p. 108). The inter-relations of the different lists of the taxes 
of Ladakh, as given at the end of the account, are not known to me. 

As to the restoration of the villages which had suffered during the Dogra war, it was not so easily carried 
out. In the Missionsblatt , 1856, p. 49, we read that the Bev. A. W. Heyde, when he passed through Ladakh in 
1885, found several villages of twenty to thirty houses absolutely empty. In 1865, when he visited Zahs-dkar, he 
was told that one-half of the inhabitants had left the country, being driven to despair by the Dogras. Lajpa 
Bkra-sis-bstan-hphel was apparently the lama w T ho, as early as 1854, instructed the Moravian missionaries in 
Tibetan, and who read the Rgyal-rabs with Dr. Karl Marx. In the Missionsblatt , 1881, p. 49, Reb-slob in 
his account referring to 1880 gives an interesting characterization of Bkra-sis-bstan-hphel. According to 
Beb-slob this lama was very polite in the presence of the missionary and false behind his back. 
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On the 7th day of the fourth month of the fire-dog year (1886), [or] in the year 
1943 (1886 a.d.), the high Sri-Maharadza-Partab-Sin-Bahadur was placed on the throne 
at Jammu. To be invested with the Tika (the coloured daub on the Hindu’s forehead, 
see notes), he went to the old former Mandri (Mandar), and there a plate full of [various 
things], different musical instruments, a gun, jewels, gold, pearls, and diamonds, was 
twirled round his head and then thrown outside. Simultaneously there was a salam 
of forty-one guns; and then the representative of the great English queen, the 
‘ secretary ’ who lives in India, having presented a garment [to the new ruler], read 
before the assembly: ‘ All the possessions (patrimony) of your father are your own 
dominion,’ and so on. Then 101 guns and the lancers made a salam. The other great 
kings, etc., and the Raja of Kaphurthala made their presentations, viz. horses, mules, 
jewels, crowns made of birds’ tails, kinkhabs, and various things of which I do not 
know the specific names. The army was present at the meeting-place, and there were 
conjurers, Persian mimics, somersault-jumpers, and wrestlers. Fights of elephants, 
horses, buffaloes, rams, and cocks took place. At night there were lamps, and along 
the roads, wherever yoxi went, on both sides, flag-ornamentations. I do not know 
what wonderful tricks were performed by the horses, elephants, and soldiers. For 
strength and dexterity the buffaloes were particularly remarkable. The somersault- 
jumpers performed three somersaults [at a time] in the air, and jumped through 
circles (?) formed by the outstretched arms of nine men. Poles were placed on men’s 
heads, and [others] climbed up them. [There] was rope-walking and other wonderful 
feats. At the same time many vessels of fire (paper lanterns ?) were lit; and on occasion 
of a banquet in the theatre 3,550 sky-going fires (rockets) were sent off mingling with 
the stars. On the following day the high Maharadza was invited to dine with Ram-Sin, 
the chief of the army. On the following day, when he went to dine and dance at Raja 
’A-mar-Sin, Raja Muti-Sing, and other people’s invitation, the King of La-dvags, Bsod- 
nams-rnam-rgyal, and Bkra-sis-lha-dban, the King of Man-spro, were present in Kha- 
chul (Kashmir). At Jammu, Rata-Krisna-Kol, the wazir of La-dvags ; Nag-dban- 
chos-bzan,the warden of He-mi; the great lama Bkra-sis-bstan-hphel; the prime minister 
Nand-Ram ; the minister of Sel; the Ladakhi captain Sulacan; munsi Don-grub; munsi 
Dpal-rgyas, the Kardar of Chu-sod; Hbrog-mo, the chief of the [wood] gardens of La- 
dvags ; the students of the monasteries, numbering forty persons; Bkra-sis, the chief of 
the petitioners (the speaker), and several people from various villages, all presented 
coronation offerings. On that occasion the students performed mask dances and 
Ladakhi games. Then they were made to perform also before the Raja of Kapurthala, 
who gave them presents and clothes. The taxes weighed heavily on La-dvags, and the 
monks of the monastery and the warden of He-mi offered a petition. As it was known 
that the Ladakhis were not on good terms with their wazir (Rata-Krishna-Kol ?), 
they were sent to the Nawab of Kha-chul (Kashmir), Sri-Dewan-Lekhman-Das, who was 
to listen to them. The Hakim did not agree with the petition of the Ladakhis, which 
was as follows:—‘ If [the taxes of] the monasteries are not settled in the previous way, 
there can be no more large presents (?) of the monasteries [to the government], no 
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regular sacrifices, no sacrificial lamps, no annual support, no salaries of 12 Rs. for each 
monk annually, no food and drink for the water-carriers and goat-herds, and, moreover, 
p. 57. no more tilling of the ground ! ’ Such and other petitions were offered before the 
highest authority, [who replied], ‘ From the taxes of the country in general one or two 
annas in every rupee [may be] remitted ; as regards the monasteries, one half of the 
new taxes [may be] remitted ; the other half will be paid ! ’ As they could not agree 
even on that, the great man became angry, and, using oaths, he said, ‘ I will not 
decide ! ’ The government blamed its own servants, and the proverb of ‘ God and the 
hungry man ’ was being fulfilled. The wazlr and the people of the country could not 
agree in their speech, and the old proverb 

When the falcon and the little bird wrestle, 

The ground becomes covered with feathers! 

was being fulfilled. Whilst Lekhman-Das, the Nawab of Kha-chul, was investigating 
the case of the Ladakhi petitioners, who had come to Kha-chul from above (La-dvags), 
a letter was actually issued, and a Si-pa and an order were sent to the Ladakhi nobility, 
who were assembled at Jammu, commanding them to start at once [for Kha-chul]. 
They were not even allowed to wait for their house-mates; and the nobility, after they 
had spent two or three nights on the [open] ground, all huddled together, arrived in 
Kha-chul. There they met with the [ordinary] people of La-dvags. But at that time 
the relatives, near or distant, of people who lived in the same house, would not look 
at one another. The Dewan made a drawing and gave orders that any petitions were 
to be in writing, commanding the two Ladakhi kings, the warden of He-mi, and ten 
leaders (chiefs ?) to write a petition [of their own], and the ordinary people of the country 
to write separately. Thus the Ladakhis, being pressed on three sides, had no more 
consideration for near or far (neighbours or relations). They wrote that there were 
various estates in the country, that there were sites [which had been seized] by beating, 
bribing, or favouring a certain party; [and they wrote] many bad things about the 
wazlr, which ought never to have been said. In his decision the Dewan [said], ‘ The 
Kings of Tog and Man-spro both shall retain the jagirs given to them by the government. 
For it was right,’ he said, ‘ that a king should have power to impose taxes.’ But the 
42 [Rs.] annually which they had taken in addition [to what was due to them] they were 
admonished to return to the people. To the descendants of Golam-Khan of Chu-sod, 
(viz.) Salam-Khatun and Golam was given a jdgir, [which has remained in their hands] 
down to the present day. Through the intercession of Ser-Sih, who had formerly been 
in La-dvags as wazlr, the Dewan said to the kings, the Kardars, and the ordinary people, 
* Tell me how much has been added to the taxes of the subjects in La-dvags in the 
former year 1941 (a.d. 1884) beyond what had been imposed by Meta-Mangal-Sih ? 
Besides, how much do you wan]} me to deduct from the taxes imposed by wazlr Radha- 
Krisna ? ’ Thus he said. Then the nobility [of Ladakh] and the ordinary people 
with one accord [answered], ‘ Formerly Maiigal-Sin fixed the taxes in proportion to the 
property [of the taxed]; but, since the survey was undertaken, through excessive partiality 
things have not gone straight. The rich people having paid bribes, some of their former 
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taxes have been remitted. The poor people have been falsely accused and beaten. 
Women without husbands have been compelled to marry, and those who refused have 
been sent to prison, and.. .” Thereupon the wazir and his retinue would not listen to the 
petitioners any longer. He rose and beat [the Ladakhis]. What had not been heard of 
since [the days of] Zorawar, viz. beating and main force (auction ?), were practised on the 
occasion of collecting the taxes. Not a jot of the new taxes were remitted. In addition 
to the old taxes imposed during the time from Meta Mangal to Wazir Jon-sen four annas 
had to be paid on each single rupee. Without having consulted with any of those 
[officials] who had at some former time lived in La-dvags the great Dewan on the 
14th day of the fifth month of the Fire-Dog year (1886 a.d.) replied to the petition, 

“ We have certainly listened to the petition of the people of the country, and the high 
and great Sri-Maharaja Partab-Sin loves his Ladakhi subjects and protects them 
with love; but in accordance with a council held with Dewan Lekhman-( Legman)- 
Das, Meta Ser-Sin, Dewan Heranand, and Mirza ’Ag-bar Beg he has decided that 
they should be charged four annas in addition to each rupee of the old taxes.” Down to 
the year 1942 (188J5 a.d.) the taxes had been 32,887 Rs., 2 As., 1 Paisa. There being an 
increase of four annas (to each rupee), the increase was 8,221 Rs., 12 As., and the sum 
total for one year became 41,108 Rs., 14 As., 1 Paisa.- Victuals, as butter, root-wood, 
wood from Tar, etc., were fixed at the rate of the old taxes. What had been taken in 
addition to these taxes was returned to all the kings and the nobility. Stamp duties, 
police [contributions], horse-taxes, sheep-taxes, mint-annas (they were formerly paid 
by the ordinary people, the nobility being exempted) were imposed on all, great and p. 58. 
small. Then the people became as happy as before and full of cheer. They were ordered 
to return to La-dvags. In the year 1943 (1886 a.d.), on the fourth day of Har, 1 they all 
left Kha-chul; In their lot-casting at He-hbab (Hem-hbab ?) castle the lama Bkra-sis- 
bstan-hphel recognized the following:—It was found that the Lha (god) Lha-btsan- 
rdo-rje of the Mkhar-rdzon-pass said the following :— 

At first the weight of the taxes is like a thumb ; 

In the end it is like a little finger! 

So it was found : it was the Lha who discerned it. In the year 1941 (1884 a.d.) 
a rumour spread that the Mhadi of the Musulmans had arisen. 

NOTES 

Local names:—Kaphurthala (Kapurthala), a well-known native state in the Panjab. The Mkhar-rdzon 
pass is found in the range between Ladakh and Nub-ra, north of Leh. 

As regards the great quarrel about the taxes, it is of particular interest that the antagonism between the 
nobility and the peasants of Ladakh thereby became evident. It was probably of more ancient origin. In the 
prophecy at the end of the account I have taken the word chuii-ma as meaning “ small ”. The proverb of 
“ God and the hungry man ” I do not know. 

The first borrowed Urdu word in the Rgijal-rabs is found in the account of Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal. But Urdu 
borrowings have been on the increase ever since. In the last chapters of the RgyciUrabs even a few English 
words are found. 

Borrowed Urdu (or Persian) words are the following (for reff. see Index):—’ ab-brag ( abrd ), outer fold of 

1 [Perhaps this represents the Panjabi or Kashmiri Hdhr or Hdr (Sanskrit Asadha), the name of a month covering halves of 
June and July.—F. W. T.] 
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garment; al-wan (alwan ), flag, colours; f a-na ( ana ), anna; y an-re-zi (angrezl), English ; 'ar-zi (‘arzi ), petition ; 
bab-ta (baft), cloth; ban-do-bast (bandobast), arrangements; ba-ra-sa-hib (bard sahib), g reat person; bd-zdr 
(bazar), market; be-khyim (begam), lady; bha-bha (baba), father; bhd-dur ( bahadur), brave; bag (bdgh), 
garden; cha-hon (cliha'oni), cantonment; chota-sa-hib (chhofd $dhib), iinimj^ortant personage; de-xoan 
(dixoan), minister; hakim (Jidkim), chief; hit-kum (hukm), command; ja-gir (jciglr), rent-free land; ka-nun 
(q&nUn), law; kar-dar (karddr), magistrate; kha-tun (khdtiin), lady; kha-tun-ban (khdtamband), a kind 
of house; kha-ya (khiyal), thought; rkyen-khab and kim khab (kamkhvdb), gold-embroidered silk cloth; 
ma-he (mahisha), buffalo; mal-mal (malmal), muslin; ma-na (maxi), maund; man-dri (mandir), temple; 
ma-su-ra (mashjiur), famous; mas-jid (masjid), mosque; me-ta (mihtar), headman; mir-za ( mlrzd), prince; 
mi-yd (miyay), master; mun-Si (munshl), writer; nag-sa (naqsha), picture; na-yib (nd'ib), deputy; 
na-nak-shqhi-dnul, Nanak Shah rupee; na-wab (naxuivab), governor; na-zar (nazar), tribute, present; ni-lam 
(nlldm ), auction; ni-lim (nilam), sapphire ; no-kar (naukar), servant; pal-kyi (pdlkl), palanquin ; paho (pd'o), 
quarter; pe-ne (pana), a coin; ra-silm (rusum), customs; sag-lad (saqalat, etc.), scarlet cloth ; sa-lam (saldm ), 
salutation; sa-na (sanat), year; sa-ra (sard), mansion, rest-house; sar-kar, ser-kar (sarkar), government; ser, 
a measure; tha-li (thdli), tin-plate; tha-na-dar (thanaddr), officer of police; ti-ka (tikd), tilak mark 
on forehead; xoa-zir, wd-zir (wazlf), minister; za-min-dar (zamindar), landlord; zar-rab (z^arrab), mint- 
master; zi-zi (reduplication of zi on analogy of jo-jo), lady; zn-lxm (zulm), oppression, injustice. 

English words are the following:— ra-pad, report; nam-bar, number; thi-ket, ticket; si-ke-ther, 
secretary; kap-tan, captain; ka-mis-nar, commissioner; ba-ro-me-tar, barometer; bi-gxd, bugle; kon-sol, 
council; ku-mi-dan, commandant; kam-rag, cambric. 

English names are:— Jon-sen, Johnson; Ma-ka-ra-phad, Moorcroft; 'I-lai, Elias; Ke-li, Cayley. 

For page-references see the Index. 

XI. Chronological and Taxation Tables 

From the time when King Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal gave a site for the Kha-che-mas-jid 
[Kashmir mosque] to the present year, a.d. 1910, 316 years . . a.d. 1594 

From the time when the Gtsug-gtor willow (near the Chu-tha mill) was planted to this 

year, 316 years. a.d. 1594 

From the time when Ma-ka-ra-phad (Moorcroft)-Sa-hib arrived, during the reign of 
King Tshe-dpal-don-grub, 168 years . . . . . .a.d. 1742 

From the birth of King Hjigs-med-kun-dgah, in the time of Zorawar, to this year, 

70 years. a.d. 1840 

From Tshe-dbah-rab-brtan’s flight to Spyi-ti and death there to the present day, 

70 years. a.d. 1840 

Since Bastl-Ram turned the king’s best field (mother-field), which was called Yan-ma 
or Te-tses-zih, into a bazaar, to this year, 68 years . . . .a.d. 1842 

Since Ke-li (Cayley), the commissioner, lived at Leh (at first, during two years, Mun-si 
Ka-rim-Baks was in the place of a commissioner) to this year, 46 years a.d. 1864 
Since the meteorological station (barometer) was established and a house built for it 
at Leh, to this year, 31 years ....... a.d. 1879 

Since Bsod-nams-rnam-rgyal was born (formerly the [royal] salary was 312 Rs., 8 As.; 

after that year it was 1,800 Rs.) to this year, 33 years . . . a.d. 1877 

Since the great Sara was built by ’I-lai, the commissioner (Elias), and Jon-sen (Johnson) 

to this day, 43 years. a.d. 1867 

Since Pandit Radha-Krisna made the polo ground at Leh to this year, 
25 years. a.d. 1885 
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NOTES 

The above table is of the same type as that given by Csoma de Koros at the end of his Tibetan Grammar. 
Not all the dates are correct. With regard to the first date let me note that it does not refer to the erection of 
a mosque, but to the grant of a site for the same. As to the date of the erection of the Kashmir mosque at 
Leh, it is contained in an inscription above the door of the mosque. According thereto the erection took 
place in the year a.h. 1077 (1667 a.d.), probably during the reign of King Bde-legs-rnam-rgyal. But possibly 
the site for the building was granted seventy years earlier by Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal, whose mother was 
a Muhammadan lady. The willow called Gtsug-gtor is still in existence at Leh. A pen and ink drawing of this 
tree by Dr. K Marx was published in Periodical Accounts, a Moravian Mission magazine (1890, p. 65). The date 
given for Moorcroft is certainly wrong. He visited Ladakh in 1820-2 a.d. King Hjigs-med-kun-dgah, etc., 
was born in 1835, and according to the chronicles his father Tshe-dbah-rab-brtan died in the same year ; but 
according to Cunningham he died in 1839 a.d. The bazaar laid out by Bastl-Ram is the present principal 
bazaar of Leh, 1,030 feet long and 170 feet broad. At first the buildings of the meteorological station were 
erected on a hill south-east of Leh. At present the meteorological tower is found in close vicinity to the 
Moravian Mission buildings. The missionaries act as superintendents of the station. They entered Ladakh 
in 1886 a.d. The great Sarai built by Mr. Elias is probably that which is found directly south of the 
government hospital. From the Missionsblatt (1870, p. 84) the following dates may be gathered: the Rev. 
A. W. Heyde met Dr. Cayley at Leh in 1869; in 1878 he found Mr. Elias, as Assistant Commissioner, and 
Mr. Johnson, as Wazlr, in Leh (ibid., 1879, pp. 45-6). Thus Munshi Dpal-rgyas’ date, 1867, for the erection 
of the Sarai is probably wrong. 

The taxes imposed by Raja Diios-grub-bstan-hdzin, for six years, amounted to 

9,000 Rs. annually. a.d. 1835-1841 

Magna, the Thanadar, was for six years wazlr at Leh . . . a.d. 1841-1847 

Basti-Ram was wazlr for fourteen years. During the time of these two the taxes 

amounted to 18,000 . . .. a.d. 1847-1861 

Mangal-Sin remained for five years ; the annual taxes rose to 24,000 Rs. a.d. 1861-1866 

’A-li-’Ag-bar remained for four years. a.d. 1866-1870 

Ganga-Sifr remained for one year. a.d. 1870-1871 

Jon-sen remained for twelve years ...... a.d. 1871-1883 

Radha-Krisna remained for three years. a.d. 1883-1886 

During the time of these four the annual taxes amounted to 32,887 Rs., 2J As. 

After Radha-Krisna had surveyed the ground the additional taxes were 8,821 Rs., 14 As., 
or the sum total of the taxes was then fixed at 41,108 Rs., 14 As. 

NOTES. 

The Ladakhis are not very clever at arithmetic, as we see. In the above example, for instance, the sum 
total should, of course, be 41,109 Rs., $ Ana. The numbers relating to the taxes, as given in the above table, 
are in close agreement with those given at the end of the account of Partab-Singh’s reign. But the high 
numbers given at the end of the account of Ranblr-Singh’s reign cannot be traced elsewhere. Possibly those 
high numbers were obtained by adding the value of the taxes in provisions to the taxes in cash. According 
to the Missionsblatt, 1883, p. 58, Johnson left Leh in 1882 ; Radha-Krishua arrived there in October, 1882. 

During the time of the [Ladakhi] kings the peasants had to pay as taxes 1 jahu (3| As.) 
each. 

During the time of the kings each peasant had to give 1 sran of straw. 
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As a special kind of forced labour, all the peasants had to bring from Phyi-glin (Ci-lin) 
800 sran of wood, and from Tar of Nan-sin (?), Snon-dar (Hundar) of Ldum-ra, 
two outlying places, as much wood as was needed. Beyond this no taxes or 
tribute were taken, it is said, from the zamindars. 

During the six years of Raja Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin the taxes were 9,000 Rs. 

From Raja Dnos-grub-bstan-hclzin till Bastx-Ram, during twenty-six years (?), the 
annual taxes were 18,000 Rs. 

After the new list of peasants was drawn up, the new taxes together with the Span-bcag 
[tax on meadows] were 24,000 Rs. 

The taxes paid till Jon-sen[’s wazirat] were 32,887 Rs., 2 As., 1 P. 

The sum total was finally fixed at 41,108 Rs., 14 As., IP. 

In the year 1957 (1900 a.d.) an arrangement [survey] was made: the taxes were fixed 
at . . . [Has not yet been ascertained; will be reported as soon as known.] 

In the year 1966 (1909 a.d.) an arrangement [survey] was made: the taxes were fixed 
at. . . [Has not yet been ascertained ; will be reported as soon as known.] 

This register, [based] upon inquiries addressed to Mun-si Dpal-rgyas, was written 
down by me, Yoseph Tshe-brtan. 

(Later addition.) Table of taxes for Ladakh, from [the country] above Gyun- 
drun (Lamayuru). 

In the year 1966 (1909 a.d.) the taxes were fixed as follows 


In cash annually 
Wheat annually to the value of 
Barley annually to the value of 
Wood annually to the value of . 

Mill-tax annually amounting to 
Tax on goats and sheep annually amounting to 

Sum total 
NOTES 

With the above account of the state of taxation during the times of the Ladakhi kings Tshe-brtan’s 
account, referring to King Tshe-dpal-rnam-rgyal’s reign, should be compared. There can be no doubt that 
the Ladakhis had a better time under their own rulers. It is difficult to see how the twenty-six years between 
Dhos-grub-bstan-fedzin and Bastl-Eam come in. From what is said under Later Addition it seems to follow 
that all the numbers given above refer only to a small part of the country, viz. Ladakh from Lamayuru to 
the Paii-kou lake. 


43,256 Rs., 12 As. 
2,977 Rs., 8 As. 
7,022 Rs., 8 As. 
3,000 Rs., 0 As. 
3,119 Rs„ 12 As. 
1,833 Rs., 0 As. 

61,209 Rs., 8 As. 
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I. The Chronicles of Zaiis-dkar 

* INTRODUCTION 

In 1907, when stationed at Kyelang, Lahul, I made the acquaintance of a member 
of a family of chiefs of Ste-sta (Ti-sta) in Zahs-dkar, who passed through Lahul on his 
journey to India. As the chiefs of Ste-sta claim to belong to the family of the former 
kings (vassal-kings) of Zahs-dkar, I asked their representative to tell me if they were in 
possession of a chronicle. The kingdom of Zahs-dkar came to an ignominious end in 
the Dogra War, and at Dpah-gtum, the capital, no ancient documents seem to have 
escaped the ravages of time. The chief of Ste-sta said that his family kept an old 
chronicle at Ste-sta, which, as he believed, was somewhat similar to the La-dvags- 
rgyal-rabs. The latter assertion does not hold true; but my informant had probably 
never taken the trouble to read the document. 

When the Rev. G. Hettasch of Kyelang, in 1908, went on an itinerant tour to 
Zahs-dkar, I asked him to make inquiries about the chronicle at Ste-sta, and, if possible, 
to have it copied. Mr. Hettasch did according to my wish, and had the chronicle 
copied by my munshi, Bzod-pa Bde-chen of Kyelang. The accompanying text is based 
on Bzod-pa’s copy, which consists of two folio sheets of Tibetan paper. 

As a glance at the copy shows, the original at Ste-sta must be in a perilous condition. 
Whole passages are in quite the wrong place, and the orthography leaves very much 
to be desired. In many parts the writing is almost illegible, and Bzod-pa had to re-write 
many words and even sentences, which he had at first misunderstood. The text con¬ 
tains a great number of local names, which in many cases it would have been impossible 
for me to recognize as such, had not Bzod-pa thoughtfully marked a good number of 
them by adding the word yul (‘ land,’ £ town ’) above or below them. In the same 
manner he also marked the clan names, by adding the word rus ( c bone,’ * clan ’), 
and some of the house-names, by adding the word gron. 

As we learn from a note at the end of the MS., the Ste-sta chronicle is only an 
extract from a larger book, which once existed (or still exists ?) at Phug-thal. The book 
of Phug-thal is called Bo-yig (more correctly Hbo-yig), which means ‘ letter of 
measure.’ It is apparently a book containing a fist of the numbers of bushels 
which each peasant in the dependent villages had to send annually to the Phug-thal 
monastery. For this reason the historical portions of the book centre about Phug-thal. 
They tell the story of the various grants that were made at various times to that 
monastery. 

As regards the history and archaeology of Zahs-dkar very little has as yet been 
done. I may mention an article of my own entitled ‘ Kleine archaologische Ertrage 
einer Missionsreise nach Zangskar in Westtibet ’ {ZDMG., vol. lx, pp. 645-61, and 
vol. lxi, pp. 645-7). Then a note on some ancient sculptures at ’A-tih in Zahs-dkar 
appeared in the Indian Antiquary, 1908, pp. 332-3; and, in addition, I am in possession 
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of a few hand-written notes by the Rev. G. Hettasch, which lie made during an itinerant 
tour along the Dkar-rgyags brook. The brook is repeatedly mentioned in the 
chronicle. As Mr. Hettasch passed through a district which is of particular interest in 
connexion with the chronicle, I will briefly give his notes: ‘ Leaving the Lahul valley, 
and crossing the Shinggo (Sin-kun) pass, y/e first reached Kargyag (Dkar-rgyags). Here 
we noticed the foundations of an ancient castle. The walls are very well built. Then 
we went to Dran-rtse. This is the seat of a Ga-ga (nobleman). Above the present village 
is situated an ancient monastery, if not a whole town. Ste-sta, on the left bank of the 
stream, is the seat of a No-no (chief). Between Ste-sta and Bya (Bcah-ba), thdnext stage, 
ancient rock carvings were noticed. Bya is situated on the right bank of the stream. 
Above Bya the ruins of an ancient monastery, and below Bya those of an ancient castle, 
could be seen. On the bank opposite Bya ancient rock-carvings and inscriptions were 
noticed. Copies were made of the latter. (These inscriptions remind us of those at 
’A-lci, in Ladakh; they are written in an ancient type of dbu-med, and cannot be later 
than a.d. 1000. — F.) From here a road branches off to the Phug-thal monastery. At the 
celebration of the Tshes-bcu festival a dried human hand, which once was cut off a 
Mongol, is publicly exhibited at Phug-thal. Span, the next stage, is situated on a brook 
with a stone bridge. Above it may be seen the ruins of a castle and deserted fields. 
Opposite Span, on the other bank of the stream, rises the town of Ichar (Gyi-char). 
The town is still in its ancient position on the top of a steep rock. Above it we noticed 
a deserted monastery and a square tower. The well-known Mu-ne monastery is situated 
between Ibcha (Bib-cha ?) and Re-ru.’ 

Zans-dkar has the honour of having housed Csoma de Koros at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. The place where he is said to have lived is given in Duka’s 
Life of Csoma as Yan-lha. I have not yet been able, however, to trace a town of that 
name on any map of Zans-dkar, nor does it occur in the chronicles. Possibly Yan-lha 
is a clerical error for Bzan-la, a well-known village of Zans-dkar: see the next chapter. 

As regards the many names of places contained in the chronicle, we may refer to 
the map, in which are entered all the names which it is possible to locate. 
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NOTE ON THE TEXT 

Clerical errors have in most cases been corrected. In doubtful cases other possible readings are added 
in brackets. Passages which are evidently in the wrong place have also been put in brackets. In the case of 
local names I have had to make a selection among various spellings. The name of the Dkar-rgyags river is 
everywhere spelled Gar-za. « 

TRANSLATION 

[This is] an abridged mode of telling the tale of the origin of Zahs-dkar. Under 
the protection of the reverend lamas, who are an assemblage of well-being and complete 
excellence, and the tutelary deities, the fairies, and the protectors of religion, may we 
all find entire gratification of our nine desires ! The high King Ge-sar of Glih came 
to this blessed Zahs-dkar, where the religion of heaven and earth arose, and he broke 
the whole earth with his feet. ’U-rgyan-pa-dma came, and exorcized the demons; he kept 
down the bad Sa-bkra. 1 The female ogre was as if she had fallen on her back. The 
Sa-ni and Ka-ni-ka monasteries were erected on the head of the region, the Gna-nam- 
gu-ru monastery of Pi-pi-tin on the heart, and the Gna-nam-gu-ru [monastery] of 
Byams-glih on the feet. He uttered a prophecy similar to that of the Bde-ldan 
(Sukhavati) cemetery of India, [as follows]:—‘The door-keeper in the east [of Zahs-dkar] 
will be Tse-re, in the south Dpal-lha-mo (Sri-Devi), in the west Dur-lha-khrug-pa, in 
the north Yid-bzin-gyi-nor-bu (Cintamani). Its treasure-keeper will be Jo-mo-Spyan- 
gcig-ma ! ’ There is also a prophecy [relating] to Sa-ni-tshog, Bya-rnams-dur-sih, 
and Dur-bya. There is also a prophecy that it would be a place of assembly for the fairies. 
The origin of the country is [as follows]:—In the beginning Ran-thag-sa and Ri-nam 
arose in the north, Bib-ca and Ku-mi in the south. Then the others arose in their 
order. 

At the time of the extension [of the settlements Zahs-dkar] was under Kashmir. 
When the castle of Dran-rtse was seized by the Kham-pas (Tibetans), a great 
flight of men and horses took place in all directions; and after that harm was done 
in various ways. In retaliation an army was led [by the Kashmiris ?] against the 
throne of Gu-ge, and then the country of Zahs-dkar and all its castles were burnt with 
fire. Many men were killed. The remainder were carried off, and the country became 
empty. As many men arrived here afterwards from all directions, the country rose 
again. Dpah-gtum was taken by [the clan of] Zah-run, Byan-hos (the north) by 
[the. clan of] Skya-pa, Stoh-sde by [the clans of] Lha-sa, Guh-blon, and 
Khyi-san. 

At that time many thieves, robbers, and such folk appeared. But, as a great 
mkhas-dman (counsellor) arose also, he invited the great god (king) Sakya-thub-pa 
from Spyi-ti and Gu-ge. All the people of Zahs-dkar acknowledged him their king. 
A queen was brought for him from Hbru-sal (Gilgit). Next year, when he was on his 
nuptial tour, the king of Yab-sgod carried off the queen, and then king Sag-[kya]-thub- 
[pa] died. 



1 Or is it Sa-dgra, ‘ enemy of the earth * ? — F. W. T. 
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Later on a son was bom to the queen. She nursed him while he was a babe. When 
he was five years old Yab-sgod-pa (or the king of Yab-sgod) said, ‘ He is not my son ! ’ 
refused to own him, and [the boy] went to Kashmir. As he lived among the Ga-rogs 
(poor people ?) and exhibited a poor appearance, nobody knew whether he was of good 
or bad family. But, when he mounted grandly on an elephant and taught it manners 
and made it bow its knees [before him] and it bowed its knees before Sag-tliub’s 
son, they knew that he was of noble extraction. He was given the name Seh-ge-ldor, 
and he received a daughter of the King of Kashmir [as his wife]. They gave him 
the kingdom of Ka-skra-bar (Kashtawar), where he dwelt. 

Three sons were born to him, the eldest of whom received Ka-skra-bar. The two 
(others) went away with their children. Blo-bzan-lde received the southern part 
of the kingdom [of Zans-dkar], including the region within the Dpon-tse brook. Khri- 
nam-[dpal]-lde received the region to the north of the water, and in addition to it 
Tsha-zar, Bzan-la, and the region down to the brook of Me-ltse. During the time of 
Blo-bzan-lde a chief ealled Dpah-dar went there from Gu-ge and presented to the king 
a golden saddle and a turquoise bridle, and begged the three villages of Bib-ca, 
Bcah-ba, and Sun. The chief Dpah-dar conspired with the men of those three villages, 
killed seventeen merchants of Yar-yul (Yar-lun ?), and hid [their corpses] in the bank 
[of the river]. But the high water of the summer carried off [the corpses], and punish¬ 
ment pursued the originators [of the crime]. As they could not thrive at Sun, they 
fled to the middle of Mar (Ladakh ?). 

At that time Blo-bzaii-lde had three sons. Tshan-rgyal-po, the eldest, received 
the region within the dividing Avaters of the Dpon-tse, Dbyi-khal, the Tsan-ldan 
road of Mar-gliii as far down as the valley of ’Ag-tse; Bcah-ba also was made over 
during that time. [To the one called Bde-mchog-skyabs . . . (Text out of order) ... to 
Tshan-rgyal-po, the eldest, Ra-dug-rgyal-po, the middle one, and the youngest, called 
Bde-mchog-skyabs. . . .] Nan-so of Bib-ca was kept for Dpah-dar’s son. King 
Ra-dug received the country down to the valley in the innermost corner of Mar-than ; 
upwards to the Tsha-zar-Me-ltse valley; the upper road of Stoh-sde of Phug-thal; 
[the region] within the ‘ black rock ’ of 2a-phyag; the Ya-nam lake; the region 
down to Tho-mo-che on the Gar-za brook. This is the territory of Stoh-sde. At that 
time Blo-gros-dpal-grub was governor (or chief of the hunters ?) of Stoh-sde. Bde- 
mchog-skyab[s]-pa received part of Ste-sta, as far down as the ’Ag-tse valley; [the 
region] within the Gar-za brook ; and [the region] within the Sih-kun pass. 

During the reign of Khri-nain-dpal-lde’s son Rgyal-bsam-rin-chen-dpal-lde and the 
queen mother Hdzom-pa, being patrons of [the lama] Byah-sems, Dags-rkan, Kar- 
lan, Tsha-zar, these three [villages] were ceded as a religious foundation, and the 
great monastery of Tsha-zar was erected. After that, led by a white female mouse 
taking the form of a fairy, he (the king ?) arrived on the Phyag-htshal ridge, 
and there the mouse disappeared. The sound of a bell was heard from Phug- 
thal, and, when he went up there, he met with three anchorites, and arrived at 
Phug-thal. The three anchorites saluted him and said :—* Oh, well done, son of 
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noble birth! By your giving a monastery together with a house and field at Gyu-mkhar, 
the austerities of us three are completed. We have been mice. You must give 
the teaching to these [people] and work for the great advantage of all beings ! ’ Thus 
they said, and the three anchorites went to some other place (Thug-pa ?). At that 
time Tshah-rgval-po of Dpah-gtum ga,ve Mar-glin, and Bde-mchog-skyabs gave 
Skyid-ni of Ste-sta up to Gro-gra-ma-can and down to Than-so. 

After that [the lama] Byan-sems and Tshah-rgyal-po both held a council, and said 
to Bde-mchog-skyab[s]-pa :■—‘ As you have to provide a treasurer for both of us, give 
[us] a piece of land ! ’ As they asked him thus, he kept for himself only a few fields, 
labourers, and tax-payers, and gave all that remained to the king and the lama. He 
presented the whole [cultivated] land and the mountains, and for himself he kept only 
what there was of hunting ground. 

During the reign of Tshan-rgyal-po Mig-za-dhar arrived at Khul-van from Yar- 
kyen (Yarkand), leading 3,000 soldiers, and Tshan-rgyal-po, together with his subjects, 
fled into the Lhahi-luh-pa [valley]. Later on he (Mig-za-dhar) seized the castle of 
Dpah-gtum. Tshah-rgyal-po sent Chos-grub of the Beah-ba castle before the assembled 
lords. He said, ‘ I have something nice to tell you ! ’ He was urged to speak. ‘ Oh, 
King, give me both Mdzo-khyuh-rog-po (or a herd of black mdzos ?—F. W. T.) and 
Hgar-khra-leb ! I will give you two peasants [estates] of Gyu-mkhar ! ’ Thus he said. 
‘ In exchange for Mdzo-khyun-rog (a herd of black mdzos ?) and Hgar-khra-leb (the 
smith Khra-leb?) I do not want two peasants of Gyu-mkhar. lam a fellow-citizen of 
the people of Ste-sta and a benefactor. I do not want them ! ’ Then [Chos-grub], 
offering more mdzos and royal treasures, said, 4 Are you not wise, Mig-za-dhar ? 
Then do not remain here ! Go back ! Even to-day many Indians, armed with rifles, 
will arrive here ! ’ Thereupon Mig-za-dhar fled night and day, and came out of [the 
defile] at Dlcar-tse of Su-ru. (Text very uncertain.) After that the region from ’Ag-tse 
in ’On-po up to Lhab-tse in Kha-ce (Kashmir) was given to Phug-thal. 

During the reign of Tshan-rgyal-po the chief of ’U-pa-rag, Hjam-dbyan-pa, fled 
to Dkar-tse. After that the chief Ha-zi issued a call to arms, and, when he arrived 
there with his army, a cubit of snow had fallen at Dpah-gtum. They went there, 
and, when they were climbing up to the castle of Dpah-gtum, four women threw a heavy(?) 
stone from the smith’s gate, and the chief Hjam-dbyan died there. [Therefore] castle and 
country were ruined and filled with soldiers. Tshah-rgyal-po was fettered outside [the 
town] and tied to the flagstaff of a corner-tower. Therefore Druh-pa-Rab-bstan came down 
from Phug-thal and delivered the king from the flagstaff. Htshogs-bzan was the head 
of the Phug-thal [monastery]. Carrying great treasures, he petitioned the chief 
Ha-zi. Upon this petition the king sent back the greater part of the country people. 
Taking with him the remainder, he arrived at Dkar-tse. Htshog[s]-bzan . . . (unin¬ 
telligible) . . . Htshog[s]-bzah marched to and fro. After that many people died in that 
country, and Htshog[s]-bzah was escorted and brought to Phug-thal. In spring (?) the 
messenger Grags-pa-dpal-bzah of Dpah-gtum and others bowed before the chief 
Ha-zi and said :—‘ A worm-pest has come ; they sit all over the ground ; send away 
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the worms on the 21st ’ .. . (text out of order)... thus it appeared (?): all his attendants 
laughed. He was pleased, and all the men from Sa-ni, U-pa-rag, Pi-pi-tih, and Dpah- 
gtum were sent back. 

At that time, except the house Lha-rtse of Mu-ne, the people of Mu-ne and all 
the territory from Sur-le, houses and fields, etc., the whole district, were given to Druh- 
pa-Rab-bstan. The chief Ha-zi, the northern king, and the king of Dpah-gtum, these 
three, made an agreement. The king of Pu-rig and the king of the north (who occupied 
all the country below the Dkar-sa monastery) both made this proposal to the king of 
Dpah-gtum:—‘ If you will erect a monastery for Druh-pa-Rab-bstan, and present it to 
him, together with land and a religious endowment, our alliance will make progress. As 
regards the land to be offered as land of the monastery built, as far up as Nag-tshans, 
as far down as the ridge near the “ blue water ” ( chu-snon ). As to that for the religious 
endowment: Lama Ivhyi-rug’s place where the water comes down, the district 
within the mani wall (man-than) of Gro-zo, the district above the highway, as far up 
as the mill [district] of Dpah-gtum, and the forest (?) of ’Am-be, which is situated 
near the summer-house of the peasant Rah-zam-sin of ’U-pa-rag.’ 

Tshah-rgyal-po was twice surprised by the people of Hor (Turkestan or Mongolia) : 
the last time the people of Hor would not go away; but, when Druh-pa-Rab-bstan 
offered them three horses, they turned back. In acknowledgment of [this service] 
both the upper and lower Rgya, together with the forest, were presented to him. King 
Ra-dug of Stoh-sde was attacked by the army of the king of Bab-sgo (Ladakh ?). 
At that time king Ra-dug-pa could not resist; and therefore the priests and teachers 
came from Phug-thal, offering great treasures, and entreated the king of Bab-sgo [to go 
back]. Then they brought back king Ra-dug-pa and all his family from the Tsha-zar 
and Me-ltse valley [where they had fled], and made him again king of Stoh-sde. In 
recognition of this service [the following places] were given [to the Phug-thal 
monastery] the region Stoh-sde up to the watercourse and the black rock; in 
Phug-thal the upper Stoh-sde road within the pass of Sre-ba-can, within the milk valley 
(ho-ma-lun); of 2a-sbug (?) as far down as what is called Brag-nag (black rock) 
at Stoh-sde; the region within the Ya-nam lake down to Tho-mo-che on the 
Gar-zahi-chu. 

In fulfilling a wish of king Blo-bzan-dpal-lde (or, at the funeral of Blo-bzah-dpal- 
lde, his father) Tshe-dban-rgyal-po presented to 2a-gser-bog (the yellow-cap monastery ?) 
with a prayer [the following places] as a religious endowment: — Pi-pi-tin, ’Ub-sti and 
Su-ru together with the valley. And, as a religious endowment to Byah-sems, Tshe-dbah- 
rgyal-po presented one family of Dpah-gtum; one family of Si-lha ; three families of 
Bib-ca ; the inner valley of Te-la-rin-gri-gul; and also Mar-than of Thar-la-skor-ra-ru. 
And, in fulfilment of a wish of his father (or, at the funeral of his father), he offered to the 
treasury of Byah-sems one family of the lower castle, and, for the sustenance of the 
steward, [the families] Mdzod-pa, Ya-ma, and Drag-pa, the three. From Si-lha were 
given the castle and two great [peasants’ estates], together with [the house] 2eb-le. As 
an offering of the chief Sag-lde of Stq-sta [was given] Phi-tse-phan within the 
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Gar-za brook. As an offering of the chief Khra-rig [were given] three houses with 

fields, together with the lower monastery of Sa-ni. And as an offering of the 

powerful king of ‘ Upper Mar-yul ’ (Ladakh) were given to. Byan-sems the 

Ses-ron valley of Ru-sod (Rubshu); the region around the Ra-bo mchod-rten; 

Nag-tshur, Tshva-lca, the gorge of the Rkvan-chu brook, these three; and the region up 
to Sel-ma-ni-can-hgo. As an offering of the king of Kuii-ti (Kulu) were given the region 
up to the Chos-sku-tse monastery ; 2o-glin on the narrow 7 road; Gye-mur; Hgre- 
gri-mos (?); and the upper and lower part of the 2i-bde valley. 

When Drun-pa-Sans-rgyas-blo-gros was in charge of the Dkar-sa monasteries, 
he committed some fault and was turned out by the people of Dkar-sa. Then 
Drun-ya(pa ?)-Tshah-stan-pa, king Tshe-rih-dpal-lde, and the minister Rgyal-mtshan 
showed some kindness to him and brought him to Pi-pi-thi. After he had remained, 
[there] for eleven years, the Druh-pa died. Then, according to the late Druh-pa-Tshah- 
bstan-pa’s desire, seven fields, large and small, were given to Drun-pa-Tshah-rab-bstan 
for his sustenance. And, as an offering of king Be-to of Gyi-char, [the following estates] 
were given :—of Gyi-char Mkliar-snan-pa, of Bcah-ba the estate of Srod-ma and the 
estate of Blo-bzan-tslie-rin, these three. 

This is a compilation (or extract) from the Bo-yig of Phug-thal. 

NOTES 

The chronicle was probably compiled a short time before the old line of vassal kings of Zans-dkar came to an 
end. In c. 1620-40 a.d. a younger brother of the king of Leh, Bde-mchog-rnam-rgyal, was made vassal king 
of Zans-dkar. As, however, the use of rifles is mentioned during the reign of king Tshari-rgyal-po, who is the 
most prominent figure of the chronicle, this king cannot have lived many years before 1600 a.d. 

The pedigree which can be constructed on the basis of the chronicle consists of four generations only. The 
first king is purely legendary. Two more royal names which occur at the end, viz. Tshe-rin-dpal-lde and 
Sag-lde, cannot be located with certainty, as the degree of relationship to the other members of the 
pedigree is not stated. But Tshah-rgyal-pa, as a contemporary of Mirza Haidar, must have lived c. 1532 a.d. 

The first part of the chronicle is of great interest, as it contains the popular traditions of the Zaiis-dkar 
people with regard to the origin and early times of their country and nation, as they were current in c. 1550 a.d. 
Ge-sar (or Ke-sar) is the supposed creator of Zans-dkar. The brief notes of the chronicle -with regard to that 
event remind us of the story of the creation of the world, as we find it in the Kesar-saga (see my publication 
4 A Lower Ladakhi Version of the Kesar Saga ’, Bibliotheca Indica , No. 1134, pp. 17, 18). In the Kesar-saga 
we read that Don-gsum-mi-la-snon-mo, Kesar’s prototype, killed an ogre and formed the land of Glint (the earth) 
out of its various parts ; the castle of Glin out of its head, the Gro-ma plain out of its stomach, the rock Rgyab- 
rten out of its kidneys, etc. In a similar way here Ge-sar breaks the earth to pieces, and the female ogre, the 
personification of the earth, falls on her back. Then he erects the most ancient monasteries of the country on the 
head, the stomach, and the feet of the ogre. 

It is very interesting that the Ka-ni-ka and Sa-ni monasteries are mentioned first of all, as the oldest 
monasteries of Zans-dkar. Kanika is the Tibetan form of the name Kanishka, the great Kushana king of 
Kashmir and Northern India. This monastery was possibly erected during the reign of that king. This 
supposition is strengthened by another note in the chronicle, where it is stated that Zans-dkar was under Kashmir 
before it was seized by the Kham-pas (Tibetans). 

In the following paragraph we hear of the conquest of Zans-dkar by a tribe of Kham-pas. The word Kham-pa 
originally stands for * inhabitants of Khams ’, an eastern province of Tibet. But in Ladakh it is used for any 
Tibetan who comes from a district east of the Manasarowar lake. I believe, therefore, that the conquest of 
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Zans-dkar by a tribe of Kham-pas, as told in the chronicle, is identical with the conquest of that country by 
king Ni-ma-mgon of the Lhasa dynasty, which took place in the tenth century. As the chronicle tells us, the 
country lost its original (Dard and Kashmiri) population, and was again peopled by Tibetans, some of whose 
clan names are given. 

Then the origin of the vassal kings of Zans-dkar is told. It had not yet been forgotten that they were a branch 
of the royal dynasty of Gu-ge (Lde dynasty); but the chronicler mixed up with this tradition the story of the first 
king of Tibet, Gna-khri-btsan-po. Gna-khri-btsan-po was believed to be of Buddha’s family, if not a direct 
descendant of Buddha himself. He was supposed to have been expelled from his native country, and to have 
come to Tibet from India. Therefore we find here in the Zans-dkar chronicle that the father of Sen-ge-ldor is 
called Sakya-thub-pa (Buddha), that Sen-ge-ldor is expelled from Yab-sgo-pa’s country, and that he enters 
Zans-dkar from Kashmir and Kashtawar. As regards king Yab-sgo-pa or Yab-sgod-pa, his name is also 
found in an ancient Balti song. He was probably one of the early Buddhist kings of Baltistan, or Baltistan 
and Gilgit combined (compare my article, ‘ Ten Ancient Historical Songs from Western Tibet,’ Song No. iv, 
Ind. Ant, 1909, 57 sqq.). 

Episodes like that of the chief of Dpah-dar, the highwayman from Gu-ge, cannot yet be connected with 
other contemporaneous histories, as it has not yet been possible to ascribe even a rough date to any of the 
names contained in the Zans-dkar chronicle. Only one of its names has as yet been discovered in an inscription. 
It is the name Tshe-rih-dpal-lde, which occurs towards the end of the chronicle and also in inscription No. 49. 
But it is impossible to assign a date to it. It is, however, probable that the mention of the Hor invader 
Mig-za-dhar and the chief Ha-zi leally refer to Mirza Haidar, the author of the Ta’rikh-i-Rashidi, and the chief 
Haji whose invasions of Tibet (1532-3 a.d.) are mentioned in that work (trans., pp. 403 sqq., 417 sqq., 454 sqq., 
esp. p. 460, the Haji). 

It is interesting that in the list of august donors to the Phug-thal monastery the kings of Ladakh and Kulu 
(Nun-ti) are mentioned. I feel inclined to place the note referring to them earlier than the conquest of Lahul by 
Kulu (c. 1650 a.d.). For after the conquest had taken place the kings of Kulu could hardly have allowed the 
taxes of certain villages to go to a foreign country. Two of the five places presented to Phug-thal by the king of 
Ku]u are known to me, viz. Gye-mur and Zo-glin. Both villages are situated in the Bhaga valley. But, as the 
chronicles tell us, Phug-thal did not enjoy their possession for a long time; for the people of Dkar-6a soon turned 
the Phug-thal lama out. The Ya-nam (Yunam) lake is on the Baralatsa pass and the Dkar-£a monastery west 
of Ston-sde and Ri-nam. 

I am not quite sure if I have understood correctly the legend of the mice-lamas. But it looks as if it should 
be understood as follow's :—Through some unknown curse three lamas were changed into mice. The spell could 
only be broken by the erection of a monastery. When the king had decided to erect one, a fairy in the shape of 
a mouse led him to Phug-thal. Then the fairy-mouse went to tell the lama-mice, who, having taken human 
shape, appeared before the king. The Phyag-htshal ridge is the place whence the monastery first comes into view. 

As regards grants of villages or peasant-estates to monasteries, such a grant means that the taxes of those 
villages and estates, instead of being sent to the royal treasury, had to be sent to those monasteries. 

In the MS. the name of the country is invariably spelt Bzan-dkar,‘ good white,’ which is not in agreement with 
the Ladakhi spelling of the same name, viz. Zans-dkar, ‘ white copper.’ The latter spelling is probably more correct. 
The full name of Tshan-rgyal-po is Tshe-dban-rgyal-po, as we find it spelled twice. He may be identical with one 
or other of the kings noted below (from inscriptions) whose names include the words Tshe-dbah. 

The genealogical tree of the Zans-dkar kings according to the chronicle is as follows :— 

Sakya-thub-pa 

Sen-ge-ldor 


King of Kashtawar Blo-bzah-lde Khri-nam-dpal-lde 


Tshah-rgyal-po Ra-dug-rgyal-po Bde-mchog-skyabs-pa Rgyal-sam-rin-chen-dpal-lde 


(Tshe-rih-dpal-lde) 


(Sag-lde) 


Y 
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From inscriptions we learn the following names of Zahs-dkar kings not mentioned in the Chronicle:— 
Ka-ru-tog with his brothers Rin-chen, Nor-bu-dpal-lde, and Na(Mnah ? Nag?)-dbah-dpal-lde (Inscr. No. 46); 
Tshe-dbaii-dpal-hbar with his sons Tshe-dbah-dpal-lde and Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal (No. 47); Rnam-rgyal and 
Tshe-rih-dpal-lde (No. 49). They all reigned at the castle of Brgya-byin-pho-lad at Dpah-gtum. From a 
dedication sheet in a copy of the Bskal-pa-bzan-po in the Berlin Museum of Ethnography we learn that a 
queen Bstan-hdzin-dbah-mo was at a certain period reigning (‘ her helmet being high ’) at Dpah-gtum. From 
paper documents we elicit further the names of (T) Hbrug-bstan-hdzin, mentioned in the grant of land to 
Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje, and possibly identical with the so-named chief of Spyi-ti, step-brother of Sen-ge-rnam- 
rgyal; (2) Dbati-phyug-rnam-rgyal, who married the daughter of the General Sakya-rgya-mtsho. The last king 
of Dpah-gtum, a descendant of Bde-mchog-rnam-rgyal (see above, Rin-chen-don-grub-rnam-rgyal), died during 
the Dogra wars. 

It is interesting that the pronoun ned is used here invariably to denote two or more persons who 
consider themselves superior to another (in this case the addressed) person. As I stated already in Z.D.M.G., 
vol. lxi, p. 950, ned may be called a half-respectful form. It is used if at least one of the persons included in the 
‘ we ’ is to be honoured. 

My thanks are due to Dr. F. W. Thomas for his translation of several difficult passages. 
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II. Register of the vassal-kings of Bzan-la in Zans-dkar 

INTRODUCTION 

In September, 1914, I paid a short visit to the Dpe-thub monastery, five miles to 
the south of Leh, with a view to examining its antiquities. Here I made the 
acquaintance of its chief lama, Sku-gzog Bakula, who is supposed to be the spiritual 
descendant of Vakula of old, one of the famous sixteen sthaviras. In the course of 
our conversation it was pointed out that according to the flesh Bakula was descended 
from a line of vassal-kings who used to reside at Bzan-la, in Zans-dkar, as well as at 
He-na-sku, in Pu-rig. Their kingdom probably stretched from one place to the other. 
1 asked at once whether Bakula was in possession of a pedigree proving such an assertion, 
to which he replied in the affirmative. Unfortunately Bakula could not find the required 
document at once, and I had to leave Ladakh without having taken possession of it. 
Early in 1915, however, it was found, and an exact copy, prepared by Joseph Tslie- 
brtan of Leh, was Sent to my address through the agency of Sir John Marshall. 

Together with the Tibetan version I also received an Llrdu version of the same 
text. This Urdu version had been prepared for and submitted to the Kashmiri Wazlr 
of Ladakh, when the latter made inquiries into the personalities of certain holders of 
jagirs some time ago. The Urdu version proved to be of importance in one particular, 
when a name of a king was forgotten in Joseph’s Tibetan copy. I restored this name 
frorq the Urdu version and inserted it in its proper place in the Tibetan version. It is 
put in brackets. 

As regards Joseph Tshe-brtan’s Tibetan copy, it is furnished with a few additions 
of an explanatory character by Joseph. In the following text they are inserted in 
brackets. 

TEXT 

ii ii 

| ^^qaya'yi j^Ziai • njfl • ] • jja| • a* 

-N "'O 

I I yH*«p'VY ,ar i*YY3**i* ,, ^V 

^ a °nn} | | 66 , qV*j*cul , £|$ryiq , '|j | ^•q*f|*rq^Vynr 

| | q;ya*ur^*^y¥yyJ a l , |l | 


^S/NIW . • 
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TRANSLATION 

Register op the Line of Kings [reigning over] Bzan-la in Zans-dkar 

Dpal-mgon, the elder brother, became king of La-dvags; Bde-gtsug-mgon, the 
younger brother, became king of Pa-dam (Dpal-ldum) in Zans-dkar. His son was 
Sen-ge-lde. His sons were Hdzom-grags-lde, and Manga-la-lde, the younger. Hdzom- 
grags-lde lived at Dpal-ldum castle. From his brother Manga-la-lde originated the 
family which took possession of Bzan-la. It is as follows :—Mahga-la-lde’s son was 
Rin-chen-dpal-lde. [His son was Dge-hdun-dpal-lde.] His son was Bsod-nams-dpal- 
lde. His son was Bkr[a-s]is-dpal-lde. His sons were Mgon-dpal-lde and Brtson- 
bgrus-rgyal-mtshan, [who became a] Drun-pa-rgyal-tshab [title of a high 
lama]. Of the elder’s 1 two sons Brtson-hgrus-rgyal-mtshan, the younger, 
who was a Drun-pa-rgyal-tshab, became a lama at Dkar-sa monastery. Mgon-dpal- 
lde, the elder one, reigned. He had two sons, viz. Nam-mkhah-dpal-lde and Blo- 
bzan-rgyal-mtshan, who became a lama [with the title of] Druh-pa-phug-pa. The elder 
one had two sons, viz. Khri-dpal-lde and Tshe-dban-dpal-lde. The son of the 
elder one was Tshe-dban-rab-brtan-dpal-lde. The younger son became a lama [and 
was called] Blo-bzan-ye-ses-rgyal-mtshan, the Zabs-druh. The son of the elder one 
was Ye-ses-dpal-lde. His sons were Bsod-nams-dpal-lde and Ye-ses-mam-rgyal-lde. 
The [first] son of the elder, [called] Ye-ses-mthah-yas, became a lama; the middle 
one was [called] Ye-ses-don-yod-dpal-lde. The youngest [called] Ye-ses-phun-tshogs- 
dpal-lde had a daughter, [called] Zla-mdzes-dbah-mo. 

Her husband’s [name is] Grub-tshe-dban-dpal-lde. As Ye-ses-phun-tshogs-dpal- 
lde died when both were children, his widow (wife), queen Bkr[a-s]is, having 
accepted a [certain man] called Bsam-grub to be her husband, the two protected the 
two young ones. Zla-mdzes-dbah-mo had three sons, viz. Blo-bzan-rnam-rgyal-dpal- 
lde [he died], Ba-ku-la, the Sku-gzog, and Ye-[s]es-tshul-khrims, the youngest. [He 
died recently.] Blo-bzan-rnam-rgyal-dpal-lde had two sons, Tshul-khrims-iii-ma, 
the Sku-gzog of the Ri-rdzoh monastery, [he is still alive], and Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal- 
lde, the younger one [who died]. His son is Bsod-nams-don-grub-rnam-rgyal-lde, 
and his daughter is Bstan-hdzin-dbah-mo. [They are still children.] 

1 A mistake for ‘ Of Bkra-.4is-dpal-lde’s \ 
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The kings Don-yod (Ye-ses-don-yod-dpal-lde) and Ye-ses-phun-tshogs (Ye-ses- 
phun-tshogs-dpal-lde) rendered much assistance to the Wa-zir Zorawar. Both kings 
died two years after [the conquest]. [Instead of the titles rnam-rgyal and Ilia of the 
list of kings of La-dvags we find in Zans-dkar the title Ide.] 

VASSAL KINGS OF BZAN-LA 


Genealogical Teee 


Dpal-mgon 

Bde-gtsug-mgon 

1 

c. 975 a.d. 


I 

Sen-ge-lde 

1 

c. 1440-1470 a.d. 

* i 

Manga-la-lde 

Rin-chen-dpal-lde 

Hdzom-grags-lde 
(ancestor of the Dpal-ldum kings) 

1470-1500 „ 

1500-1530 „ 

| 

Dge-hdun-dpal-lde 


1530-1560 „ 

Bsod-nams-dpal-lde 


1560-1590 „ 

j 

Bkra-Sis-dpal-lde 

1 


1590-1620 „ 

Mgon-dpal-lde 

Brtson-hgrus-rgyal-mtshan 

1620-1650 „ 

Blo-bzan-rgyal-mtshan 

1 

i 

Nam-mkkah-dpal-lde 

1650-1680 „ 

1 

Khri-dpal-lde 

1 

i 

Tshe-dban-dpal-lde 

1680-1710 „ 

Tshe-dbaii-rab-brtan-dpaHde 

i 

Blo-bzan-ye-6es-rgyal-mtshan 

1710-1740 „ 

j 

Ye-£es-dpal-lde 

i 


1740-1770 „ 

i 

Y e-6es-m am-rgy al-lde 

Bsod-nams-dpal-lde 
! ' 

1770-1800 „ 

i i 

Ye-6es-mthab-yas Y e-6es-don-yod-dpal~lde 

Ye-6es-phun-tshogs-dpal-lde 

1800-1843 „ 

Zla-mdzes-dbah-mo 

i 



i i 

Blo-bzah-rnam-rgyal-dpal-lde Ba-ku-la 

(dead in 1915) (alive in 1915) 

i 

i . 

Ye- Ses-tshul -khrims 
(dead in 1915) 


t 

Tsh ul-khrims-ni-ma 
(alive in 1915) 

Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal-lde 
(dead in 1915) 

i 



Bsod-nains-don-grub-raam-rgyal-lde Bstan-hdzin-dban-mo 

(child in 1915) (child in 1915) 
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NOTES 

The genealogical tree of the Bzan-la kings, which wa3 drawn up according to the above account, contains 
two generations whose dates may be approximately fixed. The first generation is that of Dpal-mgon and 
Bde-gtsug-mgon, the sons of the famous Ladakhi king, Ni-ma-mgon. They lived in the tenth century. The other 
generation is that of Ye-6es-don-yod-dpal-lde and Ye-6es-phun-tshogs-dpal-lde, who are said to have died two 
years after the conquest of Zans-dkar by the Dogra general Zorawar. Their death may have taken place in 
1843 a.d. The above pedigree contains only fourteen generations between these two fixed points. This is not 
sufficient to cover a period of about nine centuries. Going by the example of the genealogical rolls of the chiefs 
of Cig-tan and those of Sod, I presume that in the present case also we may agree that the predigee is coherent 
between the second member and the last, and that a good number of missing links have to be silently added 
between the first and second member. Or, in other words, the chiefs of Bzan-la started a genealogical roll of their 
own, when they began their career as separate chiefs of Zans-dkar. As, however, they had not forgotten that they 
as well as the principal line of Zans-dkar chiefs, viz. the chiefs of Dpah-gtum, were descended from Ni-ma-mgon’s 
famous son, Lde-gtsug-mgon, they put the name of the latter prince at the head of the line. To furnish the 
Bzan-la genealogy with approximate dates we have to assign' about thirty years to each generation and work 
upwards, beginning with the year 1800 a.d., the approximate year of the birth of Ye-6es-don-yod-dpal-lde and 
his brother. Then king Sen-ge-lde would have the years 1440-70 a.d. as the approximate time of his reign. 
It was he who divided the kingdom of Zans-dkar between his two sons, and thus created the Bzafi-la principality. 
This principality may have been of very small size during its first years; but in later times it included He-na-sku, 
as asserted by Bakula, and we may be not far wrong if we suppose that several other intervening villages, 
for instance, Kanji, may have formed part of the principality. 

Of some interest are also the titles of the royal lamas, viz. Drun-pa-rgyal-tshab, Drun-pa-phug-pa, and 
Zabs-drun. Although the word Zabs-drun is generally translated by ‘ secretary ’, we know that Zabs-drun-rin- 
po-che, ‘ the precious secretary/ is the title of the spiritual ruler of Bhutan. And it is not impossible that a 
reincarnation of the spiritual ruler of Bhutan was once discovered in the royal family of Bzan-la; for there were 
relations of a religious, as well as political, character between Ladakh and Bhutan, as we know from the Ladakhi 
chronicles. Drun-pa is generally translated by ‘ servant \ Here it is a title of a lama, similar to Zabs-drun ; 
rgyal-tshab is something like ‘ vice-gerent 5 ; and plnug-pa means ‘cave-dweller'. The Dkar-£a (probably 
= Dkar-rgya) monastery is one of the principal Dge-lug-pa monasteries of Zans-dkar. 

As regards the title Sku-glog, ‘ incarnation/ the spelling is not quite certain. S. Ch. Das gives sku-sogs . 
It is used as the title of the incarnation of the principal lama of a monastery, who is supposed to have descended 
in Khubilganic manner from the founder, or from a still more ancient personage. As has already been pointed 
out, Bakula derives his descent from the sthavira Vakula, who lived almost 2,000 years ago. The Ri-rdzon 
monastery (Dge-lug-pa) is situated in a side valley between Sa-spo-la and Snun-la. 

The short note regarding the assistance lent to Zorawar, the Dogra general, by two of the Bzan-la kings was 
probably added to the pedigree with the view to impressing the Kashmir government. The petitioners may have 
hoped to be treated more favourably by that government, if they proved their descent from a helper of the 
conqueror. That they actually assisted the Dogras may have been due to a hostility which probably existed 
between the Dpal-ldum and Bzan-la kings of Zans-dkar. 

As is shown by Joseph Tshe-brtan in his last note, the dynasty of Bzan-la boasts of the dynastical name Lde. 
This name it shares with the other Zans-dkar dynasty, and with the Gu-ge dynasty. All these lines of kings are 
descended from Bde-gtsug-mgon. In this name the spelling of the first syllable is given as here Bde, whereas 
in other documents we find the spelling Lde. This is another argument in favour of my view that Lde is only a 
dialectical form of the word Bde, 6 blessing, happiness.’ 

As the above pedigree shows, the male line of the Bzan-la vassal-kings came to an end in 1843 a.d. At 
present we find only descendants in the female line. 

As we learn from the Ladakhi chronicles, some of the Ladakhi queens came from Bzan-la. 

Inscriptions referring to the Bzan-la kings have not yet been discovered. Bakula is mentioned in an 
inscription at Dpe-thub, and the name Tshul-khrims-ili-ma is found on one of the walls of the cave temples of 
Sa-spo-la. But here the inscription may refer to a more ancient personage of the same name. 



III. The Kings of Gu-ge 


Accobding to the Dfag-bsaM’-ljon-bzan (p. 152) 

It is not very probable that the original MS. of the chronicles of the Gu-ge kings 
is still in existence. When the vassal kingdom of Gu-ge was separated from the YV est 
Tibetan empire and annexed by Lhasa (c. 1650 A.D.), the Lhasa government apparently 
did its best to eradicate in the new province every reminiscence of the glory of the 
former Gu-ge kings. Fortunately, a brief account of these important kings is still found 
in Tibetan historical works. The part played by the early Gu-ge kings in the re-establish¬ 
ment of Buddhism in Tibet, after Glan-dar-ma’s persecution, was of too great importance 
to be passed over in silence; and for this reason no history of Lamaism was considered 
complete without an account of the Gu-ge kings. The first to publish a genealogical 
tree of them, from the Tibetan, was Schlagintweit in his Konige von Tibet. He gives 
their names under Nos. 46—54 and 99—113 of his genealogical table I. He was, however, 
not quite certain of the connexion between these two groups of names. He gives, in 
addition, the Mongolian forms of the names of all those kings, from which circumstance 
we learn that this genealogy had already found its way into the historical literature 
of the Mongols. The Mongol names, as they occur in Schlagintweit’s tables, completely 
agree with those of the Bodhimor. But in Ssanang-Ssetsen’s History of the Mongols 
somewhat different Mongol names are used for the same kings. I. J. Schmidt, in 
his translation of Ssanang-Ssetsen, was, in fact, the first to tell us something of the 
Gu-ge kings. But I imagine that only very few persons were able to recognize this line 
of kings in their Mongolian dress. In his notes Schmidt gives a translation of the 
corresponding chapters of the Bodhimor. One line of the Bodhimor account is of 
particular interest. We read in Ssanang-Ssetsen, notes from the Bodhimor, p. 369, as 
follows :—‘ The above genealogy of chiefs is only a short extract. He who wants to 
read the fuller history of these ldngs, their doings, and institutions, may look them up 
in the various chronicles of their reigns.’ This note proves that a number of more 
detailed chronicles must at one time have existed in Gu-ge. Besides the short chronicle 
given below, which is here for the first time translated into English, the Dpag-hsam-ljon- 
bzah, pp. 185-6, as well as other Tibetan and Mongolian works, contains detailed accounts 
of Atisa’s mission to Tibet during the reigns of Ye-ses-hod and Byan-chub-hod of Gu-ge. 
As translations of these chapters occur not only in Schmidt’s Ssanang-Ssetsen 
(pp. 425 sqq.), but also in S. Ch. Das’ Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow (1893, 
pp. 50 sqq.), it will suffice now to refer to those publications. The Tibetan text of the 
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Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan was published by S. Ch. Das, Rai Bahadur, in 1908 (Calcutta, 
Presidency Jail Press), together with a brief index. An English translation has not yet 
appeared. 

TEXT (p. 152) 

|jy^* < y*l**i5|yyy I | | 

qy^*a , ^*’§'y.yajy i i|*i | ^•«*^yq*^*^y|j*;^y^w , ni^ , 36*^'y^ , !y , yya*»^*|j^*j(yjgai*yy I 

§** , yorspry^! , y | ^^*yy;ifyyv|| 

| | ^gy^^'^'iyy^y^’yr gy ‘ 9 * 1*0 gy ^ | ui=r|* 

aliyul^yKy^v'ffygy | ^^yy^pyljq’^ya^^iyf^ygp | ^y*ify^y y^’ijy^y* | 

^yy^'Vy^* | I’V^i^yV^-iy I | ^ys^ I 

1 rT-a^y | y“i*^?i ,J f|^«*o)^'ny - S , ^ya|y^ | ^ygy 

Sa^yyy^’a'TSy^sryr ygy^y | Va’<s* c yy|jyy^ [ 

yy | ^gy^ypwi^fwa-y^ran, | ^y^^-i^-^ysy^gq | ^y^yiyiyi) | y^yay^sra | 
|*3 | | |'yv^y aylpra | V^‘y^’ n; V3 z 'l ?, * 3:, *vij | ^**a*«&yaj$sy 

^•ay^'a^'ni^'o.s.w^g^^y | ^yayaj^’fi*^'^'^* | ^yyiy^'aj}^ya\«a£yyy | jSyay^y 
^y3»*T5|**iyyi | y*^?] , t5i*^g?ry| > *j||^ < oi«g^yg*c;y?iy|if|*^aj-qS;'^c;-py^*a^ , ^ - y?r?F J i| , a'’ai , uiy 
a^y^ | ^5j°rgy^y;«®ya|ya|*i| | ^y^y^yyy^’yy^yy^-^yl’l'wy *]^y |'aqy 
^y^y i^y^yy^*§y^y|-y§i-*y^ya^y I ^’§*fiyiy**y^y q ^'^vi 
^y^^yfT^ f^y*iy^-^*|-y<<yvVii* | ^ly^y w$<y *,y ^y *• gy y>-§yuiy | 

^y|iy^'3ya^-yy«iy£jy (3^ pji^^'ay^'fj^i-^'uj-ag^ara^iyaBy^ig^-y^-^ya^yyJiTi' 

^•ui'syij^^qy^ | lyaiya-yg^yy-gJiy^i| 

‘^V5|y : E)^'ji[ a i] , ^y|'^ , y^ , ^ , »| , J|?i*a*^?i*g7i*^^*a^ ,3 i|s ; y^oj , |*^yy| , §a?i’a5y || 


TRANSLATION 

Dpal-hkhor-btsan, the son of Hod-sruns, was murdered by his subjects, and the 
kingdom of Middle Dbus-gtsan was lost. The son of his chief queen was Skyed (Skyid)- 
lde-ni-ma-mgon, and the son of the lesser queen was Khri-bkra-sis-rtsegs-dpal. The 
former of the two went to Mnah-ris and Spu-rans ; the other remained at Gtsad- 
stoh. The eldest of Ni-ma-mgon’s three high sons was Dpal-lde-rig-pa-mgon. He 
received Man-yul; the second (middle one), Bkra-sis-lde-mgon, received Spu-raiis; 
and the youngest, Lde-btsun-mgon, received 2an-zun and the three provinces of Gu-ge. 
The latter had two sons, viz. Hkhor-re and Sron-he. 
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Hkhor-re had [two] sons, viz. Naga-ra-dza and Deba-ra-dza. Later on the three 
together (i.e. the father with his two sons) took the sign of monkhood. Although the 
[religious] name of the father was Ye-ses-hod, he became better (easier) known by the 
names Lo-chen (Pandit) and Mkhan-slob-gcig-pa (‘only Guru’). When he had 
entrusted the government to his younger brother Sroh-he, the hymns and Vinaya 
being widely known, the Smritis (sdstras ) came at that time. During the reign of 
Sron-ne’s son, Lha-lde, Subhuti-Sri-santi (Subhuti-sri-santi) was invited [to Tibet] (from 
Kashmir). He translated the Ser-phyogs, and Lo-chen’s disciples translated many 
[other books]. He had three sons. Of these Hod-lde reigned, whilst Byan-chub-hod 
and 2i-ba-hod, the younger ones, became monks, and invited Lord Atisa [to Tibet]. 
During the reign of Hod-lde’s son, Rtse-lde, 2i-ba-bzan-po (Santibhadra) arrived 
in Tibet; and, when the wise men of Dbus-Gtsan and Khams had assembled, 
the great religious council ( chos-hlchor-chen-po ) of Mnah-ris took place. His son 
was Hbar-lde, then Bkra-sis-lde, Bha-lde, Naga-de-ba; Btsan-phyug-lde went 
to Ya-tshe. His son was Bkra-sis-lde. Then, in order, Grags-btsan-lde, Grags- 
pa-lde. He erected [an image of] Hjam-dbyans (Manjughosha) of 70 bre 
(a weight) of gold, a stupa of 24 bre [of gold], an [image of] Bde-mchog (Sambara) 
of 500 [Rupees] of white silver, and [an image] of Byams-pa (Maitreya) of 12,000 
[rupees]. His son, ’A-so-lde, bought those 44 towns which had at an earlier 
time been offered to Rdo-rje-gdan (Vajrasana) by Mya-nan-med (Asoka). At 
that time they belonged to the Sog-pos (Mongols), and he established a religious 
brotherhood, which was sustained by their taxes. His sons were Hdzin-dar-rmal and 
’An-na-rmal; of these two the latter had the Bkah-hgyur copied in gold. His son 
Rehu-rmal conquered many Indian nations ; he erected [images of] the eight Sman-bla 
in silver, and provided golden roofs for the Hphrul-snan temple. His son was Sah- 
gha-rmal; and his son Hdzin-dar-rmal. Hdzin-dar-rmal’s son, ’A-hdzin-rmal, first 
became a monk at Sa-skya ; [then] he became king again. His son was Ka-lan-rmal. 
With his son, Par-tab-rmal, the family of the Ya-tshe kings came to an end. Bsod-nams- 
lde of [S]pu-rans was invited to Ya-tshe, and, when he began to reign, he took the 
name Pun[ya]-rmal. His son Pra-ti-rmal and the minister Dpal-ldan-grags-pa began 
the Chinese roof (golden roof ?) over the Bcu-gcig-zal (Avalokita temple) at Lha-sa. 

NOTES 

According to the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs (supra, p. 48) the original kingdom of the Gu-ge kings was not Gu-ge, 
but Zahs-dkar and Spyi-ti. Gu-ge was given to Bkra-sis-mgon, not to Lde-gtsug (btsun ?)-mgon, when King 
Ni-ma-mgon divided his kingdom among his three sons. As, however, Bkra-sis-mgon died without issue (as far 
as we know), his kingdom was apparently seized by Lde-gtsug-mgon’s descendants. This account of the Rgyal-rabs 
is not in agreement with the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (p. 152), as the above translation shows us. But I am of opinion 
that in all matters concerning the Western parts of Tibet the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs ought to be given the preference. 
The most famous among the early lama kings of Gu-ge who resided at Mtho-ldin are Ye-ses-hod and Byan-chub-hod. 
It was my good fortune to discover inscriptions by these two royal lamas on my expedition in 1909. They were 
found at Poo, in Kunawar, and at Tabo, in Spyi-ti. These inscriptions prove that the ancient Gu-ge kingdom 
included at least parts of Kunawar and Spyi-ti. It is of special interest that Atila’s Tibetan name, Phul-byun, 
occurs in the Tabo inscription. With regard to chronology, the following dates may be deduced from the 
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Rehu-mig, translated by S. Ch. Das, C.I.E. Rai Bahadur, JASB., 1889, p. 41, and Csoma de Kurds’ Baidurya- 
dkar-po (appendix to his Grammar, p. 184):— 

Atisa was born in the year .......... 980 a.d. 

Atisa arrived in Mnah-ris (Gu-ge) in. ........ 1038 a.d. 

Atisa visited Great Tibet (Lhasa) in. ........ 1041 a.d. 

Atl&a died in . ^ . 1053 a.d. 

The great religious council of Mnah-ris under King Rtse-lde took place in . . 1075 a.d. 


The following is the genealogical tree of the Gu-ge and Ya-tshe kings, based on the above account:— 

Dpal-likhor-btsan 

"i __ 

I ! 

Skyid-lde-ni-ma-mgon Khri-Bkra-sis-rtsegs-dpal 

___i_ 

i i i 

Dpal-lde-rig-pa-nigon Lde-btsun-mgon Bkra-Sis-lde-nigon 

_I 

I I 

Hkhor-re (Ye-6es-hod) Sron-ne 


Naga-ra-dza Deba-ra-dza Lha-lde Hod-lde Byan-chub-hod 

1 

Rtse-lde 

« Hbar-lde 

Bkra-6is-lde 

i 

Bha-lde 

i 

Naga-de-ba 

Btsan-phyug-lde 

i 

Bkra-sis-lde 

Grags-btsan-lde 

Grags-pa-lde 

i 

’A-so-lde 

_ i 

i i 

Hdzin-dar-rmal ’An-na-rmal 

Rehu-rmal 
Sah-gha-rmal 
Hdzin-dar-rmal 

i 

’A-hdziri-rmal 

i 

Ka-lan-rmal 


From Pu-hrahs :— 


Bsod-nams-lde (Pun(ya)-rmal) 

i 

Pra-ti-rmal 


Par-tab-rma) 
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This genealogical tree differs from that of the Bodkimor (compare Schlagintweit’s tables) in the following 
points :—(1) Bha-lde and Nagadeba are, according to the Bodkimor, one and the same person. (2) The Bodkimor 
inserts a king, A-rog-lde, between Grags-pa-lde and ’A-so (A-sog)-lde. (3) According to the Bodhimbr , San-gha- 
rmal and IJdzin-dar-rmal are brothers. (4) Pra-ti-rmal is called in the Bodkimor Prite-rmaL Several other names 
are also slightly different. Let me add that the Indian name of Gu-ge is GoggadeSa (Jonaraja’s Rajatarangini , 
v. 1106); for Gogga, or Gugga, see Cunningham in JASB., xiv, p. 80; xvii, p. 159. 

Of King Btsan-phyug-lde it is stated that he went to Ya-tshe, a place which I have not yet succeeded in 
tracing on any map. This statement may mean either a change of capital or a jump to a minor branch of the line. 
Btsan-phyug-lde was possibly a younger brother of a king and received the town of Ya-tshe as his portion, whilst 
the principal line continued to reign at Mtho-ldin. Thus we learn from the above account that another line of 
kings of the Lde dynasty (probably also the descendants of some younger brother of a Gu-ge king) reigned in 
Pu-hrahs. As the kings of Ya-tshe made valuable offerings to the Buddhist cause, they may have been in great 
favour with the lamas and their chroniclers. Therefore their pedigree was preserved, whilst that of the kings of 
flthe principal line was allowed to drop into oblivion. As the names of the later Ya-tshe kings would suggest, the 
dynasty became more and more Hinduized. As the syllable rmal frequently occurs in the names of the kings of 
Ya-tshe, we may call this dynasty the Rmal dynasty. The word rmal probably corresponds to the Indian malla. 
Malla dynasties are known to have existed in Nepal and neighbouring countries from early times. Their fame 
may have induced the Ya-tshe kings to adopt their name. 

When the line of the Ya-tshe kings came to an end, a prince of Pu-hrahs was invited to become king of 
Ya-tshe, and he also received a Hindu name. 

As we know from d’Andrada’s account (UIndia Orientate . . . descritta da Michelangelo Lualdi Romano , 
Rome, 1653, pp. 361-6), a king [of Gu-ge ?] reigned at Tsa-pa-rah in 162^ a.d. His name was possibly Khri- 
Bkra-£is-grags-pa-lde, as suggested by the Tabo inscription. This name /is a combination of the names of two 
early Ya-tshe kings, and thus speaks in favour of a close, family connexion between the Ya-tshe and Tsa-pa-rah 
dynasties. 

My thanks are due to Dr. F. W. Thomas for his translation of severajt difficult passages. 



MINIS 


IV. The Chronicles of Cig-tan 



<SL 


When I travelled in the territory of the old principality of Cig-tan in Ladakh, in 
1906, I was told that the present ex-chief of Cig-tan was in possession of a chronicle. 
The ex-chief, who then resided at Dkar-dkyil, asserted, however, that the original copy of 
the chronicle had disappeared. As, nevertheless, his father had compelled him in 
former years to learn the chronicle by heart, he was ready to dictate it to my munshi, 
\ e-ses-rig-hdzin of Kha-la-rtse. The latter wrote down the tale afresh, and from his 
copy the following text is taken. 

The principality is situated on a small tributary of the Indus, which falls into this 
river opposite to the village of Mdah. The valley stretches from south to north, 
and in its best days the principality may have extended over about 50 kilometres in 
the valley. 

In the Chronicles of Ladalkh the principality is mentioned for the first time under 
Hj am-dbyans-rnam-rgyal in the sixteenth century. There the name of the country is 
given as Pu-rig (Bu-rig). At that time the chief of Pu-rig (Cig-tan) had embraced 
Muhammadanism, and he was involved in a war between the Ladakhis and Baltis. 
In the seventeenth century the principality was again involved in a war between the 
Ladakhis under Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal and the Khri-Sultan of Dkar-rtse. Since then 
it is not again mentioned in the Ladakhi Chronicles. 

I 

TEXT 

'• /. ' ; ’; . \ 

i 

| I ^YTYl!** , PY* , ^’ w py§’*ta*a’ I 

^pY^-irY;- | | Y^*Y35|Ji*zr*q|y^ | | 

iCy^yy*»i|?r||^ | 

|| 

^V^ , ^*3*j}y§*5yy^ , $yyyyYT^y3Y‘»pyi’® , ^^ J s* s <Sj ! i | | 

W^’^*^‘$Y^Y*TY^*YV§’Y**€Vy^Y^ | ^* 71 I I ^Y*|*y 

w , ^y^Y»pyyi|**j'£**& | ^•s^ , ^yy*^Yy^y^Yy^V»f 1;; y s \Y.5*3Y ; 7 | ^Y^py*rciygyy 
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| ^gy aV^Y‘*l• ||*pn’ , E|j*| * *a | WR*|jy a i*l* 

«jy*|ij*m | 

^ * P V 01 * J9* 1 *TT *4 ,! |*»* ^ I 

y Yya^ywVYfyzj-^yora^y^ | 

^yzra,^*arpi|*:|?i*j|*| | 

ipy"? | J ^y*y s f : '>|*rz! | y^ydBy^ijS^ra | | ^'^•^•p^jyo^y^ | 

| | *pyyyy»c;*oryy*)p<;^ | UlC^yyyjiyar Z1 •Tfj'-Jip;^ | uic;* 

yyyjiyq'yflpyqs*) | | ar«c;*zra 1 ^*l]*| || 

C\ C\ C\ -V. -V, *v,C\ ,, -v, -v* -v— -v C\ -k. 

irwsk's I yy^yvgy^^’SbjSYia | I ^•a^«)'qc;’»| i i^*^*f5 1 ^-a’*rg-’!|^?i < 

ufyaS, I pc;*=J|^''Ti , ar'^*jj|<]sj-a^*^ | pey^ | sy ^y^p-yni^ | | y 

ui*a'*X"^c;'flf ,| !^*»l , °i , ’|'«| 5 i^'^ , ^’«,^ ! ’|'^ ] jgar&yyary ttj^j*•‘V^ jq• e^*|*ra | ^*r^£*ycyjr 
Siy |*i | ^•yv**5yq*i3rivy;« , Aiy'|*i | ®‘0,^sr»i*5^ , ai*wijr^-^?i | • ijy q • unjt 5y | ®i*cyy 

q'tylySJrS*! | wrlyg^’q'wcq'qyy s*i I UFI * a} * • JJ* <a|f iyj * z • 2^»j * ^[ ^i | ®r z' yrq - wi'yr?rqy im \ 

yrfl’qyq'WVZyjjpiy |j*| | | y ^•i?eyr«f‘ 5 yq»yy 
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TRANSLATION 

Originally the forefather called Lord Ltsah-mkhan-Malig, Avho is the con¬ 
structor of the castles of Dar-go, Kug-so, and Cig-tan, came from Bru-sad in Gyi-lid, 
and arrived before Dar-go. When he arrived there, he was carrying a stick of walnut 
[wood in his hand]. As he perceived that there was a beautiful site and water, he planted 
the dry stick, and prayed :— 

If I should become a lord over all men, 

And if in this place a town should be founded, 

May this stick begin to grow ! 

Thus saying, he planted the tree and went to sleep. When he awoke and looked 
about, he saw buds growing out of the dry stick. Then he built a town. 

At that time two fairies (goddesses) called Ti-sug and Gah-ga-sug arrived [there] 
from Bru-sad in Gyi-lid. When these two fairies arrived there, the fairy of Dar-go 
spread out on the water from the other side of the stream a silk blanket, invited them, 
and brought them to Dar-go. When they arrived at Dar-go, Ltsah-mkhan-Malig built 
[another] castle, and placed both fairies, Ti-sug and Gah-ga-sug, inside this castle. 


«i 
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Then Ltsan-mkhan-Malig arrived at a place called Kug-so. As he perceived that 
there also was water and a beautiful site, he planted a dry stick of birch, and prayed:— 

If a town should come into existence in this place, 

And if I should become a lord over all men, 

May buds grow out of this birch [stick]. 

Thus saying he went to sleep. When he awoke and looked about, there were buds 
growing out of the birch [stick]. He then remained there also and founded a town. 
There he built three castles. One of them he called Kra-kra castle, another one Kro-kro 
castle, and the third Pa-kro castle. There his subjects increased, and he remained 
there for many years. 

One day he arrived at the site of Cig-tan, and, looking about, perceived that the 
whole place was beautiful. As he also perceived that it was a beautiful site to build 
a castle, he brought men from Dar-go and Kug-so. At Chor-bad were two carpenters 
called Tsan-hdas-pa, father and son. He sent to call them, and brought them [there] 
to build the castle. [Thus] he built the castle of Cig-tan and called it Ro-zi-mkbar. 
Then, in course of time, a town came there into existence. 

Whilst the forefather, Lord Ltsan-mkhan-Malig, resided at the castle, and 
governed the whole country, a son, Tshe-rin-Malig, was born to him. To Tshe-rin- 
Malig ’A-hdam-Malig was born ; to ’A-hdam-Malig ’Am-zed was born ; to ’Am-zed 
’Am-rod was born ; to ’Am-rod ’A-zid-tham was born ; to ’A-zid-tham ’A-li-bag-so 
was born ; to ’A-li-bag-so ’A-ha-dam was born ; to ’A-ha-dam ’A-dam-Malig was born ; 
to ’A-dam-Malig ’A-dam-mkhan was born ; from his time [they] were made to adhere 
to Muhammadanism. Then to ’A-dam-mkhan Hor-jo-mkhan was born; to Hor-jo- 
mkhan Ha-bib-mkhan was born; to Ha-bib-mkhan Ha-ni-pha-mkhan was born ; to 
Ha-ni-pha-mkhan Ma-li-ya-mkhan was born; to Ma-li-ya-mkhan Hu-sen-mkhan was 
born; to Hu-sen-mkhan Ga-bzan-phar was born. 

NOTES 

The Cig-tan chronicle reminds us for two reasons of the Balti chronicles. In the first place, like the Balti 
chronicles, it ignores the early Lamaist members among its chiefs, and in the second place it speaks of a faqir 
as the original ancestor of its line of chiefs. 

If the chronicles were the only documents referring to the principality that had survived the ravages of 
time, we should be led to the conclusion that the family of chieftains was Muhammadan from the time of its 
emigration from Gilgit down to the present time. Fortunately, an inscription by several Lamaist chiefs of Cig-tan 
has been preserved in the ruined monastery. It records the renovation of this convent and gives Ltsan-mkhan- 
bkra-Ms as the name of the principal chief of those times. Ltsan-mJchan means ‘ beggar ’ or ‘ faqir ’, and the 
name Ltsaii-mkhan may have been used as a dynastic name among this line of chiefs. 

Thus the chronicles fall into two unequal parts. The first part contains the legends of the origin of the race 
of chiefs and the principal towns, and the second part the names of the Muhammadan chiefs of Cig-tan, beginning 
with Tshe-rin-Malig, who embraced Islam in the sixteenth century. The first ancestor’s name was probably 
originally only Ltsaii-mkhan. When the present chronicle was compiled, the word Malig was added to this name 
simply to give it a somewhat Muhammadan sound. 

As regards the legend of the dry stick which begins to bud in answer to a prayer, it is told also at (.’hod, in 
Lahul. 1 The ancestor is stated to have emigrated from Bru-sad in Gyi-lid. Gyi-lid is the ordinary Tibetan 

1 Compare my collection, Die historiechen and mylhologischen Erinntningen der Lahouler, tale No. 12. 
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name of Gilgit; Bru-sad evidently stands for Bra-sal, a town in the close vicinity of Gilgit, if it is not part of 
Gilgit proper. The legend is thus of some interest, as pointing to the probable Hard origin of the dynasty. 

Let me add that Cig-tan as a local name is also found in the close vicinity of Leh. As the Rev. F. Peter of 
Leh informs me, part of the village of Chu-sod on the Indus is called Cig-tan, and there also is found a line 
of chiefs who call themselves after this place. I believe that the chiefs of Chu-Sod Cig-tan are related to the 
line of Bu-rig Cig-tan. Probably several members of the Bu-rig line who could not be trusted politically were 
transported in former times to Central Ladakh. They became the ancestors of the line of Chu-Sod Cig-tan 
chiefs. The following names of Chu-6od Cig-tan chiefs have been culled from documents, mostly of the times 
of the last independent kings of LadakhJo ’A-dam-mkhan, Jo Ma-ma (= Mahmud)-mkhan, Jo Si-lim-mkhan, 
Jo Ka-rim-mkhan, Jo ’A-bhi-hdin ( =‘Abidin). 

According to the chronicles the Ro-zi castle of Cig-tan was first erected by Ltsan-mkhan-Malig, the fore¬ 
father of the dynasty. This is quite possible; but the present beautiful building is hardly more than four hundred 
years old. With regard to this building the tale of the two Balti artists, father and son, is also told. And their 
portraits are still among the wood carvings of the inner court of the castle. 

As regards the list of names of the Muhammadan chiefs of Cig-tan, it extends over about three and a half 
centuries, from 1550 a.d. to 1900 a.d. Allowing twenty-five years for each reign, the chiefs may be furnished with 
approximate dates, as follows :—• 


Tshe-rih-Malig . 

. 1550-1575 

’A-dam-mkhan 

. 1750-1775 

’A-hdam-Malig . 

. 1575-1600 

Hor-jo-mkhan 

. 1775-1800 

’ Am-zed 

. 1600-1625 

Ha-bib-mkhan 

. 1800-1825 

’Am-rod 

. 1625-1650 

Ha-ni-pha-mkhan . 

. 1825-1850 

’A-zid-tham 

. 1650-1675 

Ma-li-ya-mkhan 

. 1850-1875 

’A-li-bag-so 

. 1675-1700 

Hu-sen-mkhan 

. 1875-1900 

’A-ha-dam. 

. 1700-1725 

Ga-bzan-phar 

. after 1900 


’A-dam-Malig . . . 1725—1750 the present ex-chief. 

The occurrence of the Hard word lhani, king, among these names is of some interest, as again pointing to the 
Dard origin of the dynasty (see Cunningham, Laddk, p. 33). The word mkhan, which is found in several names, 
is, of course, the Tibetan rendering of the Mughal title Khan (Khakan). The note on ’A-hdam-mkhan is to be 
understood as meaning that under him the spread of Islam among the subjects was taken up with greater 
energy. It had been introduced about two centuries before. It is remarkable that Ra-him-mkhan of Cig-tan, who 
was executed by Zorawar, is not mentioned in the above list (see Tshe-brtan's Account of the Dogra Wars, infra). 
An inscription referring to A-hdam-Malig, who reigned c. 1575-1660 a.t>., was found in Cig-tan. It is No. 194 of 
my collection recording a remission of taxes during his reign; several of the persons whom it mentions have 
names which are half-Muhammadan, half-Buddhist. Inscription No. 195, which seems to belong to the same 
times, gives no names. No inscription mentions any of the other chiefs. 

As we learn from Dr. K. Marx’ account of a journey to Cig-tan, the village of Kug-so is still in possession of 
a beautiful grove of old birch-trees, the only birch-trees in Ladakh. Dr. Marx was also the first European to 
describe the ancient Buddhist temple in the now Muhammadan town of Cig-tan. (See his article ‘ Eine 
arztliche Missionsreise im Jahre 1890 ’, Eben-Ezer, Leipzig, 1897, p. 62.) 
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V. The Genealogy of the Chiefs of Sod 

The following genealogy was obtained from Sher-‘Ali-Khan, the present ex-chief 
of Sod, who has a house at Sod (Yul-ba-ltag), as well as at Bilargo. On a visit to 
Dkar-dkyil, in 1914, I was told that the chief was just then at . Bilargo. Therefore 
I dispatched Phun-tshogs, my munshi, to visit him in that place, and to see if he 
were in possession of a genealogy of his family. Sher-‘A1I-Khan actually produced a 
document written in Urdu, containing the pedigree of his family. With regard thereto 
the chief said that the oldest MS. of it had been destroyed in previous wars ; - but 
that the family had taken care to restore the pedigree from memory, as best they 
could, soon after its loss. 

Phun-tshogs copied the one-sheet Urdu manuscript in Tibetan characters, and 
added to it a few notes in Tibetan, which the chieftain was good enough to dictate 
to him. The additional notes are put in brackets. 

The principality was very small. It comprised only the valley of a tributary 
of the Wakka river, coming down from the Hamoting-pass and falling into the 
Wakka river between Pas-kyum and Dkar-dkyil. 

The village of Yul-ba-ltag may be traced on the survey map, on which it is spelt 
Yuhbatak. A little to the north-east of this place on the map there occurs the word 
Piu ( spe-hu , spi-hu, ‘ tower ’). This may mark the site of one of the ancient castles. 

TIBETAN TEXT 
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TRANSLATION 

The Genealogy of the Chiefs of Sod Castle 

The great minister Khra-khra-Khan. After him [came] the chief Za-gyir-mad 
(man?). In his time his power reached from Wan-la to the Gyin-yal (Gyid-yal?) 
River. After him [came] the chief Rgyal-Malig. After him there lived a chief 
called Chief Nam-rud. After him [came] Hor-jo-Khan. After him [came] the Chief 
Ldo-ro. After him [came] the Chief Tshe-rin-Malig. After him [came] the Chief Sul-tan- 
Malig. After him [came] Mah-mad-Sul-tan-Khan. After him [came] Mig-za-Sul-tan- 
Khan. [Then]’A-dam-Malig-Khan. [Then] Malig-Sul-tan. After him [came] Mag-ram- 
beg. [Then] Jan-gyir-beg. After him [came] Ya-ya-Khan. [Then] Sa-lam-Khan. 
[Then] Mah-di-Khan. [Then] ’Ag-bar-’A-li-Khan. [Then] Ser-’A-li-Khan. 

[The line of all these chiefs is descended from a Gyil-gyid chief whose name was 
Great Minister Khra-khra-Khan. This chief was in possession of three castles. The 
name of the village belonging to Pa-sar castle is Yul-ba-ltag. It is also called castle of 
Mkhah-hdror (‘ fairy-castle 5 ). Together with Sod castle there are three [castles]. 

When the army of the Mongolians arrived, Mah-mad-Sul-tan-Khan gained a victory 
over them. The chieftains of Cig-tan, as well as those of Pa-skyum, are also descended 
from the family of Sul-tan-Khan. A sister of Khri-Sul-tan-Khan became Mah-di-Khan s 
wife, and [a son called] Ya-ya-Khan was born. 

In the days of the Chief Sa-lam-Khan an army of the Sin-pa (Dogras) arrived here, 
and Pa-sar, the castle of Sod, was destroyed. Sa-lam-Khan was fettered with iron chains; 
he went to Kashmir, and died there. After Sa-lam-Khan had died, his son, called 
Mah-di-Khan, was made Kar-dar over all that had been under his father. He was tax- 
free. But at the time of the Bandabast he was taxed at 130 rupees.] 

NOTES 

The genealogy of the Sod chiefs should be compared with that of the Cig-tan chiefs, to which it forms a valuable 
addition. The last ancestor of both lines of chiefs is Tshe-rin-Malig, or No. 7 in descent in the above line of 
chieftains and No. 2 in the Cig-tan line. As pointed out by me in my notes on the chronicles of Cig-tan, we are 
obliged to insert a number of centuries between Btsan-mkhan-(or Faqir)-Malig, the first member of the Cig-tan 
pedigree, and Tshe-rin-Malig, the second member of the same. The value of the Sod pedigree rests in the fact that 
it gives the names of five hitherto unknown members of the common ancestry of both houses, who have to be 
placed between Btsan-mkhan-Malig and Tshe-rin-Malig. These are the names from Za-gyir-mad to Ldo-ro. 
Khra-khra-Khan, who is found at the head of the Sod genealogy, is evidently identical with Btsan-mkhan-Malig 
of Cig-tan; this seems to be proved by the evidence. For according to the Cig-tan chronicle Kra-kra 
was the name of one of the castles erected by Btsan-mkhan-Malig, and, as lord of this castle, he might well have 
accepted the name of Khra-khra-Khan. That this line of chieftains actually came from Gilgit is also attested by 
the Cig-tan chronicles. The common origin of the Cig-tan and Sod families is further attested by a little note found 
in the above text, viz. that the Pa-sar castle is also called Mkhah-hdror (— Mkhah-hgro, fairy ) castle, lhis 
name reminds us of the tale of Btsan-mkhan-Malig’s reception by fairies, when he arrived in the Cig-tan district 
{see the Cig-tan chronicle). 

With regard to the Gyin-yal (Gyid-yal ?) River, I am told that the Gilgit River is meant. This particular 
passage of the above text means that the kingdom of these ancient Dard chiefs once extended from W an-la, near 
Kha-la-rtse, to the districts close to Gilgit. It would thus have comprised Baltistan, Pu-rig, and Lower Ladakh, 
or the old duchies of the Khri-Sultans of Dkar-rtse, the Pu-rig Sultans, and the various Balti duchies. I can w ell 
imagine that this assertion is true; for in three of the old genealogies of these chieftains, in those of Skar-rdo, 
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Cig-tan, and Sim-sa-mkhar-bu, I have come upon traces of a tale of their common Faqir origin. Besides, the 
Wan-la inscription of the Bcu-gcig-zal temple shows us plainly that the old Dard kingdom may well have extended 
up to Wan-la. But already in very early times—say before 1000 a.d. —this kingdom must have split up into 
various little independent states. 

The statement that Khra-khra-Khan was in possession of three castles is followed by the names of two castles 
only, viz. Pa-sar and Sod, both situated at Yul-ba-ltfg, near Dkar-dkyil. Possibly the Kra-kra castle has to be 
added. 

The statement that not only the chiefs of Cig-tan, but also those of Pas-kyum, were related to the Sod chiefs, 
is in agreement with local popular tradition. Besides, the following fact speaks in favour of it. When the line of 
Pas-kyum chiefs became extinct, their property at Pas-kyum was seized by the family of Cig-tan chiefs, in 
particular by Ga-bzan-phar of Cig-tan. At present the Pas-kyum estate is in possession of Ga-bzan-phar’s son, 
Muhibb-'AH-Khan, who is married to Shahar-Begam, daughter of Rehan-‘Ali-Khan of Hunza. Ga-bzan-phar’s 
younger brother, Jaffar-Khan, still resides at Cig-tan. In the above text the family name of the Cig-tan- 
Sod chiefs is given as Sul-tan-Khan ; according to the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs it is Pu-rig-Sul.-tan. 

A Kardar is a kind of district magistrate who has to collect the taxes. Bandobast (or handobast,-sahib) is 
a title given by the natives to the officer who undertook the first great settlement survey of the country. 


VI. 


The Genealogy of the Sra-sra-mun Chiefs of Sim-sa-mkhar-bu Castle, 
according to the Tale of Sah-ban of Ki-no 

The following account of Sim-sa-mkhar-bu and surrounding districts was dictated 
to Phun-tshogs, my munshi, by a certain Sah-ban, of Bras, when I was on my tour 
through Pu-rig in 1914. Sali-ban claims to be a descendant of the old line of Bard 
chiefs who once resided at the castle of Sim-sa-mkhar-bu. He is now an old man, 
and claims to be 98 years of age. When he began to tell his tale, there were several 
other Bards present in the bungalow. But, when Sah-ban had finished the recital of 
his pedigree, I noticed that all these Bards smiled and suddenly left the room. Next 
morning I met two_ of them and asked what was the reason for that extraordinary 
behaviour, whereupon they replied that they had felt disgusted with the old man’s 
lies. Then they told me that Sah-ban had represented himself in his pedigree as a 
direct descendant of Sra-sra-mun in the male line, whereas he was only a descendant 
from him in the female line. They then gave me some additional information about 
Si-lim’s daughter, Raj-Si-kim, and her marriage to Sah-ban’s father, Sa-lam. This 
additional note is marked by brackets in the Tibetan text. They also added that 
the proper name of the Balti king who once ruled over the district was Sher-‘All-Khan. 
This addition was also put in brackets. 

As regards the size of the little principality, it may have comprised the valley 
of the Bras River, above its confluence with the Shingo-Shigar River, including in its 
best days the Bras Valley. The language of the whole district is Bard. 

TIBETAN TEXT 
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TRANSLATION 


The Genealogy op the Sra-sra-mun Chiefs of Sim-sa-mkhar-bu Castle, 

ACCORDING TO THE TALE OF SaJI-BAN OF Kl-NO 

The chief of Mkhar-bu called Sra-sra-mun came from Hunze-Nagar. After him 
[came] Ser-’A-li. On Ser-’A-li [followed] Ta-yibs. After him [came] Si-lim. After 
him [came] Pha-kyir (Faqir). After Pha-kyir, Bo-trins was born. After him [came] 
Si-lim. After him [the line came to an end, and a daughter only, called Raj-Si-kim, 
remained]. 

Then Sa-lam, the son of the forefather Hu-sen, [became Raj-Si-kim’s consort]. 
After Sa-lam [followed] Sah-ban, then ’Ab-dul-la, then Go-lam. 

In the beginning the King of China ruled as far as the town of Kha-cul (Kashmir). 
Instead of taxes the Chinese used to carry off seven girls every year. In one year 
it was the turn of a Pir or Mu-sul-man priest’s daughter [to go to China]. This girl 
went before her father and cried bitterly. Therefore the father asked her why she 
cried so much ; and the girl said ‘ I cry because the Chinese will carry me off for 
taxes ’. Then the father (through the powers of religion) caused the Chinese king to 
arrive [in Kashmir] at the time of dinner. [There] he wrote a letter to the effect that 
the girl was not to be carried off, and the king returned to his own country. 

In the time of the Chinese the Bo-dro-masjid of Kha-cul was erected. Then, 
through a war, [a king] called Tsag arose. Then another one, called Tahi-mur, followed. 
After him a king rose again out of our own midst, called Khri-Sul-tan. Then the duke 
of the Skar-rdo-rock called [’A-li-Ser-Khan] arrived, and built a castle called Go-sen. 
After him came the king of La-dvags, called Sar-lha-chen, and by [his] strong castle- 
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ward, called Rab-rgyas, the Lha-mo-can castle was erected. After that a lady of 
Pa-skyum, called Ril-ti, was married to the king [of La-dvags]. At that time the 
Pa-skyum [chief] erected the two castles of Rgyal-mo-mkhar and Byu-ru-mkhar. 
The [chief of] Pa-skyum used to pay taxes to the great Ladakhi king. The chief of 
Pa-skyum was called Ra-yim-Khan. The [official] who ruled over Hem-babs (Dras) 
under [the king of] La-dvags, was called Jo-mal. 

The castle of Sim-sa-mkhar-bu was destroyed by the Sin-pa in the Sin-pa 
(Dogra) war. 

NOTES 

The first part of the text contains a short genealogy of the old Dard chiefs of $im-6a~mkhar-bu. It is short, 
because the names of so many members have been forgotten ; and I believe that several of its members are now 
in the wrong place. Still, with regard to a district where every other kind of information fails, it is of some value, 
as containing the names of at least some of its ancient chiefs. It contains all that Sah-ban could remember of his 
mother’s tales. As regards the name of the first ancestor, the first syllable contains the title sra, this being the 
Dard word for Tibetanj'o, £ chief,’ . prince.’ The following two syllables, viz. sra, mun , are no longer understood; 
but I believe that they once more contain the title of sra, followed by the word mun[i], Buddhist monk. It is not 
impossible that here, as well as in Baltistan and in Cig-tan, a 4 religious beggar ’ was placed at the head of the line. 
This idea of a mendicant ancestor is once more expressed by the occurrence of the word Pha-hjir (Faqir) among 
the following members of the pedigree. 

The second part of the tale contains a half-legendary account of the abolition of the custom of sending girls 
to China instead of taxes. There may be some historical foundation in this story ; for it is well known that girls 
from Kashmir, and probably also from Dardistan, were much in demand for Oriental harems in former days. 
That Kashmir was actually under China in Tang times has been fully proved by Sir A. Stein in his Ancient 
Khotan (i, p. 13). But, instead of a Muhammadan priest, the original form of the tale may have meant a Buddhist or 
Hindu priest. With regard to the assertion that the Bo-dro-masjid (Tibetan mosque) was erected in those early 
Chinese days, I have come to the following conclusion :—There are several Bo-dro-masjids in Srinagar, and one of 
them is evidently the Jama‘ masjid. Referring to these, Pandit Anant Kaul says in his Jammu and Kashmir 
State, on p. 57, ‘ The site of the mosque is considered sacred by the Buddhists also, and even now men from 
Ladakh visit the Jama masjid and call it by its old name, Tsitsung Tsublak Kang.’ Tsublak Kang is evidently 
intended for Tsug-lag-khan, the ordinary Tibetan word for old Buddhist temples. The word Tsitsung is 
unintelligible to me. Anant Kaul further says, 4 The Jama masjid was built originally by Sikander in 1404 with 
the materials of a large stone temple constructed by King Tarapida (693-7 a.d.). . . . There are remains of several 
stone temples round this mosque, whose builders are not known.’ This note, evidently based on Sir Aurel Stein’s 
researches in Kashmir, plainly states that the origin of the stone temple, which forms the groundwork of the 
famous niosque, actually goes back to the times of the Chinese Tang dynasty. Tarapida’s temple, or at least 
some of the surrounding stone temples, may have been Buddhist, not Hindu, originally. Hence the veneration 
paid to the mosque by Tibetan Buddhists. 

The third part of the above account contains a succession of dynasties or empires which ruled over the 
Pu-rig district, according to the tales received by Sah-ban from his mother. The times of Chinese rule were followed 
by those of a certain Tsag, it is said. It is possible that the word Tsag is identical with the word Ckak, the name 
of a dynasty of Kashmir kings who ruled in the second half of the sixteenth century. In that case the name 
would appear to be in the wrong place in the above account : it would have to be placed at least after Timur. 
The occurrence of the name Tahi-mur ( = Timur) in this connexion is of particular interest. The above account is, 
so far, the only West Tibetan document that makes mention of one of Chingis Khan’s successors as overlord 
over the country. But we know for certain, from Central Tibetan accounts, that Kublai Khan ruled over Ladakh, 
and that he even carried out a census of that country (see S. Ch. Das, JASB. 1904, Extra Number, p. 99). 
In 1399 a.d. Timur passed through Jammu on his way to Samarkand. From Jammu he went on a short 
expedition through the mountains of Kashmir. The Khri-Sultans are the famous chiefs of Dkar-rtse in the 
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Suru valley. Their power certainly extended np to the Zoji-la. Sher-‘All-Khan of Baltistan is the famous Balti 
ldng who in about 1550-80 a.d. united all Baltistan and successfully overran Ladakh. The old Balti castle of 
Go-Sen has disappeared. Below its site we now find the village of Go-Sen (map : Goshun), less than a mile 
north-west of Dras. The old Ladakhi castle of Lha-mo-can has also disappeared; but a village of that name is 
found a little more than a mile south-east of Dras (map: Lamachun). The,name given here as-that of the 
Ladakhi king is only a title. It means * Great Divinity (mahddeva) of the East ’. Lha-chen (great divinity, 
mahadeva) was the dynastic name of the first West Tibetan dynasty; but it was also much used by the 
second dynasty. From the Ladakhi chronicles it becomes evident that the Ladakhi kings repeatedly 
entered into matrimonial relations with the chiefs of Pas-kyum, but the name Bil-ti cannot be found 
there. The two castles built by the Pas-kyum chiefs are no longer in existence. They were erected 
on two rocks facing one another on opposite banks of the Dras river, about one mile east of Dras. As 
regards the family of Ladakhi officials called Jo-mal (vice-chiefs), their descendants are still found in the Dras 
valley. According to Moorcroft (ii, p. 42), half of the taxes of the Dras district had, in 1820, to he sent to 
Kashmir. Extensive ruins of the old castle of Mkhar-bu may still be inspected on the top of a rock above the 
trade road, say half a mile below the bungalow of Mkhar-bu. 


VII. Ahmad-Shah’s Chronicles of Baltistan 

According to G. T. Vigne 

G. T. Vigne visited Baltistan in 1835 a.d., at a time when this state was still 
practically independent. He gained the confidence of the Dmag-dpon (duke or chief) 
of the state, and received much valuable information from him. People told him that 
the chief was in possession of a rare book or MS. (possibly the chronicles). He could, 
however, not get hold of it, although he repeatedly asked Ahmad-Shah to let him see 
it. Ahmad-Shah assured him that he had always understood that it was destroyed 
in the great fire during the time of chief Zufur-I\han. Then Vigne says (ii, p. 253): 
4 He one day produced a book, which he had bought of a travelling pedler, and asked 
me what it was. It was a testament, highly ornamented with paintings, and the text 
was, I have no doubt, Armenian, though I do not understand anything of the 
language.’ It must have been the pictures which induced Vigne to believe that the 
book was a testament. But this short passage suffices to show that in 1835 the chronicles 
of Baltistan were probably no longer existent at Skar-rdo. The greater is the value of 
Ahmad-Shah’s account of Balti history, as communicated to Vigne. Ahmad-Shah 
may have had to learn the chronicles by heart, just as was the case in the Cig-tan 
family (see the Chronicles of Cig-tan). In spite of this loss it is very probable that certain 
historical books are still existent in Baltistan. Not only may several old books have 
been preserved in the castles of minor chiefs, but also the lost chronicles of Skar-rdo 
may have been re-written at a more recent time. As I am told, the Baltis make use of 
a particular kind of script, which runs from right to left. As Professors A. Fischer and 
Hultzsch tell me, it is not based on any form of Arabic character, but rather resembles 
the Indian form of script. I have, with difficulty, obtained a short specimen of this 
script. It is found in vol. iii of the Linguistic Survey of India, p. 33. But no traveller 
has as yet succeeded in purchasing an original volume of Balti literature. 

It may be questioned whether the Balti chronicles have a right to range among 
the chronicles of vassal chiefs of the kings of Leh. To this let me reply that the history 
of Baltistan was for many years hound up with West Tibetan history. During the times 
of the Great Tibetan empire (before Glan-dar-ma) Baltistan appears to have formed 
part of it. The foundation of the great monastery of Skar-chuh-rdo-dbyin (probably 
Skar-rdo) is stated to have taken place in the Rgya district, Rgya then being the capital 
of Ladakh (c. 804 a.d.). The greatest Buddhist priest of Baltistan, Sbal-te-dgra- 
bcom, who erected the famous Skyor-lun monastery 1 in the vicinity of Skar-rdo and 
Si-dkar (Ba-sho valley) in a.d. 1168, was a regular member of the Lamaist church. It 
was the introduction of Muhammadanism in particular which alienated the Baltis from 
their Ladakhi neighbours. But even then the history of both nations remained inter- 


1 Another monastery of the same name seems to exist in Central Tibet. 
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woven. Now it is the Ladakhis who reign for a time in Baltistan; then, again, the 

. a Itis overrun Ladakh. For this reason we shall do well to collect what remains of 
Haiti chronicles. 


ENGLISH TEXT 

(\ igne. Travels in Kashmir, Ladak . . . , London, 1842, vol. ii, pp. 251 ff.) 

At one period, as they now relate, the royal race was nearly extinct, the last Gylfo 
(Rgyal-po) having left an only daughter, whose hand was sought in marriage by twelve 
vuzirs or great men of the country; and ere a choice was made, a Fakir, holding a rod 
. gold in one hand and a purse containing the same metal in the other, was observed 
sitting on a large stone in the village of Shikari (Si-dkar). He was always to be found 
there, and appeared to have made it at once his resting-place and his home; and he soon 
acquired a reputation for extraordinary sanctity,—and the more so, as no one could tell 
whence he came. The young Begum was given to him by the consent of all parties 
and to this union the Rajahs not only of Iskardo (Skar-rdo), but of Katakchund 
j v mr " man ; K hartaksho of the maps), Parkuta, Tolti, Rondu (Ron-mdo), and Astor 
trace the origin of their families. To this day, when the heir apparent arrives at 
> ears o discretion, he is seated on the same stone, which is called the Burdo-Nest 

n r ?°r ™ n ' St ° lie . ?) ’ ' ' ' “ great state > amidst the shouts of the assembled 
mul Rude. The reigning Gylfo (Rgyal-po) first makes him salaam, and afterwards the 
inhabitants of Shikari (Si-dkar) present their homage. Then the principal com¬ 
manders of the army, of which there are more than one hundred, come forward with 
their congratulations and their presents. Then follows the game of the Chaughan 
(po o)..., shooting at a mark with matchlocks or arrows, at full gallop, and the musicians 
and dancing girls display their attractions to the surrounding crowd, and the young 

y o (Rgyal-po) proceeds thence to the Harem, where he receives the compliments of 
his lady relatives. r 

But the more authentic knowledge of their history, as detailed to me by Ahmed 
Shall, commences with Ali Sher Khan, who built the great stone aqueduct by which 
water is brought across the valley from the Satpur stream, and by which, also, a quantity 
of usef ul soil that would otherwise be washed away is banked up and preserved. He 
built also the fort on the rock, and raised an elevated platform, planted with chunars 
(llatanas), close under the Killah (Qila), and containing the tombs of the Gylfos 
(Rgyal-pos). YV hen he and his son, and successor, Ahmed Khan, were dead, Abdui and 
Adam Khan, his other sons, quarrelled, and Abdul Khan, who built some of the Durwasus 
{ arwaza) or gates, already noticed, so oppressed the neighbouring Rajahs, that they 
sought assistance from the Mogul Emperor of Delhi, Aurangzyb, who sent an army from 
Kashmir. Upon which, Abdul Khan made his submission, and the brothers then went 

m person before the Mogul, who told them to divide the succession; but they died on 
txieir return in Kashmir. 
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Shamrad or Shall Murad, son of Ahmed Khan, was presented with a jaghir 
(jdgir, ‘ rent-free land ’) in Kashmir, by the Mogul, and Ahmed Shah used to complain 
to me that he did not now (1835) enjoy the revenue of it. He also told me that the 
KiUah (Qila) was in vain besieged by the troops of Aurangzyb ; that they brought 
elephants with them (which I can scarcely believe to have been the fact), and that he had 
now in the castle some old guns, drums, armour, etc., and implements of war, which 
they had left behind them, and which, by some mistake, I neglected to see. 

Shamrad or Shah Murad Khan was succeeded by Rafir-Khan, who was followed by 
Sultan Murad, who re-took Ladak (it having been previously taken by Ali Sher Khan, 
and lost by his son), and made himself master of Gilghit, Nagyr, Hunzeh (Hunza), and 
Chitral. He is said to have built the bridge near the KiUah (Qila) of Chitral. The name 
of the first Ali Sher Khan, or Shah Murad, is stiU to be seen upon a mosque at Ladak. 

In the time of Zufur Khan, the castle of Iskardo (Skar-rdo) was destroyed by fire, 
and much that was valuable was burnt with it. . . . Zufur Khan took the castle of 
Iskardo (Skar-rdo) from the Keluncheh (probably Blcah-blon-che, ‘ great minister ’), a sect 
or family who came from Purik. He was young when the Keluncheh usurped the throne 
of Iskardo, and afterwards, by turning them out, acquired the name of Ghazi. 

The Keluncheh were not Shiahs, as are the Little Tibetians, but were heretics from 
either the Suni, or the Shiah persuasion—following the doctrines of a Syud who came 
from Kashmir in the time of Rafir Khan, and wrote a book containing his own idea 
of the faith. In common with the Shiahs he does not respect the three first Caliphs, 
but venerates the memory of Ayesha, the daughter of Abubekr; and Hafza, daughter of 
Osman, who were both wives of the prophet, who, as such, he affirms, are worthy of 
honour also. In these, and some other respects, he differs from the Shiahs, but the 
Rajah and inhabitants of Khopalu (Kha-pu-lu), Sbighur (Si-dkar), and Purik adopt 
his doctrines. 

Ali Sher Khan . . . father of Ahmed Shah, the present Gylfo (Rgyal-po), signalized 
himself by taking the castle of Shighur (Si-dkar), and making prisoners of an invading 
army from Ladak. 

He left two sons, Ahmed Shah of Iskardo (Skar-rdo) and GholAm-Shah, the Rajah 
of Parkuta on the Indus: who both reigned at the last-mentioned places, in consequence 
of the will of their father. . . . The territories of Ahmed Shah are extended from Chorbut 
(Chos-hbad) to Husara (Astor) inclusive. Chitral, the country of Shah Kator, has long 
been independent of Little Tibet (Baltistan), and the rajahs of Gilghit, Nagyr, and 
Hunzeh (Hunza) by no means owned him as their superior. But besides those already 
mentioned, Ahmed Shah was monarch of Khopalu (Kha-pu-lu), Shighur (Si-dkar), 
Keris (Kye-ris), Katakchund (Mkhar-mah), Tolti, Parkuta, and Royal or Rondu 
(Ron-mdo). On his seal, as that of a Shiah prince, are inscribed the following words 


Ali sher an dawur-dadgur Kez-o-yaft 
Ahmed Shah bur ada zufur. 


Translation : 


Ali, the lion of that just God, through whom 
Ahmed Shah obtained victory over his enemies. 


B b 
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He had five or six sons; the eldest, whose name was, I think, Shah Murad, died 
just before I visited Iskardo (Skar-rdo) for the first time. He was a young man of great 
promise, and universally regretted. He died, it appeared, of fever, and amongst other 
remedies employed to cure him, I remember that one was having no furniture in his 
room but what was of a blue or green colour. . . . His own brother, Mohamed Shah, -was by 
no means his equal in abilities, and having been intrusted with the government of 
Husara (Astor), by way of trial, abused his authority in such a manner, and showed 
himself so incompetent as a ruler, that his father determined to disinherit him, in favour 
of Mohamed Ali Khan, a son by another wife, daughter of the Shighur (Si-dkar) Rajah, 
whereas the mother of the deceased prince and Mohamed Shah was a daughter of the 
Rajah of Katakchund (Mkhar-man), from which family it was usual for the Gylfos 
(Rgyal-pos) of Iskardo (Skar-rdo) to select a wife, as the mother of the lieir-apparent. 
In consequence of this determination Mahomed Shah quarrelled with his father, and 
ran off, accompanied by two or three adherents, and put himself under the protection of 
Gulab Singh’s Sikh lieutenant, at the castle in Purik (Bu-rig), near the frontier. 

This happened after my first visit to Iskardo (Skar-rdo),in 1835, and from that time 
he became a puppet in the hands of Gulab Singh (of Jammu), who amused him, and 
worried Ahmed Shah, by promising to make him governor of Iskardo (Skar-rdo), if 
ever he took the country. Young Mohamed Ali Khan had been placed on the 
inauguration stone, and received the homage of his future subjects. He was about 
thirteen years of age, short, and very stout, with a mild and intelligent expression of 
countenance, and very fond of field sports. . . . Mirza Hyder is a little boy, a younger 
brother of Mohamed Ali Khan. Achmet Ali Khan is a natural son of Ahmed 
Shah, by a woman of lower extraction ; he has by far the finest features, and most 
intellectual head, of any of the family, was the best shot, the best rider, and the best 
swordsman. 

NOTES 

The story of the Faqir ancestor of the Balti chiefs reminds us of the Chronicles of Cig-tan (see the latter). 

Regarding the great stone aqueduct of Sadpur (the barrage), which was stated to be the work of ‘Alx-Sher- 
Khan, let me mention that it was visited by Miss Duncan in 1904. Miss Duncan’s book, A Summer Ride through 
Western Tibet, contains several interesting photographs of these grand works (see pp. 304, 306), and a full 
description of the ruins. Miss Duncan was told by the natives that the barrage had been built by the last 
Buddhist Raja of Baltistan. This is not impossible, considering the fact that Buddhist images have been 
preserved on the barrage until quite recently, as was ascertained by Miss Duncan. The following are a few notes 
from Miss Duncan’s description (pp. 304-6):—‘ The barrage crosses the river just where it leaves the lake, is 
about 14 feet high and 6 feet thick, and has two tiers of doors, six in each tier, each door 5 feet by 2 ft. 9 in., with 
deep, smoothly cut, semicircular grooves to receive the rounded edges of the dressed granite slabs, now lying in the 
water below, which were used to close them . . . High up on the buttress wall there is an oblong slab of slate- 
coloured stone, the middle part sunk, leaving a sharply cut, raised edge, which looks as if it had been a memorial 
tablet, but there is no trace of lettering on it.’ Thus, unfortunately, the history of the origin of the barrage will 
probably remain obscure for ever, and we shall not be able to decide whether it is the work of ‘Ali-Sher-Khan or of 
some earlier king. About 4| miles from the barrage are found the ancient Buddhist sculptures and inscriptions 
wliich were noticed by Vigne (see vol. i, p. 365). Vigne calls the rock ‘ the Buddhu stone ’, and speaks of a regular 
translation of the inscription in J.A.S.B., which, however, I have not yet been able to trace. A translation of my 
own, based on Miss Duncan’s and my munshi Bzod-pa-phun-tshogs’ copies, has appeared in Miss Duncan’s Summer 
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Ride (pp. 300-2). As regards ‘All-Sher-Khan’s conquest of Ladakh, it is attested by the Ladakhi chronicles, 
where the full history of the war is given (see under Hjam-dbyans-rnam-rgyal). The mosque inscription at Leh 
is said to contain the name of Aurangzlb. This is very probable, for the mosque was built at Aurangzib’s 
special request. 

As regards the quarrel for the succession under ‘All-Sher-Khan’s sons, it is apparently referred to by 
Bernier (1663), when he says (Ouldinburgh, 1671-2, iv, pp. 122-3):—‘I may further add that some years since, 
there being a dissension risen between the family of the king of the Little Tibet, ... one of the pretenders to 
the crown did secretly call for the assistance of the governor of Kachemire, who by order of Chah-Jehan gave 
him powerful succours and put to death or flight all the other pretenders, and left this man in possession of the 
country, on condition of an annual tribute to be paid in crystal, muse, and wool. This petty king could not 
forbear coming to see Aurang-Zebe, bringing with him a present of those things I just now named.’ Thus, 
instead of Aurangzlb, Shah-Jahan should have been mentioned in the chronicle in connexion with the quarrel. 

As regards the conquest of Ladakh under Sultan-Murad, it is not mentioned in the Ladakhi chronicles. 

I conjecture that the word conquest ’ does not quite suit the case. It was probably only a more or less successful 
plundering expedition, similar to that of the Ladakhis mentioned under the second ‘Ali-Sher-Khan. 

The chief Ahmad-Shah is described by Vigne as a man of great personal strength. He says (ii, 
p. 234):—‘Ahmed Shah, though not standing more than 5 ft. 11 in., was one of the tallest men in the 
country. His personal strength is said to have been very great, and many of his feats are recorded; 
one, I remember, was that he had broken a gun-barrel in half with his hands. He must now be 

a man between 65 and 70 years of age.’ Of his personal appearance and character, he says (ii, pp. 236-7):_ 

‘ The Gylfo’s (Rgyal-po’s) eyes were not large, but dark and penetrating, his eyebrows large and black, 
his nose and mouth well formed, his beard a little silvered, and his expression highly indicative of shrewdness 
and intelligence ... I never detected him in a falsehood, and from the first day of my arrival, until that of my 
departure, his behaviour was always kind and respectful.’ 

Ahmad-Shah’s quarrel with his son Muhammad-Shah is also mentioned by Cunningham, who says that it 
led to the conquest of Baltistan by Zorawar-Singh in 1841 a.d. The La-dvags-rgyal-rabs (supra, p. 131) says 
that the Dogra army was led through the gorges of Baltistan by the chief of Mkhar-man. This was a chief 
of the family of Muhammad-Shah’s mother. He probably took the side of Muhammad-Shah because his family 
had been offended by Muhammad-Shah’s deposition. 

Vigne’s book contains (ii, p. 221) interesting portraits of Ahmad-Shah of Baltistan in 1835 and of 
his son, Ahmad-‘All-Khan. 

1. he following is an attempt of my own to furnish the Balti chiefs with approximate dates :— 

Contemporary of Hjam-dbyans-rnam-rgyal of Ladakh. 

Contemporaries of Shah-Jahan 1628-1658 a.d. 

Contemporary of Aurangzlb 1658-1707 a.d. 


Mentioned in the * Grant of land to Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje 9 . 

» » ‘ Grant of land to Bsod-nams-bstan-hdzin \ 

Contemporary of Vigne, Zorawar, etc., 1835 a.d., born 
c. 1770 A.D. 

Born in c. 1820 a.d. 

It is interesting that Muhammad-'‘All-Khan was placed on the inauguration stone when he was 13 years of 
age. Many Tibetan kings have begun to reign at 13 years of age. 


‘Ali-Sher-Khan 
Ahmad-Khan, and his 
brothers, Abdul and 
Adam-Khan 
Shah-Murad . 

Rafir-Khall . 
Sultan-Murad 
Zufur-Khan . 
‘AH-Sher-Khan . 
Ahmad-Khan 

Muhammad-Shah . 


1570-1600 a.d. 


c. 1600-1630 a.d. 
c. 1630-1670 a.d. 
c. 1670-1700 a.d. 
c. 1700-1730 a.d. 
c. 1730-1760 a.d. 
c. 1760-1790 a.d. 
c. 1790-1841 a.d. 

c. 1841-1860 (?) a.d. 



VIII. The Genealogies of the Balti Chiefs 


Cunningham visited Ladakh and the neighbouring countries in 1846 and 1847, 
a short time after Ladakh and Baltistan had lost their independence. On his journey 
he collected the various pedigrees of the dethroned Balti chiefs. He does not tell us 
from what source they were drawn, but it is very probable that these lists of names 
were read to him from the historical books of the Baltis, which are written in the native 
alphabet of Baltistan. Possibly the historical books did not contain anything but lists 
of names. In my article‘Ten ancient historical songs from Western Tibet’ ( Ini . 
Ant., 1909, pp. 57 sqq.),I remarked that all the lines of Balti chiefs were in all probability 
descended from one common ancestor. I stated that the present pedigrees of the Balti 
chiefs all date from Muhammadan times, and contain only partly reliable matter. 
With a view to a trustwoi’thy point of chronology a note in the La-dvags-rgyal-Tabs may 
prove useful. It is there stated that ‘Ali-Mir-Sher-Khan, who was apparently master of 
all Baltistan, invaded Ladakh. .This ‘Ali-Mir-Sher-Khan is generally called only by one 
or two of his names, and can be traced in all the Balti pedigrees, which were collected 
by Cunningham. On p. 30, where the dukes ( dmag-dpon ) of Kha-pu-lu are given, we 
find as No. 58 a Sultan-Mir-Khan. On p. 31, among the dukes of Kye-ris, as No. 3, 
there occurs a Raja Ali-Mir-Sher. On p. 32, among the dukes of Parkuda, we find an 
AM-Sher-Khan as No. 4. On p. 33, among the dukes of Shigar (Si-dkar), as No. 15, an 
Ali-Mir is found. On p. 35, among the dukes of Sbal-ti-Skar-rdo, as No. 1, the name 
Ali-Sher may be read. On p. 37, among the dukes of Ron-mdo, the name Ali-Sher 
occurs as No. 1. Thus we see that the same duke is found in the genealogies eight, nine, 
or ten generations before the year 1830 a.d. Only in the case of Shigar (Si-dkar) 
are there thirteen names before 1830. Here a younger brother may have occasionally 
followed an elder brother. My belief is that all the present lines of Balti chiefs are 
descended from ‘ Ali-Mir-Sher-Khan, who was master of the country from c. 1570-1600 a.d., 
and that there is no certainty about the names preceding him. Now I see that 
Cunningham was told practically the same thing by the natives themselves. He says 
on p. 28, ‘ The chiefs of Khapolor (Kha-pu-lu) and Keris, who both trace their 
families up from Bewan-cho, declare that all the chiefs of these countries are descended 
from Bikam, the tenth generation from Bewan-cho.’ Now it does not make much 
difference whether we take Bikam or ‘Ali-Mir-Sher-Khan as the founder of the lines of 
Balti chiefs; for Bikam is ‘Ali-Mir-Sher-Khan’s great-grandfather, according to the 
Kha-pu-lu pedigree. 

The following is Cunningham’s list ( Laddie , p. 29) of Gyalpos (kings) of Khapolor 
(Kha-pu-lu):— 
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(a) The Kajas of Kha- 

1. Sultan Sikandar. 

2. Sultan Ibrahim. 

3. Sultan Ishak. 

4. Abdul Ralimad. 

5. Mir Barahir. 

6. Arman Samahir. 

7. Beshrab Nam. 

8. Tinlu Tung. 

9. Sultan Mahmud. 

10. Mehndi Ghazali. 

11. Mehndi Ibrahim. 

12. Mehndi Malik Haider Shah. 

13. Sultan Malik Ghazali. 

14. Sultan Malik Shah. 

15. Sultan Juned Shah. 

16. Sultan Haider Shah. 

17. Sultan Haider Karar. 

18. Sultan Shah Ibrahim. 

19. Sultan Johar Fani. 

20. Sultan Najm Malik. 

21. Sultan Malik Rustam. 

22. Sultan Mehndi Mir. 

23. Sultan Malik Mir. 

24. Sultan Malik Jahar. 

25. Saad Ulla Khan. 

26. Saad Karun Beg. 

27. Saad Jalil Khan. 

28. Saad Rustam Beg. 

29. Saad Atta Ulla Khan. 

30. Saad Khalil Khan. 

31. Saad Yakub Khan. 

32. Saad Mir Ghazi. 

33. Saad Malik Purnur. 

34. Saad Babur Malik. 

35. Saad Mokhim Khan. 

36. Saad Shah Azim Beg. 

37. Saad Gohar Beg. 


lu (Cunningham’s Spelling) 

38. Saad Malik Shah Shuja. 

39. Sultan Yagu. 

40. Sultan Yagu Latif Beg. 1 

41. Sultan Yagu Sher Ghazi. 

42. Sultan Jagu Ahmed Ghazi. 

43. Sultan Nur Ghazi. 

44. Sultan Alemgir Ghazi. 

45. Sultan Biwan-Cho. 

46. Sultan Hil Ghazi. 

47. Sultan Sher Ghazi. 

48. Sultan Beg Mantar. 

49. Sultan Torab Khan. 

50. Sultan Salmunde. 

51. Sultan Brol De. 

52. Sultan Malik Baz. 

53. Sultan Arzona. 

54. Sultan Tikam. 

55. Sultan Bikam. 

56. Sultan Kurkor. 

57. Sultan Bairam. 

58. Sultan Mir Khan, c. 1570-1600 a.d. 

59. Sultan Ibrahim, c. 1600-1630. 

60. Sultan Ghazi Mir Cho, c. 1630-1660. 

61. Sultan Husen Khan, c. 1660-1690. 

62. Sultan Rahim Khan, c. 1690-1720. 

63. Sultan Hatim Khan, c. 172G-1750. Mentioned in 

the * Grant of land to Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje \ 

64. Sultan Daolut Khan, c. 1750-1780. Mentioned in 

the 'Grant of land to Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje \ 

65. Sultan Mahmud Ali Khan, c. 1780-1810. 

66. Sultan Yahia Khan, c. 1810-1840. Mentioned in 

the ‘ Grant of land to Bsod-nams-bstan-hdzin 

67. Sultan Daolut Ali Khan reigning in 1846. 

Mentioned in the f Grant of land to Bsod-nams- 
bstan-hdzin ’. 

68. Has a son, Md. Ali Khan. Mentioned in the 

‘ Grant of land to Bsod-nams-bstan-hdzin’. 


NOTES 

Kha-pu-lu stretches 25 miles down the Shayok (Sa-gyog) river, beyond Daho, the whole length of the 
chiefdom being 67 miles. As the mean breadth is about 30 miles, the area will be 2,010 square miles. The 
mean height of the villages is about 9,000 feet. (Cunningham, p. 28.) 

As stated by Cunningham (p. 28), the above genealogical tree opens with Sultan-Sikandar, or Alexander the 
Great, whose successors were Abraham and Isaac. Cunningham believed that after Sultan-Yagu, the thirty-ninth 
name, the list was tolerably correct, because the name Yagu has descended to the present day as a title in the 
family, the present chief (in 1846) being styled Sultan-Yagu-Daolut-Ali-Khan. Of course, the Kha-pu-lu chiefs 
may have had an ancestor called Yagu ; but Cunningham should not have made 1410 a .d. his probable date. He 
places him in the beginning of the fifteenth century, because he wants him to be a contemporary of the Kashmir 
king, Sikander-Butshikan, the fanatic Musalman. But, in order to place him there, he finds it necessary to 
furnish each one of the Kha-pu-lu chiefs with an average reign of only fifteen years. This is altogether too short. 
Experience has shown me that about thirty years is the average length of each reign in Tibet. It will be safest. 


1 Cunningham’s dates begin here: they differ from those given below. 
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therefore, to begin our chronology of Kha-pu-lu with Sultan-Mlr-Khan (in full probably ‘Ali-Mir-Sher-Khan), 
and to place his reign in the second half of the sixteenth century. Of some interest is the occurrence of the 
Tibetan title Clio (Jo), ‘ prince,’ * chief,’ in the names of two of the chiefs. 


NOTES TAKEN FROM MISS DUNCAN’S SUMMER RIDE (pp. 201-65) 

Miss Duncan spent several weeks of the summer of 1904 at Kha-pu-lu. The legitimate chief of the place in 
1904 was Baja Nasir-‘All-Khan, son of the late Baja Hatim-Khan. As Nasir-‘All-Khan was a minor, his uncle 
Baja Muhammad-Sher-‘Ali-Khan was in charge of the government. The people of Kha-pu-lu are adherents of the 
Shiah sect of Musalmans, and the Kha-pu-lu mosques are built in Kashmirian style. A few people belong to the 
Nur Bakhsh sect (p. 243). Compare Miss Duncan’s picture (p. 200) of the famous mosque of Chag-Ohang, 1|- miles 
from the capital. This mosque is believed to be 400 years old, and the beautifully carved walnut panels were 
stated to have been inserted 200 years ago. The mosque is said to have been built on the site of a Buddhist 
temple, and a brass plate over the door to have covered a document stating the age of the building. There 
was also an inscription on a beam in the veranda, which the maulvi said referred to its history. As Miss 
Duncan rightly remarks (pp. 239, 240), it would be interesting to have a translation of it; for it might throw 
some light on the question as to when Muhammadanism was introduced into the country. The ancient castle 
of Kha-pu-lu, high up above the present village, was also visited by Miss Duncan (p. 220). It was a complete 
ruin. Another observation of interest is that at the great Tamasha telescopic trumpets, like those of the 
Lamaist mystery plays, were used at Kha-pu-lu. 

With regard to the question as to whether the name of Kha-pu-lu is of Dard or Tibetan origin, let me note 
that in the Kesar-saga (S.N., i) a sacrificial goat of the name of Ka-bu-lu is mentioned. Thus the name may be 
of Tibetan origin. 

The following notes on the relationship of Kha-pu-lu to Ladakh are found on pp. 30 
and 31 of the Treaty of Wam-le :— 

TEXT 

p.30. D*ra£r!*B*u^ | | I 

zj*i | y^’^yarsiyn | | | • • • 


TRANSLATION 

p. 30. Queen Zi-zi said : * On the occasion when a friendly relationship was 
established at Kha-hphu-loo, and when my forefather Ha-da-khan (Haidar-Khan ?) 
and my uncle Rdab-lad-khan (Daulat-Khan ?) gave Zi-zi to wife [to the Ladakhi 
king], an agreement was made [as follows]: “ If a boy should be born, Steii-mkhar 
will be given [to him].” As it was not put on Zi-zi’s kha-dbah (personal authority ?), 
it does not now belong to us. Now that it has been said that Zi-zi is kha-dban 
(become of age ? authoritative ?), it must be placed at our [disposal].’ 

p. 31. To speak pleasantly about the fact that Kha-hphu-lo was brought under 
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La-dvags, the chief of that principality, which owns 5,000 soldiers, had in turns to how 
before Skar-rdo and before La-dvags, and out of regard to his near kinship (?) he was 
not to such a degree under the Ladakhis, as are the Pu-rig chiefs. 

NOTES 

Queen Zi-zi was one of the wives of Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal. She is probably identical with ’A-yum-khri-rgyal-om 
buried in the Muhammadan burial-ground at Hun-dar, Nub-ra. Sten-mkhar is not known to me; but, as the name 
means Upper Castle, it may refer to the Leh Castle, the residence of the kings. It is quite probable that 
Queen Zi-zi had received a promise that her son would be heir to the throne of Ladakh. 

(b) The Kajas of Keris (Kye-ris) (Cunningham’s Spelling) 

1. Biwan-cho. 1 6. Ali Khan, reigning in a.d. 1685. 

2. Leo. 7. Mir-Beg. 

3. Eaja Ali Mir Sher, c. 1570-1600 a.d. 8. Mirza-Beg. 

4. Ahmed Mir. 9. Zulfikar Khan. 

5. Amir. 10. Kuram Ali Khan [reigning in 1846 a.d.]. 

Cunningham remarks (p. 31) that the district of Keris (Kye-ris) is situated along the lower course of the 
Shayok, just above its junction with the Indus. It is about 16 miles in length, and 10 miles in mean breadth. 
Its area is not more than 160 square miles, and the mean height of its villages above the sea is about 8,000 feet. 
The present chief, Kuram-‘Ali-Khan, gives the above genealogy of his family. 

Regarding Cunningham’s date (p .31) of ‘All-Khan (1685) I must say that there exists little foundation for 
it. He seems to have based it on his date for the battle of Bab-sgo. But at the same time he seems to have 
forgotten that according to his own statement on p. 326 a certain ‘All-Khan had nothing to do with the battle 
of Bab-sgo. He mentions him as a chief of Baltistan during the time of Bde-ldan’s conquest of Baltistan. 

A raja of Kye-ris (Kiris) is also mentioned by Miss Duncan (p. 276) and other modern travellers ; but 
personal names are not given. Kye-ris is claimed by the Gilgit Dards as one of their colonies (see ‘ The Eighteen 
Songs of the Bono-na Festival’, No. vi, Ind . Ant., vol. xxxiv, 1905, pp. 93 sqq.). 

( c ) The Dmag-dpons of Parkuda (Cunningham’s Spelling) 


1. Bokha. 1 

2. Sher. 

3. Ghazi. 

4. Ali Sher Khan, c. 1570-1600 a.d. 

5. Ahmed Khan, c. 1600-1630. 

6. Sher Shah, c. 1630-1660. 

7. Azizcho, c. 1660-1690, 


8. Azim Khan, c. 1690-1720. 

9. Sahadat Khan, c. 1720-1750. 

10. Abdul Rahim, c. 1750-1780. 

11. Mahomed Ali, c. 1780-1810. 

12. Ali Sher Khan, c. 1810-1840. 
Son, Jafar Ali Khan. 


NOTES 

Cunningham remarks (p. 31) that the present chiefdom of Parguta (Parkuda) extends from Sarmik 
(probably Gser-mig), 10 miles above the confluence of the Shayok and Indus, to Goltari, near the junction of the 
Dras river, thus including both Khartaksha (Mkhar-man) and Tolti (Rtal-ti ?). Its length is about 43 miles, its 
mean breadth 32 miles, and its area 1,548 square miles. The mean height of its villages above the sea is 
about 7,800 feet. 

As correctly stated by Cunningham, ‘Ali-Sher-Kkan conquered Ladakh and bequeathed his possessions to 
his son, Ahmad-Khan. But we must add that he did not do this as Duke of Parkuda, but as master of all Baltistan. 
The Rgyal-pos of Sbal-ti always selected their wives from the family of the dukes of Parkuda, as the most exalted 
of their neighbours. 

Although a number of modern travellers have passed through Parkuda, none of them mention the names of 
recent chiefs. It is interesting that the old title* of Dmag-dpon, ‘ leader of the army * (duke, Herzog), has been 
preserved in this family. The title cho (Jo, 1 3 4 5 6 7 prince 9 or ‘ chief ’) is also found after the name of one of the dukes. 


1 Cunningham assigns dates, not given here, to all these rulers. 
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P f rk 1 uda 13 claimed by the Gilgit Dards as one of their colonies; the same must be said of Khartaksha 
(Manthrokhar of the Dards) (see ‘ The Eighteen Songs of the Bono-na Festival song No. vi, Ind. Ant. 
vol. xxxiv, pp. 93 sqq). It was the chief of Parkuda (or Mkhar-mah) who acted as way-leader to Zorawar on his 
expedition against Skar-rdo. It was probably also a chief of the same line (Kalamiinya = Mkhar-mah) who 
according to Jonaraja’s Rajataranginl (w. 157-8) of Kashmir killed Rinchana-Bhotta’s father (c. 1320 a d ) 


(d) The Chiefs of 

1. ’Amachah. 1 

2. Chah-tham. 

3. Chama-tham. 

4. Yaksir Gao-tham. 

5. Khomulgo-tham. 

6. Gobulgo-tham. 

7. Khan. 

8. Makhan. 

9. Ram. 

10. Rahmum. 

11. Daolat Shah. 

12. Haripal Marchak. 

13. Ambarot. 

14. Ghazi Mir, 


Shigar (Si-dkar) (Cunningham’s Spelling) 

15. Ali Mir (1570-1600). 

16. Ama Chan De. 

17. Gkir-ze. 

18. Haidar Khan. 

19. Hasan Khan. 

20. Imam Kuli Khan. 

21. Kuli Khan. 

22. Azem Khan. 

23. Ali Khan. 

24. Husen Khan. 

25. Mohammed Khan. 

26. Koli Khan. 

27. Suliman Khan, c. 1830. 


NOTES BY CUNNINGHAM (p. 32) 

The little chiefdom of Shigar is confined entirely to the valley of the Shigar river. Its length, from south¬ 
east to north-west, is 72 miles, and its breadth 36 miles. Its area is 2,592 square miles, and the probable mean 
height of its villages above the sea is not less than 8,000 feet. 

Shigar possesses a chief of its own, but he has generally been subject to the chiefs of Balti. The above 
genealogy was obtained from Suliman-Khan, the present (1846) chief of Shigar. It is curious because the title 
Umm or king’, borne by the earlier princes, proves that the family must be connected with the Dards of 
Hunza-Nagar, whose chiefs bear the same title at present. 

NOTES BY THE AUTHOR 

1 he occurr cnce of the Dard title tham, ‘ king,’ in the above genealogy is, of course, of great interest but 
it does not necessarily prove a relationship of the Si-dkar chiefs to the Hunza-Nagar chiefs. It simply points to 
io arc origin of all the Balti chiefs. The title tham is also found once in the genealogy of the Cig-tan 
chiefs. ^ Si-dkar is also claimed by the Gilgit Dards as one of their colonies (see ‘ The Eighteen Songs of the 
Bono-na festival No. vi, Incl. Ant., vol. xxxiv, 1905, pp. 93 sqq.). 

NOTES FROM MISS DUNCAN’S SUMMER RIDE (p. 291) 

Although Miss Duncan does not give the names of any members of the chief’s family, she mentions 
the famous polo-place of Si-dkar (picture in Vigne’s Travels, vol. ii, p. 289), three butts for archery, like 
t ose found in most Balti villages, and the large and very handsome mosque of the place. Regarding 
the mosque she saysA broad flight of steps leads to a spacious veranda, in which I lingered lon<*, 
gazing with delight at the rich carving on door-posts and window-frames, the designs in most cases being 
the same as those at Khapallu, but much more finely executed. The moulvie . . . said that a round brass plate 

oyer the lintel of the door covers a document giving the age of the building, which he stated to be a 
thousand years (!).’ 

Vigne says (n, p. 292) that about 6 miles from the raja’s castle at fsi-dkar there is a defile on the left, from 
•w uch steatite is procured in great abundance. This steatite is turned into cups and plates by the Baltis. Vigne 
also states that Si-dkar was conquered by Raja ‘All-Sher-Khan (father of Ahmad-Khan) of Skar-rdo. 

1 Cunningham assigns dates to all these rulers. 
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The following notes on the conquest of Si-dkar are found on p. 46 of the Treaty 
of Wam-le:— 

TEXT 

p. 46. | v**'i 

I • • • 

TRANSLATION 

® p. 46. The ldng of Mul-be (Pu-rig) says : c Although we (the Pu-rig people) 
did not transgress (?) in that respect (on that purpose ?), many strong and experienced 
men [went] after that from La-dvags to Sbal-tihi-yul; and, as the chief of Skar-rdo sent 
an auxiliary force, filling the earth [and like] the ocean, the castle of Si-dkar was 
reduced, and Bhan-ti and Nan-khohs were united. The aim [of all this] was the conquest 
of Purig. . . 

NOTES 

This conquest of Si-dkar by the united forces of Skar-rdo and La-dvags must have taken place between the 
years 1730 and 1750 a.d. The purpose of this war seemed to be the conquest of Pu-rig, as surmised by Bkra-Sis- 
rnam-rgyal of Pu-rig. This is probably not true. Bhan-ti is not known to me. It may be a name of Si-dkar. 
Nan-khohs is the same as Nan-gon (Baltistan). 

(e) The Rgyal-pos of Balti (Sbal-ti) 1 2 3 


1. Ali Sher, c. 1570-1600 a.d. 

2. Ahmed, c. 1600-1630 a.d. 

3. Shah Murad, c. 1630-1670 a.d. 

4. Rafi Khan, c. 1670-1700 a.d. 

5. Sultan Murad Khan, c. 1700-1730 a.d. 


6. Zafar Khan, c. 1730-1760 a.d. 

7. Ali Sher Khan, c. 1760-1790 a.d. 

8. Ahmed Shah, c. 1790-1841 a.d. 

9. Mahomed Shah, c. after 1841 a.d. 


NOTES BY CUNNINGHAM (p. 35) 

Balti or Balti-yul is called Palolo, or Balor (Bolor), by the Dards, and Nang-kod (Nan-gon) by the Tibetans. 
Balti (Sbal-ti) is the most common name, and perhaps the oldest, as it is presented by Ptolemy in Byltae. (Let me 
add that, according to Sir A. Stein, it is the 4 5 Great Poliu ’ of the Chinese historians of the eighth century, 
‘ Little Poliu ’ being their name for Gilgit.—F.) The country is also frequently called Skardo (Skar-rdo), from the 
name of its well-known fort and capital. (Let me add that the name Skar-[chuh]-rdo-[dbyins] is mentioned in 
c. 804 a.d. as that of a Buddhist temple in the province of Rgya (Ladakh). A place called Gomba-Skardo is 
actually marked on the Indian Survey map, about 5 miles west of the present town of Skar-rdo. Gomba is the 
vulgar pronunciation of the Tibetan Dgon-pa , 4 monastery.’ Baltistan is the 4 Little Tibet ’ of the Kashmir 
chroniclers.—F.) 

Balti proper is a small district bounded by Shigar (Si-dkar) on the north, by Keris (Kye-ris) and Parguta 
(Parkuda) on the east, by Gures on the south, and by Astor and Rongdo (Roh-mdo) on the west. Including 
the tableland of Deotsu, it is about 60 miles long and 36 broad. Its area is about 2 160 square miles, and the mean 
height of its villages above the sea is about 7,000 feet. 

1 The spelling is Cunningham’s, but not the dates. 
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NOTES BY THE AUTHOR 


For the fuller history of this dynasty, the most powerful which ruled over all the other chiefs of Baltistan r 
see infra, ‘ Ahmad-Shfih’s Chronicles of Baltistan.’ Cunningham has (p. 36) the following note on the fate of 
Ahmad-Sh ah after 1841:—‘In the winter of 1841, Ahmed Shah accompanied the unfortunate expedition against 
Lhasa; and on Zorawar’s death, was taken prisoner and confined in Balwalte near Lhasa, where he soon died. 
Balti is now held in jaghir by Muhammad Shah, the disinherited son of Ahmed Shah, who pays an annual tribute 
of Rs. 7,000 to Maharaja Guliib Sing, of Kashmir. 1 * (Dr. Hutchison, of Chamba, however, tells me that the tomb 
of the Balti king Ahmad-Shah is found in Kashtawar.) 

Miss Duncan gives us (pp. 305-6) the name of a Raja who reigned at Skar-rdo a few years before 1905, 
Shah-Abbas. Shah-Abbas died in 1898. No other name is forthcoming. She saw the Raja and his court hawk¬ 
hunting. She visited the ruins of the times of the Dogra wars, and has the following notes on them :—‘ We paid a 
visit to the lower of the two old killan, which was partly destroyed by the Dogras, . . . but which has been restored ; 
it is built on two shelves of a projecting spur of the great rock in the middle of the valley. At the foot of the rock 
there are a few ruins, which Dr. Thomson describes as exhibiting in 1847 the remains of former magnificence, 
including a part of a marble fountain, but of this we saw nothing ; they are probably the ruins of the palace of 
Ahmed Shah. . . The highest peak of the rock, about 1,200 or 1,400 feet above the valley, is precipitous on all 
sides ; in the small upper killa perched on the top of it, the Rajah Ahmed Shah took refuge during the Dogra 
siege, having laid in a stock of provisions to last for three years. For some time he defied his enemies, who 
could not find any way of getting at him till, according to local tradition, a faithless subject betrayed him for a 
bribe, and showed the pathway. 1 Another note of interest is that the Indus is called Attak (or Attock) immediately 
below Skar-rdo, according to Miss Duncan. 

Skar-rdo is also claimed by the Gilgit Dards as one of their colonies. See my article, ‘ The Eighteen Songs of 
the Bono-na Festival,’ Ind. Ant., vol. xxxiv, pp. 93 sqq. A picture of the Skar-rdo rock in 1836 is given in Vigne’s 
Travels (ii, p. 192). 

(/) The Chiefs of Ron-mdo 1 

1. Ali Sher, c. 1570-1600 a.d. 7. Murad Khan, c. 1750-1780 a.d. 

2. Ahmed Khan, c. 1600-1630 a.d. 8. Abbas Beg, c. 1780-1810 a.d. 

3. Ali Shah, c. 1630-1660 a.d. 9. Ali Khan, c. 1810-1846 (reigning in 1846). 

4. Daolat Sher, c. 1660-1690 a.d. 10. Husen Khan (son). 

5. Assad Ulla Khan, c. 1690-1720 a.d. 11. Abdullah Khan (grandson). 

6. Mahomed Ali Khan, c. 1720-1750 a.d. 


NOTES BY CUNNINGHAM (pp. 36-7) 


Rongdo (Ron-mdo) is the last Tibetan district on the Indus to the westward of Balti (Sbal-ti). On the 
north lie Shigar ($i-dkar) and Huuza-Nager, and to the west and south are Gilgit and Astor. The 
name means ‘district of defiles’ (lit. Lower Valley of defiles.—F.), and is descriptive of the bed of the Indus, 
which throughout Rongdo is a deep rocky gorge. The district extends from Gurbidas to a tree at Makpon-i- 
Shang-Rong (Dmag-dpon-gvi-spyan(?)-ron), a distance of 45 miles, with a mean breadth of 32 miles. Its area 
is about 1,440 square miles, and the mean height of its villages about 6,200 feet. The chief of Rongdo claims 
descent from the Makpons of Balti, to whom the district has always been subject. 


NOTES BY THE AUTHOR 

Ron-mdo is not claimed by the Gilgit Dards as one of their colonies, but many of the villages in the 
neighbourhood have Dard names. A Tibetan inscription mentioning a royal archer was discovered near 
Ron-mdo by the Rev. Mr. Gustavson, of the Scandinavian Alliance Mission. It is mentioned in my Collection 
of Tibetan Inscriptions , under No. 9. A picture of the Indus at the Ron-mdo bridge is given in Cunningham’s 
Laddk (Plate III). 

1 Spelling Cunningham’s, but not the dates. 


IX. The Chronicles of the Chiefs of Ko-lon in Lahul 

When stationed at Kye-lah, Lahul, as a missionary, I asked Thakur Amar-Chand 
of Ko-loh to show me his family chronicles, if he had any. He said that his father, 
Hari-Chand, had compiled a chronicle in 1880 a.d., but that the information contained 
in it was drawn from older documents. Amar-Chand recently brought it up to date. 
Amar-Chand very kindly had the chronicles copied for me in the original Urdu, and he 
also ordered his munshi to prepare an English translation for my use. Besides the 
Urdu chronicles Amar-Chand produced also a genealogical tree of his family in Tibetan, 
and several other Tibetan documents. A number of letters by Kulu kings to the chiefs 
of Ko-loh were discovered at Ko-loh by Mr. Howell. Stone inscriptions containing the 
names of several former chiefs of Ko-loh have been discovered in the vicinity of the castle 
of Ko-loh. 

Ko-loh is situated on the right bank of the river Bhaga, about 16 miles above the 
confluence of the rivers Chandra and Bhaga. Ko-loh was the capital of a small chief¬ 
tainship, which in its best days extended from the confluence of the Chandra and 
Bhaga to the Baralatsa pass, on the right bank of the river. This narrow strip of land 
was their own property, but since the reign of Man-Singh of Ku]u, 16/4-1717 A.D., they 
had to watch over the interests of the Kulu kings in the whole of Lahul. Lahul then, 
as now, comprised the valleys of the Chandra, and the Bhaga, and of the united rivers 
down to Tirot. 

The chiefs of Ko-loh are never mentioned in the chronicles of the neighbouring 
countries, but Lahul as a whole is referred to occasionally in the chronicles of Ladakh 
and Kulu. Under the first great king of Ladakh, Ni-ma-mgon, a country called Spyi- 
Icogs is mentioned. According to K. Marx, Spi-lcogs probably stands for Lahul. Later 
on two Tibetan conquests of Kulu are described, under the Ladakhi kings Lha-chen- 
Utpala and Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal I. In both cases Lahul was apparently included in 
the conquest, although it is not specially mentioned. Then, during the reign of the 
last independent Ladakhi king, Tshe-dpal-rnam-rgyal, Lahul is repeatedly ref ex red 
to under its Tibetan name Gar-za. Let me add that the name Lahul is entirely unknown 
among the Tibetans. 

In the chronicles of Kulu Lahul is repeatedly mentioned in the first legendary 
chapters, and again in the chapter referring to the conquest of Lahul by the Kulu kings 
in the seventeenth century. Here the name Lahul is used for the country. 

The first European who published a pedigree (in Urdu) of the chiefs of Ko-loh was 
Col. Massey. In his publication the pedigree begins with No-no-Chun-nun (Chogan) and 
Seh-ge. To the pedigree is added a brief account of the conquest of Ladakh by the 
Dogras, which would be rather out of place here. 
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3 In the text always ^JLj . 


Probably for <t*lj 4 £j>j *✓*, an incorrect word. 
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^ ^ ^jb ,-1-y u^-=r *>) u r-» J-*- ci—ilo,j ^ Jb 
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£ *G^ [,-Jp \As^o - l£ij* jP y Aj-s^K ^GiL: y ^\ ^ Wr u Lj \j\ yy? e^lij 
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— U;^ ^ c^) 
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1 The probable reading should be [p ( f^jj ^Ujs 2 ^_- V )j> \J^ j)T ? 3 Elsewhere 
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— lX^» S\yJ A—... ^J^yJb \ wOj <Abj>> ^Jbu) Lmrn^jS^ l——*.x 3 i ^Au’ • <X^JOww»* ^7-jbiJ ^u) ^ 1»\>>- 

| AVV p 

^ f^ 1 '^ ^>7 t\»^^>- I | V J Lyb —» ^»J 7 ^ __ ,4 l I —~ mmm !,_* ^ b^uO ^ ( ij (t 1 1 ) V.J yAU.) 

VP 

tL^sr 1 * ^JjJj j y-~~i<J i ^^,1—d^lj ~[Z j*£\ >- j* — j~> cSjfi 7*^ J m ^ £ ’ ^ J''— mJ _ 7 *' ; '*"^>’‘?^ u^d 

7^'7^7^ d* car^l-i j **— U^ 5 iddjj' — d ^ ^ du^ 2 odi u 7 /> 

— ISyb l£jj\* ^ lyb t > ^ c j£>~ 

A-^-c ijb ; «U-d ^ J l -**J y**i y J — LT7 : 4J tXX>r>- Oy£>-ys» ( ,. — .J>- lb ^41 ,^ t b L^.’ 

j* l^lj _ d —)' ^ o^-^rb ^ ^ l -d^ , ^ Ijb’ ^ u 

,Arr 

^^-csr'L'# ^ S-fi ^ L^-o^-ol —U£ ^.i ^)jd** 3 kp*** 3 c <C^ 

1 

7 3 J X J b^i^b i.X'i# l^ - ^7'i«XJ LlSfc* ^l* 4 Jb W^——— ^ » ^J^ 4 wC lb ^y^Ls*! L < Cj ^J L-*} <X^>“ * l^Jb 


\M 


■J — i*iL-* 3 y~i \«— ljjb kr^; ^.j lb ,ij jj^jCj 1 J^(j ,lb^Mj c <\b^*i — ^-Jb , j 7 Ijj 

>'■—■’ 70 j L^-ilai-i <-_>isul <0 — ^ 3 JU -jjr^iAi U* -- *i 7 7^^ 


4 

7 ^ 7" 1 ^^ — c* ‘V. (_»J Ua^l 7 ^i J j£S**sk> X i^j\j^\s>- ^Jj 1-*J5 —^-iTiJb ^rrr* ''—'*} 

c 7 ^ i_r^ 7 '^j' 1 —*~ 1 c 7 7 ~’.j“' ci->^ 7^ =~— 7 <J^~ ^ jr^^T JX — ~S b - ^ aLj ILj 

_p*—^ v. i* d -i < o* w ^ r *'' — ,_T^-k <~j —-^ ^i'-7 ^>^-77“ 

A** 

<X-J l 1 ^ Cii itJ^Jy^y^ uX^.js»~ ^k**^ l-' i ^ <-*^ l... .« .^ <-\*J ■ L \m *£jJZ- l-i*^»^ 3 >r^ ^Jb ,-^Jb <s-2-' 7 “^^ Ls^“ 

cr* 4J 1 -^j ^-J ilbb bjJ^b ^Jlj , .bl—bJ — lb Jb 4 «d' Lbb-d> ^<—— '7*^ <^b l (7^^* (Jjbll! 1 jJkkj 

i’ :V 

^■>b J}yZ>~ys 4 <x! iSJyb ^ \l>- 1 .^Jb ^.b l^J lb 7^ JU l^- 

<Li Hr. d ^,1-^Jb] C^-oe^L* ,-d Cb-v-J ^li^d 7!^ id L5* 77'^-r^T dj'^ 

— ci-d yi (J' - ^ 1 ^ 


d^'T’ ~~ ^77-^ 4 J^ 3 ^b d 7-^ 7J 7b ^ r^j} 77' — '7^ jbl 7X-J ^liL-* ^.b 1 H cG Hr 

» 7 I v 4 1 


For JI7 d ? 2 A slip for^.^,; . 

The whole of this sentence is obviously confused. 


3 A confused sentence. 


j ' J <i ; 


i^/u? 
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J /k J yXS ^\jU y£>~j! L^>asrLii Ji / £j>-\ { (f) 

— ^ W*\ 1 Xj**+» jlyKk Cll^LfiXC** L— 


lAor 




(r) 


/ ,J^ c4Jm«j j^AC^s IV ^^LjJ J/ CJj-C LLs^ i t jjljL)\ J&;~> 

/ — / ^! IssT ^ Ci ’^L—<• /If* */Lj <'-3Lj Ci^k*XeL <J«^ Ai iLe 

— {jd* / 3 Wr j-j l^w..’ &£*-j ~3 j-w’j AiiLc /* ^^L,i» /-^.L? j ,*Lk- 

— </ uJlx.^ /*Ji> CJ ^J>- / k>- L JjbU <*iik <tkU>. j£ / 1 />« C_Xj *,yU */sriJ *j)U 

lAOV 

—• cz^* cj^ r_ A'* 3 x 4 ,b Aik-c x\*^j c-'^^L? “kk.>j \^f'^~ 3 r^T ^ l^t'* Of) 

| aOa 

^yyi> x^**** / jc*.^>“ (_sj^ jfi {j*'* cA— a**j <-**5 L^w^j^y li^L-*X£n- <~. * 4y Ln-^itj^o ^Jk-tk4 

/ x 4 >b ^ yA 3 * /J ^' «=^ <-^Lj — (jrP 

x ,jT <j J vx;—j*£>- <-3 ^L/ ^\Xj~& ^L>- 4 [Li/ LkiL^J L ciy*^* /. L^? <Jk. (J-*3 a^# 

; ^asr y .jfejoJU- |*liUj // Lj / />/ £jx^+ c^o-L? ju^l) Iff L/ 1/jU <3^1 x^L 

,1/^0 ^j-*^# aL^ gztS i*~2~*>s4Xz>- L^ ^ i(i /‘ , ^ / , ^ u ^ y# J'^;*** ^ jX l^J L-^-^^L? 

P- !••• 

- V V* ■ ^ j*~* HlJ r 3 Ji?' ^ C-? 

|at l 


yj y& ^CS^yJ &j+£.y &-■+> ^ <L —AsXi , *+} l < J;' ^ (®) 

£>-. o ^ J Xyz>~ V—X*>* ^ / , ^ > * <XLXj \z>" \j t~ L >J 1 

/ ^J*ycy ^Lr»-L? ^yl &J j*±- ~ W’ t—Aiilx A^X^ j) j jX\£ / L~Jy*ay+ ^jl-^l^p 

j C^%*L>- (jr^ <r^ ^wwl — 1/ //Li J&j~> HXXi Cl3L jO (JL>- / I ^*jJj y jj^ 1 * 

j ^ ^ jJL^j ^yyiLj cyl-sru ^jifj jjf LU^iJ c^ly ^Jy» ^jXyjJ*^ 

— 1^ Ike 

1AH 

i ^,,,.^ ^~L j Julzv /-J ,-i /-> i* 4 ^^ LZX^XtXsX 1 x3k>- LZLXjX /-o^/-/»•** (^t^' - (^) 

^L^acsT^ ^jc lXx>-j^ 5 ^ ^/*kyj CI^LL^X.r>-^ — Lk Li CL'^^ ^jXjmJ 1 ^ c-fyy ^ ^^XyX. 

I* 

^ ?k-< ^Ixcy^i <UL^.5>* —. ^y^ kxi j-ma£ { j~* c^^kj ^y/t)jjl Jjl 


; L/^U 


- ^ ^ ^5^/ < 4 ^ / c=^ xjy* J y^ ^Jux* 

lAir 

i^ M '^jlix£>~ b hxj l.£ jitJXmA^ ^ JX .j/j L-— i^yX^'X J * '* M ** /*-’^>- L--^v»^"^^J (v) 

L **..!>\ l\J LbXsJ LH-^v«*J A3 iLcA!lAA}|y LtL~yXj y ^Lx>^> X ■■■■■& » ^j-*-'l—^ 2^ Ak. 4 ^ <——* /W L 

$♦♦ 4 \ f 

*V* 3 J )-~* C^ LZ~*Sj ^J~\ — / /;'L-i j^;-^ <// L^sik-J L^JLv- u ~ 

— \y& Ikx- ^Lj 1 J—-J ,/w 


1 Is ^ ,L a proper name ? Later occurs $ ,L>~ t . 

v •/ ^ v •• 


2 Schlagintweit. 


Joi jL. 
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1 'tzsU^s. J bUk t _ r _, (1) 

\j^S\ T cubL^ a-' d(*5j~> <*►/«> uu^U J ^ 

- !h> ^ 1 — $ '— jj .j-* t -£-l' y-^ u!Uc.Ll J*-**—. cu^L^A c^'^* «.4^u£ c.^. -. ,^.., 1 

ls^ u u-~* ^ r=r d l -4y t/ c=^jr^.' <4-V:,.?' - uJL*_* 

- \^j^, «-> ^ ‘^jj j-» ^ juL* Lb Ja^ aLL, aJU. Ji a^ 

. 4> . , |ATA 

- i Sb jJ L "*j' J r^rj S—’ I’^v- V j*5li JLJ <blc ( _ w ^ u~~> (i •) 

----—...„...__ |AV* 

t+-iL, J} i ^Ib^Lw ^ tJU-w, / ^Ji \ cu,bL- ^ ^ ^ (i.) 

o^. ^ ^ «- <**' - V. l d »W g?- ^ ^'W.j^V 

«J»-1 ^ a o ; W J d!>V ^b J\j "JjKi jJLM ^ Jjjj {# jjlj c _. 

*Lfr>j£ c=> ^ U^* ' js*~> J jl "W c_>L>- ( X^ 

C->^ ^ u ^ c£> cW^i Jtihj J o>JjL*J^ ^ iU; y _^ 

- ;c* *r os* ,v1 c/j/^* <uU >->> ^ ^r"*V o^' JJ 1 - d> <>L 

^ ^: '' yJ "'"- , 1 SSj ,~ <->r^' l — 1 -T^r^ 1 ||jj£l<p |*J'j (ir) 

^l- I*** 5 !? l -^-' jK,-. - b>iJO U*^| iJjeL ^kr ^yj^, CL-^\ ^-<1 

_ [Lf] (JUiL.1 1^1 u^t^J t&ijpT ^t iSij 4 y±JyJjjj 

‘-T—’JJ 1 - cl y» ^ / ^ jsr * cr-ijj J- 0 %J Cy^Uarf.1 ^ ^ lS*j'jL»js* ,»i ji. - -■ 1 

- \yk jjL, if JOJ ci V: 

h ^ , lAvr 

"v/ 1 ^^'’ [<o 3 ,j-*« c<u-j (tr) 

|AV1 

-J_y_< 1 , yrt-’-T' (^-“C C^b-«A^. _, bis" ( _ r ,« ^U-> (ip) 

L5^*?~ 1 _$^ '-r 1 ~ ] ' ^3^. jAiLJ oJ>/-£-~> ^ Lo !*Lj <_>L=roj lJUxaj , y ^..yC 

- !.Jb lUc^S f>-^J o/. Jj iU IV 4 ^.,, rvA 

l/ ' us-i/ 5 lt-* LSjjjjfJu.j* / l^b_/l^ jaaIIj ^ i.it ( 10 ) 

f!;* 5 ''* <=^j**j)\ - c^ o^* o\Mj' i ^"i/ir 1 (*^ ^ _ L5 _&, J.-1 ^ 

-jj^ o^~*3jy £s? J^r^j } o^j -h^ Ja. c^^Jb ^ 4 J—1 cS-ibl ^-**v» 

|AA0 ^ 

C^ 4 -«: J Jj)\ 1 

lIxi JLhjc* j y jy' - A. j 3 ‘- u -f- o y .> /Uj’ 


~ tr^’° W* (*^ u~* ucr^ l/ 


|AVT 


,1—^1# t*“ , 4 _,« T * 1 


C. 

L 


t 1 ^ <fr ^ H /\ 


xS ,L*. 


1 






<SL 
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LITERAL TRANSLATION 1 AND NOTES 
By Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, M.A., Ph.D. 

Genealogical Tree 

Nil Chand 

(commonly called Thiikur Chandla, ancestor of the Chhatrl family, ChandrabansI or Pal, of the Gotama golra) 

Surat Chand 

I 

Bhlm Chand 

i 

Phagi Chand 
Dharam Chand 
Dip Chand 

i 

Gyan Chand 
Tek Chand 

i 

Ram Chand 

i 

Dayal Chand 
Fatah Chand 

r 

Karam Chand 

I 


JagIrdars of Kothi Kolang 

Nono Chogan (Aib No-no Chu-nun) 

Chhang Namgiyal (Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal) 

Tashi Angiyal (Bkra-£is-dban-rgyal) 


! 

JagIrdars of Kothi Gunrang 

Singe (Sen-ge) 

! 

Sharsam (§ar~gsum) 
Chogan (Chu-nun) 



Chhang 2 (Tshe-dban) 

Bhag Chand 

i 

Hari Ram 

i 

Bhlml Ram 

i 

i 

Tashi Angta (Bkra-6is-dban-drag) 
or 

Dharam Chand 
! 

Tara Chand 

1 

i 

Dharam Singh 

Gatu (Dgah-phrug) 

Devi Chand 

Nlma Singh (Ni-ma-seh-ge) 

1 

Motl Ram 

i 

Bhag Chand 

j 

1 

Harl Chand 

i 

1 

i 

Ram Chand 

1 

Milir Chand 


[Ratan Chand] 3 

! 

Amar Chand 

i 

Mangai Chand 

i 

Jai Chand 




[Nlma Wangiyal (Ni-ma-dban-rgyal) 


Lai Chand 


Nil Chand] 3 


1 The original Urdu is peculiar and has copyist's errors and omissions. 

2 [Read ‘Cbhiyang as in the Narrative.—F. W. T.] 


8 Not in the U f rdu. 

Dd 
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Narrative of the Family 

At first, during the time of self-rule (i.e. of independence) two Chhatri families. 
Pal and Rana, ruled over various districts in that mountain. At that time, in the 
district of Bangal, one family. Pal, becoming powerful, defeated the remaining small 
families of Pal and Ra,o and took possession of their country. At the present time a 
space of about 800 years must have elapsed since Rana Nil (a Chhatri by caste and of the 
Lunar Family), commonly known as Thakur Chadla Surat, an ancestor of ours, was 
a self-ruler (i.e. an independent Rana ) in Kolang, in the district of Bangal. 

Unable to endure the oppression of the above-mentioned Pal, he came into the 
district of Lahul (where he used formerly to go for sport, and hence was acquainted 
with the district) to one named Ajo Pal Totiya Thakur, who was an independent 
ruler of the Pal family. 

Since Totiya Thakur had no heir, but only a daughter, he gave her in marriage 
to Rana Nil Chand, whom he took to live with him as a son-in-law. 1 After the 
decease of the above-mentioned Totiya Thakur, Rana Nil Chand became independent 
ruler of the district in his stead and named [Totiya’s] district after his first place. 2 
Since that was a time of independent rule, he made conquests round about and 
extended his territory. 

The length east to west from Lingti to .JagliwaJ, the frontier of Kothi Thadi, 
is 60 miles ; breadth north to south at the least 30 miles, at the most 20 3 miles. The 
son of Nil Chand was Surat 4 Chand ; of Surat Chand, Bhim Chand ; of Bhim Chand, 
Phagi Chand; of Phagi Chand, Dharam Chand ; of Dharam Chand, Dip Chand ; 
of Dip Chand, Gyan Chand ; of Gyan Chand, Tek Chand ; of Tek Chand, Ram Chand ; 
of Ram Chand, Dayal Chand; of Dayal Chand, Fatah Chand; of Fatah Chand, 
Karam Chand. For ten generations without a break, i.e. down to Dayal Chand, the 
independence of this family continued. In the time of Fatah Chand the Raja of 
Tibat got possession of Lahul; but the territory of ten families remained as before 
in their possession. Moreover, under Tibat the rule of this family was extended to 
the whole of Laliul. Down to the time of Karam Chand, i.e. about one hundred years, 
the rule of Tibat over this territory continued. During this time Lamas and Gurus 
were introduced into this country. This is the reason why below 5 Karam Chand 
the names of our ancestors 6 are in Tibetan. Afterwards, in the time of Slngi and 
Nono Chogan, the sons of Karam Chand, Raja Man Singh of Kullu, through the decline 
in power of the Tibatan Raja, became the ruler of Lahul. At this time, too, the 
territory of this family remained as before. Since in this family the custom had 
come down that the eldest son should succeed and the younger sons sit under him as 
dothdM,’’ the names of the latter used not to be. entered in the family tree. Since the 
two brothers Singi and Nono Chogan were equally powerful, hence in the time of 
Raja Man Singh the territory Avas divided and both became equal jaglrddrs under 
Raja Man Singh of Kullu. Singi took possession of Gumrang and Nono Chogan of 

1 I think this is the meaning of dUb £ ‘house son-in-law.’ 2 i.e. Kolang in the district of Bangal. 

3 The figures seem to be merely transposed. 4 In the Urdu usually spelt with a u o. 

5 In the genealogical tree ? e [Who were Buddhists.] 

7 [Is this word a derivative of the Hindi dohald , ‘ a daughter’s son ’ ?—F. W. T.] 
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Kolang. From this onwards there are two branches of the family, the descent of 
each being carried on separately. 

The son of Sing! was Sharsum; of Sharsum, Chogan; of Chogan, Hari Ram; 
of Hari Ram, Bhlml Ram. Bhlml Ram had two sons, Nima Singh and Gatu. Nima 
Singh’s son was Moti Ram, and Gatu’s son was Devi Chand. At this time Moti Ram’s 
son Bhag Chand and Devi Chand 1 himself are in possession of the jdglr. The second 
branch is : the son of Nono Chogan was Chhiyang Naingiyal; and the son of Chhiyang 
Namgiyal was Tashi Angiyal; and the son of Tashi Angiyal was Chhiyang; and of 
Chhiyang, Bhag Chand: and to Bhag Chand two sons were born, Dliaram Singh and 
Tashi Angta, known as Dharam Chand. Dliaram Singh died without issue. Dliaram 
Chand had a son Tara Chand, and Tara Chand had three sons, Hari Chand, Ram Chand, 
and Mihr Chand. In 1877 a.d. Thakur Tara Chand died in his 74tli year ; and 
according to ancient custom the succession fell to me, Thakur Hari Chand, the eldest 
son, and I am now in possession. After me my son Amar Chand, now one and a half 
years old, will succeed. 

Thakur Ram Chand’s son, Jai Chand, is alive. Mihr Chand died without issue. 
For something over two hundred years, i.e. from the time of Nono Chogan down to the 
time of Tara Chand, this district remained subservient to the rajas of Kullu. In 
1843 a.d., in the time of Thakur Tara Chand, the Sikhs conquered Kullu from Raja 
Jit Singh. At that time Lahul, too, came under the Sikhs. The Sikhs ruled for six 
years. Then even the above-mentioned jdgirs of my family remained as before. 
In 1849 a.d. the English Government took over the Panjab. Then, too, these two 
jdgirs of my family remained as before. These three changes of rule occurred in the 
time of Thakur Tara Chand. It is the custom in our jdgirs , following the custom of 
the hill Rajas, that the eldest son of the Thakur is called Tlkah. The whole of the 
jdglr is his right. The other brothers are counted as his dothd.e, and they are entitled 
to subsistence only from this ancient jdglr. If there is [no] Tlkah born to a real 
Thakur, then the nearest dothd.e is considered to be the rightful heir to the jdglr. 
About 800 years have elapsed since Rana Nil Chand came from Kolong in the district 
of Bangal to settle in Lahul. At the same time Thakur Ratan Pal of the Pal family, 
a resident of Gondh in Bangal, carpe to Lahul and settled in Txnan, and named Tinan 
Gondala after his first place of residence ; and of his family at the present time Thakur 
HIra Chand is alive and the holder of the jdglr of Gondala. 

1. As long as the Tibatan rule remained, [our ancestors], under the Tibatan 
rulers, governed the whole of Lahul. 

2. Under the rule of the Kullu Rajas all state business between the Rajas of 
Kullu and Laddakh and Tibat was entrusted to us : our ancestors conducted it. 

3. In the beginning of the English rule, on account of the social position of the 
family, first on 17th September, 1852, all the business of Lahul was entrusted to 
Neg {Parah 2 ) Thakur Tara Chand. He performed various services for his superior 
officers and various European travellers in these parts and also on the Tibat frontier. 

1 First cousin of Moti Ram ? 

2 I do not understand what pdrah and chdrah mean. They do not appear to be proper names. fW ilson s glossary 
gives the word nek-ddri in the sense of ‘sums or portions of the crop, collected from the cultivators of a village for ‘ the 
village expenses and payments to the village officers and servants \—F. W. X ] 
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In addition to his pay as a Neg he had the grazing rights 1 of the whole of Lahul 
allotted to his family. 

4. In 1857, when Mr. Salaganwait (Schlagintweit), a Survey Officer, was murdered 
in Yarkand, the duty of inquiring into the case and bringing back all information 
was entrusted by Government to me, Thakur Hari Ohand. Accordingly, in my own 
person I went to Laddakh. From thence I sent my special trustworthy servant to 
Yarkand and learned all the details of the above-mentioned officer’s death, how he was 
murdered without any reason by Wall Khan, the ruler of Kokan (Kokand), who at that 
time was engaged in ravaging the country around Yarkand. On learning this I returned 
to Jalandhar, to Colonel Lek (Lake), the Commissioner, and reported the matter. As a 
reward for this service, I received from Government one thousand rupees and four 
hundred rupees as travelling expenses. 

5. In 1861, when news was received that some English gentlemen were coming 
from China to Simla by way of Lasa, etc., then according to a suggestion from Govern¬ 
ment and with the sanction of my revered father, Thakur Tara Chand Sahib, I, in 
my own person, went out as far as Gadar (Sgar-thog?) and Rodakh (Ru-thog?) in 
Tibat to welcome and offer my services to the above-mentioned gentlemen. When no 
news of them was obtainable, I returned and reported the fact to Government. As a 
reward for this service, I was granted a robe of honour and a parwanah expressing the 
satisfaction of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Pan jab, signed by the Secretary, and 
sealed with the office seal. 

6. In 1861, in recognition of the high status of his family and in appreciation 
of his services, my father, Thakur Tara Chand Sahib, was raised to the rank of Honorary 
Magistrate and Honorary Extra Assistant [Commissioner]. He was given the power 
of a police officer of the first grade in criminal cases and of a civil officer with powers 
to fine up to Rs. 10. The criminal fines were allotted to him. In addition to his 
ancient ancestral jdglr he was granted a mu'afl 2 of Rs. 100 a year, on KothI Barbog. 

7. In 1863, in accordance with orders from Mr. Remutan (Egerton ?), Deputy 
Commissioner of Kangrali, according to the wishes of Government to establish trade 
connections between India and Tibat by way of Yabasti Gar, I, in my own person, 
went as far as Tibat and reported the circumstances of that place to Government. 
On this occasion Government granted me a reward of five hundred rupees. 

9. 3 In 1867, on account of his services and ability and in appreciation of what 
he had done, an increase was made in the powers of my father, Thakur Tara Chand. 
He was made an Honorary Magistrate of the third grade, with criminal and civil powers 
of an Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner, [and] according to the powers of an 
ordinary Assistant Commissioner he could deal with civil cases up to Rs. 100. 
Criminal fines could be retained by him, and,, instead of the exemption of Rs. 100 
on KothI Barbog which in 1861 was granted to him as a temporary measure, he was 
permitted to retain the fourth part of the revenue of Lahul, a sum amounting to 
Rs. 550. 

10. In 1868 the office of Registration was established in Lahul, and my father, 
Thakur Tara Chand, was appointed Sub-Registrar. 

1 It is not clear whether he had the right of grazing for himself or the taxes for grazing generally allotted to him. 
a Exemption. 3 There is no para. (8) in the Urdu. 
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11. In 1870, when an English Mission, under Mr. Tamas Daglas Forsath 
(Thomas Douglas Forsyth), was sent to Yarkand by the Indian Government, I went with 
it. Since the English Mission was not permitted to go outside its camp, which was 
in Yangi Shahr, 1 without the permission of Ataliq GhazI, the Wall of Yarqand, I, in my 
own person, and in accordance with the orders of Mr. Forsath of the English Mission, 
came out of the camp and measured the circumference of the ramparts by pacing, and 
made a map, which is reproduced in the book of travels of the above-mentioned English 
gentleman, and of which the method of preparation is mentioned in paragraph 176 
of the travels. 

12. In September, 1871, my father, Thakur Tara Chand, voluntarily resigned 
from the office of Honorary Magistrate and Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
The Government accepted my father’s resignation, and in place of my revered father 
appointed your humble servant to this office of Honorary Magistrate and Honorary 
Extra Assistant Commissioner; and those powers of a Magistrate of the third grade 
and civil powers up to Rs. 100 were bestowed upon me; and your humble servant, 
too, was appointed Sub-Registrar in the place of his revered father. 

13. In 1872, with the approval of Government, his [my father’s] name was 
entered as a Member of the Committee of Local Rates of the District of Kangrah. 

14. In 1876, in appreciation of the social position of his family and his services, 
the title of Wazlr was bestowed by Government on him, reference Letter No. 606, 
dated 30th March, 1876, from the Secretary to the Government of the Panjab to the 
Secretary to the Financial Commissioner in answer to Your Honour’s letter No. 278, 
dated 17th of the same month. 

15. In addition to this, my revered father, Thakur Tara Chand, obtained the 
honour of a seat in the Governor’s Darbar, and now your humble servant’s name, too, 
is found in the list of the Governor’s darbdrls, being number 42 of the list; and, like 
other chiefs and Rajas, I have five armed retainers exempted from the provisions of 
the Indian Arms Act. 

9th April, 1885. 

Thakur Hari Chand, Wazlr —Honorary Magistrate and Honorary Civil Judge 
of Lahul in the District of Kangrah. 

(Later additions, not in the Urdu original.) 

15. In the year 1900 a.d. Thakur Hari Chand died, and Thakur Amar Chand 
succeeded to the jdgir of Ko-lon. My claim to the offices of Honorary Wazlr, Trade 
and Civil Judge of Lahul was acknowledged, and my cousin Thakur Jai Chand was 
appointed Wazlr of Lahul during my minority. In June, 1903, on coming of age, 

I was appointed Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge of Lahul. I have held the office 
since then, and have filled it to the full satisfaction of my superior officers. During 
the absence of Thakur Jai Chand I have also acted as Sub-Registrar of Lahul. I have 
also been acting as an assistant to the Military Transport Registration Department. 

16. In June, 1906, Mr. H. Calvert, Assistant Commissioner of Kulu, proposed 
to visit certain places in Tibet and to take me along with him. I accepted his offer. 


1 ‘New City.’ 
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The work of providing beasts of burden was entrusted to me, and before the date of 
starting I had the required number of horses and mules ready. We went through 
the Rampur State (Bashahr) to Tibet. In Tibet we visited places of mercantile 
interest. The journey lasted from the 18th of June till the 3rd of October. We 
returned via Spiti. During the journey we suffered much through the scarcity of 
gra^s and other things; and the bad roads were also a source of trouble to us. We 
first visited Gartog, where the Assistant Commissioner met with the Garpon 
( Sgar-dpon ). He conversed with him on matters of trade facilities. From Gartog 
we went to Chocho, and from that place to Bongba, and thence to Thog-jalung, Dolang, 
etc. There are gold-mines in these places, and I guided the Assistant Commissioner. 
I also took him to Shumorti (Chumurti) and Chhagrachan. These two places are famous 
for their horses. These places have not as yet been visited by any English traveller, 
the reason being that the Tibetan authorities do not permit the English to visit them. 
Even if permission to visit them has been secured, it is very difficult to surmount the 
many obstacles which arise on the way. For many marches it is difficult to find 
water, grass, or wood. Even coolies are not supplied for these places in Tibet, so 
that vast arrangements have to be made before starting. I myself made the arrange¬ 
ments for everything that was needed on such a terrible journey. It was also I who 
kept the Garpon from refusing us permission. 

NOTES. 

With regard to the first part of the chronicle, which contains the history of the chiefs from Nil Chand to 
Karam Chand, I wish to state that it is not supported by other historical documents or inscriptions. Not a single 
name of a chief ending in Chand has as yet been discovered in Lahul, apart from the chronicles of the Ko-lon 
chiefs given above. On the contrary, from an old inscription and a document of the sixteenth century we learn 
that the chiefs of Ko-lon had Tibetan names prior to Nono Chogan (Chu-nun) and Sen-ge, who lived in the 
seventeenth century. On an old stone inscription discovered by Mr. Howell the name of an ancient Ko-lon 
chief is given as Boldor (probably Hbol-rdor); and in a document referring to the erection of a ?nchod-rten 
(Inscription No. 128) the name of a chief of Ko-lon, who was a contemporary of Parbat-Singh of Kulu (1584-1618), 
is given as Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal. It is quite possible that the names ending in Chand were invented by the 
chronicler with a view to making the chiefs of Ko-lon appear as descendants from Rajput ancestors. This, they 
thought, would raise them in the eyes of the Kulu kings. It is also very strange that the Rajput origin of the 
chiefs of Ti-nan is asserted in the Ko-lon chronicles. According to the Ko-lon chronicles the chiefs of Ti-nan 
emigrated from Gondha in Bangal; but according to the Ti-nan chronicles they came from Lcags-mkhar in 
Gu-ge. I should think that the latter statement has a greater claim to our acceptance. The country of Bangal 
mentioned in the chronicles is the province of Bara Bangal, which nowadays forms part of Kulu. The many 
Tibetan names which are found in the second part of the pedigree cannot be recognized in their Urdu dress. 
They have to be compared with the names contained in the Tibetan document from Ko-lon ( q.v .). 
Instead of Kolang the Tibetans say Ko-lon ; and instead of Gumring, Gun-ran. For Thog-jalung see above, 
p. 94 (sub Jin.). 

As regards the claim of the Ko-lon chiefs to have been in charge of the management of Lahul during the times 
of Tibetan rule before 1605 a.b., I must say that it is not confirmed by popular tradition. The latter is in favour 
of the view that the chiefs of Bar-hbog were Governors of Lahul during that time. 

The conquest of Lahul by the Sikhs must have taken place before 1843; for, when Cunningham visited Lahul 
in 1839, he found the country already in the hands of the Sikhs (JASB., 1841, pp. 105 sqq.). 

Adolf von Schlagintweit was murdered on his expedition to Turkestan on the 26th August, 1857, near Kashgar. 

The date of Tara Chand’s death is not clearly given. First we read that Tara Chand died in 1874 ; then we 
read that he was still alive in 1876; and according to Col. Massey he died in 1877. 



X. The Genealogical Tree of the Chiefs of Ko-lon in Lahul 

In my introductory notes to ‘ The Chronicles of the chiefs of Ko-loh ’ I remarked 
that Hari-Chand, when compiling the chronicles in 1880 a.d., made use, according to 
his own statement, of older documents. I discovered one of these older documents 
when the present chief of Ko-loh, in 1906, very kindly allowed me to examine his family 
papers. It was a simple pedigree in Tibetan. I had it copied at once by my munshi, 
Bzod-pa-Bde-chen of Kye-lan, and now publish it. The original is a one-sheet MS. 
written in Tibetan dbu-med characters. At first sight it may appear superfluous to 
edit it at all, in addition to Hari-Chand’s chronicles of Ko-loh in Urdu. But, as the 
Tibetan names of the pedigree are very difficult to recognize in their Urdu dress, it is 
of importance to show them also in their Tibetan form. This genealogical tree in 
Tibetan shows a great similarity to the genealogical tree of the Bar-hbog chiefs, 
especially with regard to the first line of the MS., which in both documents is not quite 
intelligible. 1 I give this line in parallel columns:— 

1 Bar-hbog : Nag-se-tsi-ka-bai be mu-dzab na-mu-na lam bar 2 

2 Ko-loh : Nag-sa-cig-kyi ba-yi mu-jub-bad na-mu-na lam bar 2 

1 ba-ba-ta ji-min-gar-pa-nra ko-khri Bar-bog 

2 ba-bad ji-min-gar-spran-na ko-khri Ko-loh. 

Several words of these lines seem to be Urdu. Mu-dzab or Mu-jub-bad is probably 
Hindi-Arabic mujib, * cause,’ etc. ; namunah is Urdu for * type ’, ‘ pattern ’; ba-ba-ta, 
ba-bad, may be Urdu-Arabic babat, ‘ account ’; lam-bar is the Urdu-English word 
‘ number ’ ; ko-khri is Urdu kothi, ‘ granary,’ ‘ government office.’ 

The fact of the existence of these Urdu words in the first line of both documents 
would point to a time when Lahul was strongly influenced by her Kulu neighbours. 
This was certainly the case when Lahul -was conquered by the Kulu kings in the 
second half of the seventeenth century. That the Bar-hbog pedigree was drawn up 
not much later is proved by the fact that it was not continued after the conquest of 
Lahul. As the same Urdu words occur also in the Ko-loh document, we may conclude 
that it was also drawn up after 1680 a.d., say in 1700 a.d. (if the word lambar, * number,’ 
does not point to a still later origin). But it was added to as late as the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Another explanation would be that the first lines in Urdu 
were written at a later date than the rest. 

As I stated in my notes on the ‘ Chronicles of Ko-loh ’(p. 205 supra), it is 
probable that the names ending in can ( cand ) were invented by the chronicler of 
Ko-loh with a view to making the chiefs of Ko-loh appear as descendants from 
Rajput ancestors. 

1 [For an explanation see below, p. 209, n. 1.—F. W. T.] 
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» TRANSCRIPTION AND TRANSLATION 

1 [Zag-6a-cig-kyi-ba-yi-mu-jub-bad-na-mu-na-Iam-bar 2 ba-bad-ji-min-gar-spran-na-ko-khri-Ko-lon.] 

Nil-can 

i 

Su-rat-can 

i 

Bhim-can 

J 

Sa-hi-can 

! 

The name(s) of ten generations Dha-rma-can 

Deb-can 

I 

Rgyan-can 

Trig-can 

i 

Ram-can 

I 

Da-yal-can 

i 

Pha-ta-can 

i 

Ka-ram-can 


No-no-Cuh-gun (No-no-Cuh-hun) 
Tshan-rnam-rgyal (Tsbe-dban-mam-rgyal) 
Bkris-’an-rgyal (Rkr&~6is-dban-rgyal) 
Tshan (Tshe-dban) 

i 

Bag-ga-can 

I 

I 7 ) 

Bkra-6i-’an-krag (Bkra-Sis-dban-drag) Da-ram-Sin 

! 

Ta-ra-can 


Sin-ge (Sen-ge) 

gar-sum (£ar-gsum) 

Cii[n]-g u n (Cun-nun) 

.1 

Ha-ri-Ram 

.1 

Bi-mi-Ram 

I 

Ni-ma-sih (Ni-ma-sen-ge) Ga-krug (Dgah-phrug) 

| I 

Hu-ti-Ram De-bi-can 


NOTES 

The meaning of the words ‘ name (or names) of ten generations ’ is absolutely unintelligible to me. As 
regards the Tibetan forms of the names, the orthography leaves much to be desired. I suppose that the following 
spellings were intended(below Karam-can[d]) : No-no-Cun-nun, Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal, Bkra-sis-dban-rgyal, 
Tshe-dban, Bhaga-cand, BkraAis-dbah-drag (or grags), Dharma-sin, Tara-cand ; Seh-ge, Sar-gsum (0, Cun-nun, 
Harl-ram, Bheml-ram, Ni-ma-sin, Dgah-phrug, Hu-ti-(?)ram, Devi-cand. 

The following is the genealogical tree of BkraAis-dban-drag’s descendants drawn up by my munshi, Bzod-pa- 
Bde-chen, and continued to the present day. Some of the dates are taken from Massey s book on 1 aiijab 
genealogies. 

1 [This seems to be only the heading of an official form (Urdu) on which the genealogy was written. With the aid of 
Mr. C. A. Storey and Col. I). C. Phillott I make out the reading and rendering as follows :— naqah-i-chalci ba mvjib namund 
lambar 2 bdbat zamln pargaim kothi Ko-loii ‘ statement of property according to form number 2 : account of the lands of the 
Pargana (district) of kothi Ko-lon \—F. W. T.] 
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BkraAis-dbah-drag 

Tara-cand (died 1877) 


[Vol. II 


Mahar-cand (died 1870) 


I 

Eam-cand (died 1884) 
Rje-cand (Jai-cand) 


Hari-cand (1830-1902) 


Nll-cand Lal-cand 


Amar-cand Mahgal-cand 
Ni-ma-dban-rgyal 


As regards the branch line of Gun-ran, Seh-ge’s descendants, the following notes will suffice to bring the 
pedigree down to the present day:—Dgah-phrug’s son, Devl-cand, lived from 1832-1903, Ni-ma-sih’s son was 
Moti-ram (or Hu-ti-ram). Motl-ram’s son, Bhag-cand, was born in 1863. He lives at Ga-rih (Ska-rin). He has a 
little son called Ratan-cand. 

Only a few of the names of chiefs given above are found in Lahuli inscriptions. The earliest among them seems 
to be BkraAis-dban-rgyal, whose name is given as a contemporary of Spri-tim-Sih (Pritam-Sihgh) of Kulu, 
c. 1767 a.d. It is found in a hitherto unpublished inscription from Khah-gsar, Ko-loh. In an old document from 
Ko-loh (see my collection of inscriptions, No. 128) a certain chief called Tshe-dbah-rnam-rgyal is mentioned. This 
Tshe-dbah-rnam-rgyal of Ko-loh cannot possibly be Bkra-6is-dbah-rgyaFs father, as according to this document 
he is a contemporary of the Kulu king, Parbat-Singh, c. 1584 a.d. He is probably one of the Tibetan ancestors of 
the Ko-loh chiefs whose names were eradicated when the theory of the descent of the Ko-loh chiefs from Rajput 
ancestors was invented. As regards Bkra-6is-dbah-rgyal, the inscription says that he was of Bii-ram-Sih-pa’s 
(Ikshvaku’s) family. This is a statement which reminds us of the claims of the Tibetan Buddhist kings of Ladakh, 
who also wish to be called Bu-ramAin-pa’s descendants. Such a statement is in contrast with the pretended 
descent of the Ko-loh chiefs from Indian Rajput ancestors. Possibly in BkraAis-dbah-rgyaFs days this theory 
had not yet been started, and the chiefs of Ko-loh were quite satisfied with their relationship to the Ladakhi 
kings. As I see in another hitherto unpublished inscription fromKye-lan, one of theBar-hbog chiefs, No-no-(Jo) 
Rnam-rgyal, is also stated to be of Bu-ram-&in-pa’s family. Then the chief Dharma-Sihgh of Ko-loh is mentioned 
in several inscriptions as a contemporary of the Ku]u king, Bir-khyim-(Bikerman) Singh, c. 1810 a.d. There is 
an inscription in TahkrI (Takari) and Devanagarl characters at Tah-ti, Lahul, which contains the name of 
Otu-ram. This Otu-ram is possibly identical with Hu-ti-ram or Moti-rara of the above pedigree (see Inscription 
No. 143). 






XI. The Chronicles of Ti-nan (Lahul) 

When stationed at Kye-lan, Lahul, 1906-8, I heard a rumour that the chiefs of 
Ti-nan (or Gondhla) were in possession of a family chronicle. I did not, however, 
succeed in getting to see it. I therefore asked Miss Duncan, in 1908, to make efforts 
to procure it. She actually obtained the MS. from Hxra-cand, the present chief of 
Ti-nan. The greater part of the document was copied and translated for her use by 
Mangal-cand, brother of the reigning Jo of Ko-lon. Mangal-cand did not consider 
it necessary to copy the latter part of the little book, as it contained only the names of 
the guests who were present at the death-ceremony of the chief Ha-ri-ya, in the sixteenth 
century. As Mangal-cand’s translation was not quite literal, I had a new one 
made in 190,8.' For the present publication of the Tibetan text I intended to reproduce 
Miss Duncan’s copy of the document. Miss Duncan had died, too early for Tibetan 
archaeology, in 1909, and her brother’s efforts to procure the Tibetan text were in 
vain. I therefore asked Mr. Hettasch, of Kye-lan, to send my old munshi, Bzod-pa- 
Bde-chen, from Kye-lan to Ti-nan to copy it once more. After several 
fruitless attempts to get hold of the MS. the munshi succeeded, and the Tibetan text 
attached below is based on his copy. My hope that he would include the list of the 
40 guests who were present at the Chief Ha-ri-ya’s death-ceremony was, however, not 
realized. On the contrary, Bzod-pa stopped his work a few lines earlier than 
Mangal-cand. He believed that the chronicle proper ended there, and that the rest 
of the MS. had nothing to do with history. Bzod-pa’s copy closely agrees with the 
translations made from Miss Duncan’s copy of the text. A few names of chiefs, 
omitted in Bzod-pa’s copy through some clerical error, were restored from the 
translations. 

The principality of Ti-nan extends from the confluence of the rivers Chandra and 
Bhaga about 20 miles up the valley of the river Chandra, and is of little importance. 
The language of its inhabitants is Ti-nan, and Manchat in a few villages. For 
specimens see my publication, Die historischen und mythologischen Erinnerungen der 
Lahouler, and Tabellen der Pronomina und Verba in den drei Sprachen LahouVs (ZDMG., 
vol. lxiii, pp. 65 ff.). 

TEXT 
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TRANSLATION 

The chronicle called the * Golden Mirror 5 is set down [in the following] :— 

Om-mo I Om svasti sid[dh]am ! To the Teacher Buddha, who is manifest in the three 
bodies; to the holy Religion (books), which purify from attachment to the two kinds 
of moral obscurities ; to the Clerical Order, adorned by the three teachings (doctrines ?) 
—to these refuges, the three jewels, I offer a salutation. 
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To Amitabha, revealed as the Dharma-kaya; to Avalokitesvara, who as the 
Sambhoga-kaya serves the good of the world ; to Padmasambhava, who as the 
Nirmana-kaya subdues the eight classes [of demons]: to these three powerful 
incarnations I offer a salutation. 

To Sroii-btsan-sgam-po, an incarnation of the Greatly Compassionate 
(Avalokitesvara); to the goddess Khri-btsun (one of his queens), an incarnation of 
Khrom-ner (Bhrikuti); to the goddess Kon-jo (his other queen), an incarnation of 
the green Tara: to these three helpers of created beings I offer a salutation. 

All hail! In the treasure-house of the air, the emerald vessel of the svastika, 
all the creatures came into existence in a satisfactory manner. Below, the eight-spoked 
wheel and the thunderbolt of the subjects (?); above, the golden and precious lower 
ground; between these two dwelling-places or beautiful receptacles there are three 
thousand suffering worlds under King Sakya. 1 

Among countries the most eminent country is Bur-rgyal-bod (Tibet). The holy 
religion spread particularly in the snowy regions. 

While the exceedingly lofty palace of the capital Ma-gar-sa was held by the great 
religious King (Dharmaraja), Bi-dliur-Sin (Bahadur-Singh), with his helmet high, 
[there lived] in this castle Nal-rtse, the most eminent in the country—all 
hail!—a family of undefiled origin called Hod-gsal (‘ Bright Light ’), which was 
descended from the gods. It originated at Lcags-mkhar in Gun-de (Gu-ge). [Its 
members are the following] :— 

The great lord of men, Ra-na-pha-la. 

And his son Rdo-rje-pha-la. 

His son ®i-ma-pha-la. 

His son Naii-ka-rgyal-po. 

His son Bsod-rnams(nams)-dpal-[lde ?]. 

His son Bsod-rnams(nams)-rgya-mtsho. 

His younger brother Bkra-sis-rgya[l]-po. 

His younger brother Tshe-rin-rgyal-po. 

His son Bkra-sis. 

His son Paha-ri-mkhan. 

His son Bha-gha-man-rta. 

His son Ha-ri-ya. 

His younger brother Rgyal-po. 

His son Dpal-hbar. 

[May their lifetime become as firm as the powerful mountains] 2 and may their 
government increase like the fifteenth of the waxing moon ! All hail! By the donors 

1 [Perhaps the meaning of this obscure passage is more or less as follows:—‘In the treasury of air, the emerald 
svastika vessel which is the universe (pht/i-mod), originated through the united works of the creatures in it-below, the 
eight-spoked wheel with its thralls; above, the bejewelled, goldon heaven—between these two ... are three thousand 
worlds, which are King Sakya’s (Buddha’s) name.’—F. W. T.j 

2 Only in Miss Duncan's translation. 
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Rgyal-po and Blo-dros-skyid, both, and Nar'i(Nag)-dban-gro[l]-ma, the best of mothers, 
by these three, at the death-ceremony of Ha-ri, a Byan-chub mchod-rten (stupa) 
was erected for his soul. And as a verbal record, this chronicle, called ‘ The golden 
mirror was written. [It is astonishing how much was gathered and given for the 
sake of religion. All hail! The numbhr of what was presented according to the 
word. . . . 

And the others, who brought flesh and beer for the benefit of men, were . . . 
(c. 40 names) . . . like nectar of the gods. 

May all the partakers in this sacrifice meet later on in Mnon-dgahi-zin (one of the 
heavens). 

. . . the red colour of idols . . . 

... be blessed !] 

[The chief of Ti-nan says that Gun-de is situated in Bir-Bahgal (Bara Bahgal. 
a province of Kulu), and that his ancestors came from there.] 

NOTES 

As is plainly stated, the above chronicle was compiled at the death-ceremony of the Chief Ha-ri-ya, who was 
a contemporary of the Kulu king Bi-dhur-( = Bahadur) Singh. King Bahadur-Singh of Kulu reigned, according 
to Dr. Vogel's investigations, about the middle of the sixteenth century. This Ku}u king claims to have ruled over 
Lahul, and the chief Ha-ri-va may have been his agent in the country. The very powerful Ladakhi king Tshe- 
dbah-rnam-rgyal I, who reigned at about the same time, also claims to have conquered Kuju (including Lahul). 
Possibly one conquest followed the other. 

The statement of the Ti-nan chiefs regarding their descent from a Gu-ge family is of great importance. It is 
in contrast to another statement, found in the chronicles of the chiefs of Ko-lon, in Lahul. The latter says that 
the Ti-nan chiefs came to Lahul from Bahgal (Chota or Bara Bahgal, now a province of Kulu). The clear statement 
of the Ti-nan chronicle, which was compiled three centuries before the Ko-lon chronicle, is, of course, the more 
trustworthy of the two. I believe that the family was of purely Tibetan origin. The name Phala (pala) is possibly 
an Indianization of the Tibetan word djwl, glory, which is so often found in Tibetan names. The original name 
of the family, Hod-gsal, is of Bonfpo origin. Hod-gsal is the name of a Bon-po heaven; see S. Ch. Das’ Tibetan- 
English Dictionary, p. 1120. A place called Lcags-mkhar, ‘ iron castle/ I have not yet been able to trace 
on a map. 

Not a single one of the names of the Ti-nan chiefs has as yet been found in inscriptions of Lahul. A certain 
inscription from Zug-mur, Lahul, mentions a Ha-yar-jo (No. 127 of my collection). Blit, as Ha-yar is mentioned 
in other documents as a place-name, the word Ha-yar-jo had better be translated by ‘Chief of Ha-yar\ 
Otherwise I should have felt inclined to identify Ha-yar with Ha-ri-ya of Ti-nan. There is a somewhat indistinct 
inscription in Sarada characters on a boulder about a mile below the present village of Ti-nan. Another Sarada 
inscription on a stone idol in the Chos-hkhor (probably Stod-rgyal-mtshan-chos-hkhor) monastery near Si-su, 
which belongs to the Ti-nan district, contains nothing but mystic syllables. It was discovered by Mr. G. C. L. 
Howell and myself, and examined by Dr. Vogel. A Byan-chub mchod-rten is a mchod-rten with square steps 
between the upper bowl and the square lower part. It is a pity that the list of the forty guests was not copied; 
for it contained, in all probability, the names of several contemporary chiefs of Lahul of those days. The 
Mhon-dgahi-Mn is, according to S. Ch. Das’ dictionary, a mythological garden, ‘ the world of joy in the East.’ 
Ma-gar-sa is the name of the ancient capital of Kulu. Bur-rgyal-bod probably stands for Spu-rgyal-bod, an ancient 
name"of Tibet. Compare La-dvags-rgyal-rdbs , part ii. 

Later additions :—In the place of the name Gu-ge, which was plainly legible in Mangal-cand’s copy, Bzod- 
pa-Bde-chen’s copy contains the name Gun-de. I am fully convinced that this is due to a recent alteration of the 
original text. My conclusions, based on the old reading Gu-ge, w r ere not welcomed by the present chief of Ko-lon, 
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whose interest it is to derive the Ti-nan family, as well as his own, from Rajput ancestors. If the family came from 
Gu-ge, it must be of Tibetan origin ; if it came from unknown Gun-de, it might be of Rajpiit origin. The fabricated 
name Gun-de suited the Ko-lon chief’s purpose particularly well, as it apparently explained the present name of 
Ti-nan, viz. Gondhla. But the name Gondhla is of quite different origin. The principality received this name from 
the important and ancient monastery of Gandhola, which is situated within its boundaries. I am convinced that, 
the text of the original document has been purposely altered since 1908, and that this alteration was suggested 
by the Ko-lon chief. Fortunately, the impostor forgot to alter also the other Tibetan names contained in the 
chronicle, viz. Lcags-mkhar, Hod-gsal, Sron-btsan-sgam-po, etc. They point distinctly to a Tibetan origin of the 


family. 


My thanks are due to Dr. F. W. Thomas for his translation of several difficult passages. 
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XII. The Genealogical Tree of the Chiefs of Ti-nan 

« 

The following genealogical tree of the chiefs of Ti-nan was obtained at Ti-nan 
by my munshi, Bzod-pa-Bde-chen, of Kye-lah, in 1910, when he went to Ti-nan at my 
request to copy ‘ The Chronicles of Ti-nan By some mistake he got hold of the 
genealogical tree instead of the chronicles, and in this way this document was 
unexpectedly discovered. We should have expected the first half, at least, of the 
genealogical tree to agree with the list of names given in the chronicles. But this is 
not the case. For this reason it is necessary to publish both separately. 

ROMAN TRANSLITERATION 
Ra-tan-pal 

Rdo-rj e-pal 
Ki-ma-pal 
Nan-ka-rgyal-po 
B sod-nams-dpal-bdc 
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Bsod-nams-rgya-mtsho 

I - 

.1 i 

Bkra-6is-rgyal-po Tshe-rin-rgyal-po 

Bkra-6is-dpal-hbyor 

Pa-ri-kha 

Bha-ga-man-ta 
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Ha-ri-ya 

Dpal-hbar 

_ ! _ 

.1 . I I . I 

Che-ja-hon-pa Tshe-rin-rnam-rgyal Do-tug-rnam-rgyal Tshe-rin-rnam-rgyal 
Tshe-rin-dar-rgyas 

i i 
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NOTES 

Taking the names singly, we notice the following deviations from the list given in the Chronicles of Ti-nan :— 
The first chief is here called Ra-tan, instead of Ra-na; the dynastical name is here spelt Pal, not Pha-la. The chief 
of the seventh generation is here called Bkra-6is-dpal-hbyor, against Bkra-Sis of the chronicle. The Chief Ha-ri-ya’s 
brother is omitted here. 

But there is another radical difference between tfhfe two lists, viz. that, according to the chronicles, Bkra-6is- 
rgyal-po and Tshe-rin-rgyal-po are Bsod-nams-rgya-mtsho’s younger brothers, whilst here they are stated to be 
his sons. Which of the two versions is correct will perhaps remain obscure for ever. 

With regard to the second half of the genealogy, which contains entirely new material, it is remarkable that 
it consists of nine generations only, whereas we should expect about eleven, considering that it covers a period of 
about 350 years, from 1550 to 1900 a.d. 

I do not think that, beside that given under No. 5 below, there exist any stone inscriptions containing the 
names of Ti-nan chiefs. But, as there are a number of paper documents in the country which commemorate the 
erection of certain stupas, or the acquisition of important books, we might examine them in search of names of 
Ti-nan chiefs. 

1. Bar-hbog document, commemorating the acquisition of a Sutra Za-ma-tog in the time of Pirtib-Singhe of 
Kulu (Partab-Singh, 1569 a.d.). It mentions Tshe-rin-sa-grub and Bkra-6is-rgya-mtsho, father and son, chiefs 
of Bar-hbog. Then other chiefs of Kar-sdan- (Mkhar-dan), Kye-(g)lan, Ti-no, Ha-yar, Lcug-dra, Sa-ran, Bi-lin, 
etc., are also mentioned, but none of Ti-nan. 

2. Bar-hbog document, commemorating the acquisition of a Bkah-hgyur during the reign of Tre-tru-Sin of 
Kulu. This Kulu king is, as I believe, Pritlivi-Singh, c. 1618 a.d. The syllable Pri is pronounced Tri in Tibetan. 
The v was changed to u in Tibetan. The following chiefs of Bar-hbog are mentioned in this document:—Hbrug- 
rnam-rgyal, Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje, No-no-Phun-tshogs, Hbrug-bde-legs, all of whom belong to the third generation 
after Bkra-6is-rgya-mtsho, which circumstance again speaks in favour of my identification of Tre-tru-Sin with 
Prithvi-Singh. Again, other contemporary chiefs of Lha-braii, Pa-spa-rag, Kar-dan, Gun-ran, Ti-mur, and even 
Ti-nan are mentioned ; in the latter place a certain No-no (younger chief) Rnam-rgyal. This Rnam-rgyal is in 
all probability one of the three Rnam-rgyals who are mentioned in the genealogical tree of Ti-nan as Dpal-hbar’s 
sons, viz. the two Tshe-riii-rnam-rgyals and Do-tug-rnam-rgyal. 

3. Decree of Riddhi(Riddhi)-Sihgh of Kulu to the Gandhola monastery ( c . 1663 a.d.). Although Ti-nan is 
mentioned in this decree, the chief’s name is not given. 

4. Document from Ko-loii, commemorating the erection of a mchod-rten , in the time of Parbat-Singh, of 
Kulu (c. 1584 a.d.). It does not mention Ti-nan, but Si-la, which name may refer to the same principality. 
There it mentions a Rgyal-po-Tshe-rin (or Rgyal-po-Tshe-rin-dpal-lde). It is, of course, possible that this prince 
is identical with Ha-ri-va’s brother, Rgyal-po, Rgyal-po being the abbreviated form of the name; but there is no 
certainty about it. 

5. Votive tablet from Ko-lon (?), time of Spri-tim-Singh of Sur-stan-pur of Kulu (Pritam-Singh of Sultanpur, 
c. 1767 a.d.). It mentions a No-no (younger prince) Tshe-dban-nor-bu of Ti-nan, who cannot be found in the 
genealogical tree given above. 

6. An unknown queen, Rani Dzvivanti (Rani Jivanti, perhaps of Ti-nan), is mentioned in an inscription at 
Gandhola. 

That is practically all that can be gathered from documents. $ 

When Dr. Vogel travelled in Lahul in 1902, he made the personal acquaintance of tjje Chi6f Hira-cand, who 
showed him the Mani monastery at Ti-nan. Of this monastery the Chief said that he had built it himself in 
1880 a.d. A small image in this sanctuary had the inscription : Jo-Bsod-nams-stob-rgyas-la-na-mo. It was 
stated to refer to the Chief Hira-cand’s deceased brother. This inscription apparently contains the spiritual name 
of the prince. The following ancient monasteries are situated within the principality of Ti-nanGandhola 
(Padmasambhava’s time), Chos-skor (Atl&a’s time), Si-la (of unknown origin). But the chronicles of the country 
do not tell us anything about them, nor do they contain the date of the erection of the stately castle of Ti-nan by 
a Kulu king, as tradition has it. 


XIII. The Genealogical Tree of the Chiefs of Bar-hbog, Lahul 

When stationed as a missionary at Kye-lan in Lahul, in 1906, I was told that 
a certain family of zamindars at Bar-hbog was descended from an ancient line of chiefs, 
and that the chiefs of Bar-hbog were once the highest among the baronial houses of 
Lahul. To find out whether the family was still in possession of old documents or 
a chronicle, I sent my munshi, Bzod-pa-Bde-chen of Kye-lan, to Bar-hbog, to make 
inquiries. Bzod-pa was so fortunate as to discover a MS. containing the genealogical 
tree of the family and two votive documents. The latter record the acquisition of 
a Bkah-hgyur and a Za-ma-tog by members of the family, and contain the names of 
two kings of Kulu. This is of great importance; for without this clue we should not 
be able to furnish the chiefs of Bar-hbog with rough dates. 

The castle of Bar-hbog, which is still the seat of the family, is situated on a hill 
above Mkhar-dan, the ancient capital of Lahul, on the left bank of the Bhaga river, 
opposite Kye-lan. The very site of the castle indicates that its residents may have 
really held authority over Lahul. 

Neither the chiefs nor the castle of Bar-hbog are mentioned in the chronicles of 
Ladakh or Kulu; but they occur occasionally in historical documents from Lahul. 

Although I did not succeed in seeing the original MS. of the pedigree, I am con¬ 
vinced that Bzod-pa’s copy of it is quite trustworthy, as I know him to be a very 
reliable worker. With the exception of a short passage in Takarl, the document is 
written in Tibetan Dbu-can character. But the language does not appear to be 
Tibetan throughout. As I find it impossible to translate the non-Tibetan passage, 
I shall simply transcribe it. 1 The few historical notes which Bzod-pa added to the 
original document will be reproduced and translated in brackets. 

NOTES 

The word ko-khri, pronounced kothri, is the Hindi kothi, a ‘ government office In Lahul, as in Ku]u, 
this word is generallyused for the whole district which is governed by the office. 2 For notes on the first non-Tibetan 
lines see ‘ The Genealogical-tree of the Chiefs of Ko-lon ’. 

The word Byo, which is placed before the name of the first chief, probably stands for J o, ‘ chief. It is an 
orthographical mistake. Hardly any of the names in the list are written correctly. The following is an attempt 
of my own at restoring them to their correct forms: — Jo-Bkra-£is-rgya-mtsho, Nu-bkah-bkra-Ais, Pad-dkar- 
bkra-Sis, Rgyal-mtshan, Chos-grub-rnam-rgyal, Jo-Rnam-rgyal, Tshul-khrims, Phun-tshogs, Drug(or Hbrug)- 
bde-legs, Tshan(Tshe-dban)-brtan-hdzin, Tshan(Thse-dban)-nor-bu, Tshan(Tshe-dban)-rnam-rgyal, Mansu, 
Ra-ta-na, Tshan(Tshe-dban)-drug-brgya, Rnam-rgyal, Brtan-hdzin-chos-rgyal, Brtan-drin (Rta-mgrin ?), 
Gces-pa, ,Bil-(Bil-ba)-chun, Bsod-nams-chos-hphel, Rnam-rgyal-tshe-rin, Phe-tse-No-no, Sin-ga-Ram. 

1 [But see note 1 on p. 220.—F. W. T.] 

2 Cf. Vogel, Antiquities of Chamba State , pt. i, p. 136. 
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1 [Nag-se-tsi-kabah-be-mu-dzab-na-mu-na-lam-bar 2 (‘number two ’) ba-pata-ji-min- 
gar-pa-nra-ko-khri-Bar-bog (‘ province of Bar-hbog ’).] 

Kul-Bar-bog ’ ’The Chief Bkra-6is-rgya-tsho Jat-Khra-Kur-rus-bkah-su-ba 


N u-bkah-bkra-ilis Pad-kar-bkra-sis Rgyal-tshan Chos-grub-rnam-rgyal 


The Chief Rnam-rgyal Tshul-krim Phun-tshog Drug : de-lag 


Tshar-rtan-dzin 

i 

Tshan-nor-bu 


Tshan-rnam-rgyal 

i 

Ra-ta-na 

! 

i 

Man-su 



Tshan-drug-gya Rnam-rgyal 


Tan-dzin-chos-rgyal Tan-grin Ce-pa (he died) 


I I .. 1 - 

Bil-cuh So-nam-chos-phel Rnam-rgyal-tshe-rin Phe-tse-No-no Sm-ga-ram. 

(This genealogy of the chiefs [was copied] from the one that has been preserved 
in MS. with the chiefs of Bar-hbog. According to a statement by the old [ex-]chief 
who lives there, it is said to have been written during the reign of the Kulu Raja 

Man-Singh. ^ 

And their power or jdglT remained firmly established down to the chief Bil-cuh 
or Cuh-hun. After that they were left without a jdgir and [now they] earn a livelihood 
as peasants. Written by Bzod-pa of Kye-lan.) 

As we know from other documents from Laliul, Jo-BkraAis-rgya-mtsho was a contemporary of the Kulu 
king, Partab-Sihgh, who reigned from 1560 to 1584. Bil-cun and his four cousins, on the other hand, were con¬ 
temporaries of the Kulu king, Man-Singh, 1674-1717 a.d. Thus the genealogical tree has to be placed between 
the years 1570 and 1700. This is a comparatively short time, if we consider that it comprises nine generations. 
There must be a mistake somewhere. The genealogical roll was not continued after the chiefs were deposed by 
Man-Singh. From another document we learn, in addition, the name of a chief who preceded Jo-BkraAis-rgya- 
mtsho. It is Tshe-rin-sa-hgrub, a contemporary of the Kulu king, Bahadur Singh, and of Tshe-dbah-rnam-rgyal I 
of Ladakh.® 

It is very probable that the chiefs of Bar-hbog were placed in authority by Tshe-dbah-rnam-rgyal I of Ladakh 
on the occasion of his conquest of Kulu, which included that of Lahul. The chiefs of Bar-hbog had to watch over 
the interests of the Ladakhi kings. They probably took the side of the Ladakhi kings when Man-Singh of Kulu 
conquered Lahul, and that may have been the reason why they were deposed. 

1 [On the transliteration and purport of this formula see p. 209, note 1. — F. W. IV] 

2 It is the Bar-ljbog document that commemorates the acquisition of a Sutra Za-ma-tog in the time of Partab-Sihgh of Kuju. 
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XIV. Account of the Trade between the Kings of Ladakh and Kulu 


When stationed at Kye-lan as a missionary (1906-8), I heard that a man was still 
alive in Kyor (Lahul) who in his younger days had done service in the trade between 
the kings of Ladakh and Kulu. He was named Drun-drub (l)on-grub), of the house 
Myon-pa of Kyor. I sent my munshi, Bzod-pa-Bde-chen, to him to write down the tale 
of the trade according to his dictation. Bzod-pa’s MS. consisted of three pages of 
Bu-nan text, written in Tibetan characters. The orthography employed is the same 
as that which we used for our translation of St. Mark. The Bu-nan text of the * tale 
of the trade ’ was published without a translation in my collection Die mythologischen 
und historischen Erinnerungen der Lahouler, under No. 9. Of this collection only 
forty copies were printed at Kye-lan. 


TEXT 
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TRANSLATION 

Account of the Trade between the Kings of La-dags and Ku-zu 

At first the Bod-pa (Tibetans) reigned in Gar-za; later on a certain king of Ku-zu 
conquered Gar-za from the Bod-pa, and he reigned. At that time the kings, both of 
La-dags and Ku-zu, made an agreement as follows:—The king of Ku-zu [promised] to 
send much iron to La-dags annually, and the king of La-dags [promised] to send sulphur 
in this direction. Then they did accordingly, and the king of Ku-zu gave orders that 
the people of Gar-za, instead of a field-tax, were to give to the king of La-dags one 
ba-ti of iron each annually. The. people of Gar-za and Me-rlog each had to buy a ba-ti 
of iron in Ku-zu and to bring it. If you ask how all this iron was sent to La-dags, 
[we answer] that a man called ‘ the king’s messenger ’ came from La-dags to Gar-za 
to receive the iron. Then all the people of Gar-za and Me-rlog from Thi-rot up to 
here had to bring each house one ba-ti of iron before that messenger, and an old bag 
to hold the iron. Then that messenger, having loaded the iron on the people of Gar-za and 
Me-rlog, transported the iron as far as Lin-ti. At that time there was no road through 
(from) Kye-lan, but through (from) Kar-dan (Mkhar-dan on the left bank of the Bhaga). 
As soon as the loads arrived, the call to work was issued, and all the people had to 
assemble at Kar-dan. More than a 100 loads (coolie-loads) had to be sent to La-dags 
annually. The La-dags people did not give any wages or bakhshish to the carriers ; 
instead of that they wielded the stick, and the transport was carried on under continual 
beating. The iron had to be taken as far as Lin-ti. From there we had to come 
back, carrying sulphur which had been brought there by the Ladakhis, and the Ladakhis 
went away, carrying the iron. When the sulphur had been brought to Kye-lan, it 
was passed on from Kye-lan according to the inter-village service, and sent to Ku-zu. 
At that time a man called Drun-drub of the house Myon-pa of Kyor was 13 
years old (or Drun-drub saw the trade carried on till he was 13 years old). He 
told me that he himself did service in the transport of the iron to Lin-ti. All that 
is written here was written as it.was heard from his mouth. Now he is 77 years old. 
If we ask how the transport of iron to La-dags came to an end later on, [we answer] 
that it came to an end when the Sin-pas arrived in Gar-za. When the Sin-pas reigned, 
they gave much trouble to everybody ; every day people fled into the narrow valleys 
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and remained there. At that time Ta-ra-ean was chief of Ko-lon, and Moti-Ram 
chief of Gun-ran. A man called Bali-Ram, of Phu-ran in Me-rlog, was judge. If 
you ask what kind of punishment he inflicted in passing judgment, [we answer that] 
he did not fine people; he tied them to a tree and flogged them. Later on the Sa-ba 
(Sahibs, English) arrived here. Instead of stealing labour, as had been done before, 
they paid for what they wanted. When they put a load on a man, they paid him good 
wages ; and now there is no more fear, but happiness. 

This was told by Drun-drub of the house Myon-pa of [the village of] Kyor. It was 
written down by Bzod r pa-Bde-ehen of Kye-lan. 

NOTES 

The above account contains the date of the abolition of the trade. The account was written in 1907, when 
Drun-drub was 77 years old. Consequently Drun-drub was born in 1830. The trade was discontinued when 
Drun-drub was 13 years old, i.e. in 1843 a.d. As Dr. K. Marx tells us in JASB ., vol. lx, p. 119, note, the tax- 
collector of the king of Ladakh used to visit Lahul, and probable Kulu, some twenty years ago, i.e. in 1870. I 
should think that such a thing could be done only secretly. Or does it refer to certain estates in Lahul which in 
Moorcroft’s time (1820 a.d.) were the particular property of the kings of Ladakh ? The Sikhs who abolished the 
trade are called Sin-pa in the above account, because all the names of the Sikh kings ended in Singh, 

The text contains a number of local names in their Bu-nan dress. Thus, Ku-zu is the Bu-nan name for Ku]u, 
Gar-za is used in two ways ; sometimes it signifies the whole of Lahul, and sometimes it is used as the name of the 
Chandra and Bhaga valleys only, whilst the valley of the-united rivers (the district of the Manchad language) 
is called Me-rlog. Dr. Vogel In his MS. notes on Lahul gives Ku-zuii as the Garl (Bu-nan) name of Kulu. Ku-zuii 
is the locative case of Ku-zu. He adds that Kulu is called Ram-ti by the people of Ti-nan, and Ram-di by those of 
Cartsa (Me-rlog). The Tibetans call it Nun-ti. Lin-ti is the name of a nomad’s camping-ground north of the 
Baralatsa pass. 

A family of the name of Pho-na, * messenger,’ is still resident at She, Ladakh. It is probably the same family 
of which one member acted as royal messenger to Lahul in former days. 

The Bu-nan language vras first reduced to writing by the late Rev. A. W. Heyde, of Kye-lan, Lahul, in 1869 a.d. 
He used Tibetan characters for writing Bu-nan. He also made a first attempt at writing a Bu-nan grammar. 
More grammatical notes are found in vol. iii of the Linguistic Survey, and in my article * Tabellen der Pronomina 
und Verba in den drei Sprachen Lahul’s ’, ZDMG., vol. lxiii, pp. 65 ff. 

The tree to which culprits were tied for flogging is still pointed out at Tan-ti (Tandi) in Me-rlog. 


Additional Note on the Trade between the Kings of Ladakh and Kulu 

By Ye-ses-rig-hdzin of Kiia-la-rtse 

TEXT 
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Now, as regards the position of the pho-ha (messengers) of Sel The name of the 
first who went as a messenger was Tshe-dban-dpal-hbyor, the forefather ; his son was 
Don-grub-bkra-sis ; his son [was] Tshe-rin-phun-tshogs. These three generations went 
as far as Dpe-ti (Spyi-ti), Dkar-cha (Lahul), and Nun-ti (Kulu), carrying sulphur from 
La-dvags. They also had to look after good and bad works (inflict judgment). There 
was a custom that on their way back they had to transport iron. Blo-bzah-bsod-nams, 
the son of Tshe-rin-phun-tshogs, is still alive. Regarding the way of travelling of those 
pho-na : At the time when the kings of La-dvags were still in power Dpe-ti, Dkar- 
cha, Nuh-ti were under [the sway of] the kings of La-dvags. The house where the 
pho-has resided in Nuh-ti still exists, as [people] say. 

NOTE 

It is remarkable that the only pho-na, who is mentioned in the Lz-dvags-Tgycil-Tcibs, viz. Bsod-nams-nos- 
grub, cannot be found in the above list. 


XV. The Ministers of Rgya 


The following account of the rise of the chiefs or ministers of Rgya to great power 
is found on pp. 73 and 74 of the Treaty of Wam-le:— 


TEXT 
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p. 73. Furthermore, the precious prince (Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal) said: The 
Ladakhi kings in due succession [told] father to son, a secret word, in the manner of a 
testament; that the family of the Rgya chiefs must not be given an office in the castle 
or be entrusted with a high position. If they be placed in a high position, they will 
put a bridle on the king of La-dvags, and on the country, and behave [like] a rider. 1 
This is not right! Although that speech was scattered among all the wise, as if by 
wind (?), in the time of [my] ancestor £[i-ma, the younger brother of Hbrug-grags, chief 
°f Rgya> first became a monk; then he withdrew from that and entered the court 
of king Ni-ma. After a short time he was made minister ( blcah-blon ). Then he began 
to nibble away the royal power of La-dvags ; time passed in continual coveting. For 
example, he recorded exactly [the] land and fields: he investigated and made inquiries 
regarding the territories belonging to the castle [of Rgya], according to [the statements 
of] his father’s sons and brothers, and collected into one the registers of the castle 
extending from ]S[o-ma (Na-ma ?) to Kha-la-rtse. Though this was repeatedly done, yet 
from what now remains, this may be clearly shown:—Although it is falsely said 
that in the realm of [my] uncle of Pu-rig, king of Mul-be, there are grounds 
and fields belonging to the sons of the minister Bsod, and that two registers of [my] 
uncle-king were given to the minister as [his] register ; yet, apart from that, the realm 
of the minister was [so great] as to rival that of [my] uncle. All this has been 
revoked through the authority of the Icing of La-dvags. His own real inheritance 
is the before-mentioned castle of Rgya in Upper La-dvags. According to the custom 
of La-dvags this was to be taken by the eldest son ; the younger ones were not to receive 
anything. According to that [custom], [among] the chiefs of Rgya, through all genera¬ 
tions that can be traced, the younger sons had to enter the clergy. They never in¬ 
creased to more than one branch. But in the days of our ancestor ffii- nm the territory 
of the castle was dealt with just as the minister pleased. The minister Bsod did not 
send a single one of his sons to the clergy, and he distributed the territories of the 
castle in a lavish manner. His daughters he gave in marriage to officers ( dpon-khag ), 
instead of princesses of the [royal] castle. His family he made dominant. He 
hoped that in the end the kingdom would really become his own. At the castle 


Or, if gzon-pa is to be read instead of zon-pa , * a younger one must not be allowed to come up.* 
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the time was spent in offerings for power ( dban-mchod ?), and very great covetousness. 
The section of the subjects who had to bear the change found it hard to remain 
patient. 1 The kings of India, China, and Tibet thought ‘ Who is this master of Rgya 
[who appears] in the government ? Inquiry must be made according to law ! 
What is due to it ought to be really attached to it! ’ Although such words should be 
said, now, in the days of agreement ( bzan-mtshams ), we must not speak about it too 
closely. Besides, it might be heard by 2 the frontier [nations], and here [I] do 
not venture [to attack with] heavy orders this unduly behaviour. On account 
of very great damage to Rgya, through respect not being paid to the castle [of Leh] by 
the ministers [of Rgya] themselves, it was [found] necessary to suppress the chiefs 
by law from the castle [of Leh]. The two sons of the minister appeared before me in 
order to save their lives, and, in accordance with the word of the great saviour, the 
holy Hbrug-pa [lama], their safety was granted by us in a sincere manner, and the 
[Three] Precious Ones were called as witnesses. Nevertheless they have deceived us 
innumerable times; and, although the He-mi monastery has been [called] Nam-chen- 
mthah-dag-thar-pa-glifi from early times, they did not adhere to it, but have worked 
against its teaching. This made them worthy of an example of harm (?) to be done to 
Rgya. Then they ran away, and went to the uncle-king [of Mul-hbye] . . . 

[Popular saying reported by Joseph Tslie-brtan : — The chief of Rgya was called 
king of Upper [Ladakh]; the king of Mul-be was called king of Lower [Ladakh]. Both 
were powerful. When the chief of Rgya [arrived] at Sman-bla of Sel, he put on a velvet 
cap, and went to the castle [of Leh]. Likewise, when the Mul-be king [arrived] at 
Khan-ltag of Dpe-thob, he put on a velvet cap and went to the castle [of Leh]. Such 
is the custom that is said to have existed.] 

. NOTES 

As regards the genealogy of the Rgya chiefs, two members only are mentioned in the above text. The first 
generation consists of the Chief Hbrug-grags and his brother Bsod (the minister Bsod or Blon-Bsod). The second 
consists of the two sons of the minister Bsod. According to the ‘ Treaty of Wam-le ’ they are called Dban-rgyal and 
Bstan-hphel. The name of the uncle-king is Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal, king of Pu-rig. He resided at Mul-hbye. The 
Hbrug-pa lama who spoke in favour of the sons of the Rgya minister is the same who presided at the Treaty of 
Wam-le. His name was Bhota-dzo-ki-Harinatba. A Raja of Giah (Rgya), named Tsimma Panchik (Hjigs- 
med-phun-tshogs), is mentioned by Moorcroft (Travels, i, p. 233). 

1 The translation of the passage here following is uncertain. 

2 Or 1 listened to \ 


XVI. The Services of General Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje according to the account of 

King Bde-skyon-rnam-rgyal 

INTRODUCTION 

The original of this document was discovered by Joseph Tshe-brtan at Leh, 
in 1915, and sold to Sir John Marshall, together with a number of other documents 
of more or less importance. It is No. 45 of Joseph Tshe-brtan’s Second Collection of 
Tibetan decrees. 

The document contains a grant of land by the king to his faithful general. The 
second part, therefore, contains a list of sites given to the general. The first part is 
that which interests us here. In it king Bde-skyon-rnam-rgyal gives a tale of the 
general’s services under several kings of Ladakh. As the general was engaged in more 
than one expedition against Baltistan, and as the names of several Balti chiefs are 
mentioned, the document is of importance in regard to Balti history. Concerning 
this history we have not yet come to know much beyond the genealogies of 
chieftains collected by Cunningham and published in his Laddie. Down to the present 
time it has not been proved that any of the names found in them are historical. It is 
through the publication of the present document that at least some of the later Balti 
chieftains given in Cunningham’s list can be proved to have been known to the Ladakhis. 

The narrative would have us believe that the Ladakhi kings were the suzerains 
of the Baltis. But from other documents it appears that on the whole the Balti chiefs 
did as they pleased. They may have bowed before the Ladakhis whenever the Ladakhi 
armies were at the gates of their capitals. Otherwise they were apparently rather 
independent. 
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TRANSLATION 

In order to tell clearly the services rendered [by Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje], and in 
accordance with the authorities (?), let us tell them as if the voices of 
Kinnaras were mingled with the beautiful sounds of the Tambura (drum). You all 
must lend an attentive ear, and enjoy [the tale]!—When this Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje 
had reached his sixteenth year, he went with Bsod-nams-lhun-grub to Klia-bu-lo. 
As the first of his services, on the occasion when Bha-bha Ha-tham-mkhan, father 
and son, were seized, he worked with intelligence, not regarding day or night, in the 
manner of an enemy [of the Baltis]. To relate summarily, an advantage ensued for 
our country. 

In the Wood-Sheep year (c. 1715 a.d.), when we, the exalted father and son, 
went off to carry war to Pa-skyum, Tshul-khrims (generally ?) went to battle upon a 
night alarm. Not regarding night or day, he achieved an advantage for us within no time. 

In the Pi re-Mon key year (c. 1716 a.d.), when there was an inner disagreement (?) 
with Hdab-lad-mkhan, when [the chief of] Si-sgar summoned an army, when Sa-gliii 
castle was seized, and when they came to Bha-bha ( = Ha-tham-mkhan) in distress, he 
went there together with Bsod-nams-lhun-grub. And, when Hdab-lad-mkhan was 
brought down from Sa-glin castle, [they gave] military advice and assistance in general. 
Through Bsod-nams-lhun-grub’s clever (?) tongue all was brought to a quick end. 
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In the Earth-Pig year (c. 1719 a.d.), when Si-sgar made ready an army against 
the people of Skar-rdo, [the latter] were not only afraid, but even asked 
here for assistance with an army. Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje was able to make 
all [necessary] arrangements himself (conveying ?). He was sent as head of an 
army. When he had arrived at Ha-nuy he stopped the Si-sgar people by means of 
messengers, both mild and strong, sent in the morning. Meanwhile he waited at 
Ha-nu. Expert in wise expedients, as if treating an illness with medicines, he thence¬ 
forth, without the necessity of keeping there an army, made the people of Si-sgar submit 
to our commands. 

In the Iron-Mouse year ( c . 1720 a.d.) Bsod and Dkar-rtse united (lit. became one 
government). At the time whenKha-rul and Chu-thug, etc., were seized by the enemy 
Rab-brtan was sent as general against Chu-thug [and] Dkar-rtse ; and Tshul-khrims- 
rdo-rje was sent as general against Bsod. On the Gur-sgar plain an encampment 
was established, and a quick attack was directed against Bsod. In front of the castle 
it came to a battle. Also Ri-[sna] on the Mkhah-[hgro hill was attacked]. Although 
there was no fault whatever on our part, Ri-sna was demolished, and the [Mkhah-hgro] 
hill was seized. Then behind [Ri-]sna an encampment was established and for seven 
days the castle was surrounded. Then Sbag-ram-bhig came down therefrom, and, 
his face having been raised, 1 was brought here [to Leh ?] to make his salutations. 
Mu-til-mkhan received Sbar-rtse and Hla-lun-tshil-mo as his portion, and the big 
drums of Bsod, because of their [beautiful] sound, were brought here. 

In the Water-Tiger year (c. 1722 a.d.) ’Azam-mkhan, the chief of Si-sgar, brought 
Skar-rdo under his sway, together with all Sbal-ti, Ron-yul ( — Ron-mdo), Sbru-sal, 
etc. As Bha-bha Ha-tham-mkhan was afraid of war being prepared [against 
him], he asked here for military assistance. In the twelfth winter month, 
in the time of snow, we started in (lit. from) the direction of the Byari-la [pass]. Tshul- 
khrims-rdo-[rj]e was sent as general. Coming from Ldum-ra, he arrived soon [in 
Baltistan]. Bha-bha Ha-tham-mkhan, father and son, chief and subjects, who did 
not agree [with one another], were brought to an agreement. [Then we] passed through 
Slcye-ris castle, and seized the castle and country of Ku-res, etc., before [we] could be 
seen by a bird. At Skye-ris there rose a quarrel, and on the occasion when a hand was 
raised against a son of Mir from his own side and he died, and when the chiefs and 
subjects of Sbal-ti who were [originally] on our side, began to talk of their religion, all 
became inimical [to us], and it was a difficult time, [then] Tshul-khrims-rdo-[rj]e was 
a hero in the face of the enemies, and a wise man among his own party. He was 
clever in every situation and showed (lit. produced) great wisdom (?). He made every¬ 
one, be he an outsider (Muhammadan) or an insider (Buddhist), be he high, low, or 
middling, abide by the boundaries due to him. It occurred [even] that the Sbal-ti 
men of his own side found it easy (?) to bow [their heads]. The castle of Skye-ris was 
surrounded with magical swiftness; Mag-mud-mkhan was brought down before any- 


1 I.e., lie had received grace. 
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body’s life was risked, and [his ] castle was taken. Next morning the armies of Si-sgar, 
Skar-rdo, Ron-yul, Hbru-sal, etc., assembled in one place ; and after they had ascended 
(lit. leapt to) the top of their own trenches a great battle ensued. Then Tshul-khrims, 
never making a wrong step, and remaining free from all fear, by his wisdom made 
clever arrangements to meet the tricks of the enemy in an unembarrassed way. He 
fought with them, and in a moment annihilated the great opposing host. The dead 
and wounded of the enemy were beyond counting ; many leapt into the water, and were 
sent on the road [which leads] beyond this world. [Their] armour together with 
[their] horses were taken by us (lit. taken on this side). 

If you ask how, he was a most splendid general in subduing foreign countries ; 
he knew how to humiliate the hostile heroes in a manner which was not 
mild ; he examined them with a tongue that was not well-sounding. When, 
with a merciless mind, he burnt the enemy together with their belongings, he was like 
a conflagration of heroism. [In battle] he was victorious over the adversary, and he was 
a man who worked solely for the advantage and fame of [his own] government. When 
the chief of Si-sgaT, ’A-bsam-khan (or ’A-zam-mkhan), in great alarm fled in the 
direction of Ron-yul and Hbru-sal, once more Tshul-khrims marched to Si-sgar 
and appointed ’A-li-mkhan as chief of the castle. At Skar-rdo Ma-ma Za-phar-mkhan 
was appointed chief. From Skar-stag-sa, Par-ku-ta, Rtol-ti, etc., the chiefs and wazirs, 
accompanied by their several armies, were made to assemble there (at Skar-rdo ?) to 
pay homage. 

[For the sake of our fame] the great trees (Chenars ?) of Si-sgar were cut. An 
inscription was carved on the rock. The relics of Buddha’s bones in his elephant incar¬ 
nation, which had withered through old age and were kept in a mound (lit. having a 
mound), the horn of Buddha in his rhinoceros incarnation, the rifles, etc., of Skar-rtse 
[workmanship], the famous iron drums, etc., were handed over to us (lit. to our side): 
furthermore, the things hidden in a hole at Smen-rtse (or Sman-mdze); horses, and 
clarionets which could be repaired later, were afterwards recovered (?). In short, he was 
a discouraging adversary to all the Sbal-ti nobles. 

In the Water-Hare year (c. 1723 a.d. ), when the noble Nor-hdzin-dbah-mo arrived on 
the other side together with the governor of Glo, Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje was sent to 
meet [her]. Upon an unfair action by the father, the governor of Glo, . . . whilst 
smiling, he [nurtured] hatred. The governor himself, the grandmother Nor-hdzin, 
and the Zal-no-dpon, with a retinue of forty ministers, were detained at Skag, in the 
prison of the Mons. At a time when Glo was seized by fear of the Mons, Tshul-khrims- 
rdo-rje went to Bro-gsod. The Sde-hchin-Bha-dur ( = Bahadur) asked in a clever 
Avav for assistance; and together with an escort of 100 Mongol horsemen and 70 
Ladakhis, a call to arms having been issued to Glo, the force was led against the castle 
of Skag. Whilst the Mons fought from inside the castle, the most ferocious came 
outside, and, they pressing near [towards us], a battle ensued. One of the Rgyal-ba 
(leaders) of the Mons was hit by a bullet from Tshul-khrims and died. They were 
thrown back (lit. turned), and many Mons died from wounds. After that a prisoners’ 
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camp was established, and a swift messenger was sent to the King of Gru. Thereupon 
one thousand Mons from Gru arrived [at Skag]. The castle of Skag was surrounded in 
a solid manner, and after the fighting had lasted for eighteen days and nights the King 
of the Mons came down again. They having been comforted, the father-governor, the 
grandmother Nor-lidzin, [and] the 2al-no-dpon, with [his] retinue of forty ministers, 
were seized by us (lit. on our side). A meeting with the Mons was arranged, and an oath 
was written, saying that both sides were to live according to the rules [laid down] at 
the time of the son of Bhi-[khra] and Bsam-grub-dpal-hbar. The stone-image of the 
Mgon-po of Skag-rdzoh, [called] Nag-las-grub-pa (made of black stone ?), and the king’s 
own rosaries of iron were both put forward as witnesses; and, the agreement 
having been concluded, they came to offer service [to us]. If you ask in what 
manner they were [expected to work for] the fame of the government and the religion 
of La-dvags, which combines, as in a couple, the hero-overcoming [pow r er] of Visnu 
(Khyab-hjug) and the wisdom of Phur-bu, they were to tell pleasant things [regarding 
us] among the heroes of all Mongolia and Tibet. 

In the Earth-Hen year (c. 1729 a.d.), after many questions had been asked here 
[regarding a princess] from Gu-ge, and although previously noble messengers had been 
repeatedly sent, in company with the bride-bidders (mdun-wiCL-pci ), no result had 
appeared. [Then] Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje was sent once more, an [oath of engagement ?] 
or an invitation here (?) was agreed upon without delay. 

In the Wood-Tiger year (c. 1734 a.d.), I, the great Brahma of the earth, was placed 
on the throne, and the flags of conquest over the four ends [of the world] were hoisted. 

At the outset of my enjoyment of the seven jewels, inasmuch as our enemies, the 
clever Sbal-tis of the black region, looked for an opportunity to fight, I went out to 
Kha-bu-lo on our frontier. Although Hdab-lad-mkhan was not in the least danger re¬ 
garding his life, he was in a helpless state, and asked us for reinforcements. As I was 
just at the beginning of my government here, and therefore could not march (lit, enter) 
against the stiff-necked enemies who fought with us, I, the great ruler of the world, 
having to guide my own steed, sent the King (uncle) of Bzaii-mkhar and Tshul-klirims- ^ 
rdo-rje in the morning as a flying column, dust as a flock of geese which, suddenly 
hearing the melodious sound of the thunder, become frightened and strive to escape 
in the ten directions, so our enemies, their hearts leaving their bodies (lit. sheaths), 
ran to (lit. seized) [all] the secret caverns and recesses for shelter. They trembled and 
Avere afraid. Finally, [their] fighting spirit being rooted out, they became adversaries 
who [may be] sent to defeat. Just as geese rush into the great ocean, so [our] great 
army rushed on to the great host of the enemy, Avithout hesitation. And the enemy s 
army, numbering 3,500 men, was taken prisoner. About 300 [of them] were sent on 
the road to the next world (i.e. were killed) for the sake of [our] entertainment, and their 
armour, horses, and utensils were brought here and offered into [my] hands. After¬ 
wards the prisoners were released and their lives spared. They had to-swear an oath 
that in future they would work for the advantage of [our] gracious government. 
The castle of Tho-rtse was built in a beautiful manner. Just as a poisonous root 
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is taken out, the enemy was thoroughly rooted out. Thus, in accordance with the 
purpose [of the war], the sons of ’A-sad (or, Ha-sad)-mkhan were rooted out. At 
Tol-rti ’A-se-rab was appointed chief. The places Spa-ri, Gyin-hgud, etc., which had 
been taken from Skar-stag-sa, together with the necessary utensils and riches, were 
handed over for distribution to Bha-bha, for so long a time as he should live. At 
Skye-ris and Ku-res, both, Sul-bstan was elected and appointed chief. 

Finalty, for past, present, and future the nobility of Sbal-ti, for so long as it should 
exist, was brought under our sway (lit. feet). A contract to remain [in that condition] 
was written; the inner state of Tho-rtse castle was set straight; and it was agreed that 
for ever, for the present and the future, they [the Sbal-tis] should be an example of 
service to the Avelfare of this (our) government, etc. . . . 

NOTES 

The dates found in the above account, appear to be more accurate than is usual in Ladakhi chronicles. They 
seem to refer to the reigns of Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal and Bde-sky on-rnam-rgy al. 

The Balti rulers named in the document correspond to the following chiefs of Cunningham's list (p. 30) :— 

Ha-tham-khan of Kha-pu-lu is Hatim Khan, No. 63 of C. 

ITdab-lad-khan of Kha-pu-lu is Daolut Khan, No. 64 of C. 

’A-zam-khan of Si-dkar is Azem Khan, No. 22 of C (p. 33). 

5 A-li-khan of Si-dkar is Ali Khan, No. 23 of C (p. 33). 

Ma-ma Za-phar-khan of Skar-rdo is Zafar Khan, No. 6 of C (p. 35). 

The expedition against the Mons of Blo-bo in c. 1723 a.d. led apparently to Bde-skyori-rnam-rgyars 
marriage to Ni-zla-dban-mo of Glo-mon-bran ; see the Chronicles. 

The document contains a number of place-names which at present I cannot identify. The sites .of the 
principal places mentioned in the text are, however, well known, and on the map will be found all those which 
have been identified. The chief Sbag-ram-bhig of this document is apparently identical with Mag-ram-beg 
of the Sod genealogy; see ante , p. 177. 


XVII. The Services of Bsod-nams-bstan-hdzin, minister of Snon-dar in Ldum-ra, 
according to the tale of King Tshe-dpal-mi-hgyur-Don-grub-rnam-rgyal 

PREFACE 

The original of the following document was discovered at Leli in 1915 by- 
Joseph Tshe-brtari, and sold to Sir John Marshall, together with a number of other 
documents of more or less importance. It is No. 46 of Joseph Tshe-brtan’s Second 
Collection of Tibetan decrees. 

The document contains a grant of land by the king to his faithful minister. The 
second part therefore furnishes a list of estates given to the minister. In the first part 
King Tshe-dpal tells a tale of the minister’s services. It comprises several expeditions 
against Baltistan; and, as the names of several Haiti chiefs are given, it has for our 
study of Balti history a value similar to that of the document containing the services 
of Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje, according to the tale of King Bde-skyon-rnam-rgyal. See 
the latter (pp. 228 sqq.). 

TIBETAN TEXT 
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TRANSLATION 


Now listen to my tale of the superior and pure services rendered in former times 
and also later by No-no Bsod-nams-bstan-hdzin, warden of Ldum-ra. ’A-zam-khan, 
the chief of Si-dkar, and Ma-ma Sul-tan, his wa-zir, did not agree. The chief ’A-zam- 
khan left the castle of Si-dkar, bowed before the king of La-dvags and earnestly 
implored [him], ‘ Kindly send me an army ! ’ Then from here the minister Ga-ga 
Tshe-dbah-don-grub [was sent] with a great army. 

The army was raised on the third day of the sixth month of the Water-Mouse year 
(c. 1792 a.d.) ; and on its arrival at Tin-sgan it united with the armies of Bu-rig. A 
council of war was held, [as follows]:—‘ If now in the time of great heat and high water 
we should enter into war, we shall [not] succeed in the lands of the enemies.’ And it was 
given up. Only, for the sake of giving some training to the respective soldiers, the 
armies were occasionally summoned. During this [time of] waiting No-no Bstan- 
hdzin, Rig-hdzin, the minister of Bde-skyid, and the elders of Lte-ba-Tin-sgan, went 
[to Klia-pu-lu] as messengers. When they arrived at Sur-mo-hbrog, the chief and the 
wa-zir of Kha-pu-lu, as well as ’A-zam-khan, chief of Si-dkar, boiled with anger. They 
said, ‘ Having raised an army, you must not come ! It is not your intention to come 
as messengers ! ’ Although they opposed for about ten days, No-no Bstan-hdzin, 
through many contrivances, brought their minds to reason, and it was agreed that for 
several years there should not be any warfare. 

In the Wood-Mouse year (c. 1804 a.d.) the minister Tshe-dbah-don-grub and 
Ga-ga Rdo-rje were both appointed generals. The forces of Upper and Lower Mah-yul, 
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Bzan-dkar, Ldum-ra, and Bu-rig Avere called up, and a great army was dispatched. 
Once, when the minister had waited [a little] at Ha-nu, Ga-ga Rdo-rje together with 
No-no Bstan-hdzin [went off] to question Ma-ma Sul-dad (= Sul-tan ?) about his 
circumstances. ‘ To examine your position,—you have left your own chieftain, and 
you have brought here the army of Skar-rdo ! [This shoAvs] your own inability. It 
cannot be right that the lamp should fight against the sun. Therefore you should repent 
of Avhat you previously did. If henceforth you wish to live in happiness, you should 
offer the castle of Si-dkar as a present and bow [before us]! If you will not do so, we 
shall approach it with an army forthwith ! When you are defeated together with your 
army, repentance will not save you ! ’—such a message was sent. Then Ga-ga Rdo-rje 
and No-no Bstan-hdzin together with the host marched aAvay in alarm, and the 
Phur-bcags Skar-rdo people were turned out after they had been seized by the Dmar- 
po-jah Skar-rdo people. Ri-sna Avas taken in a moment, and at Sman-mdzes and 
Khom-bu an encampment Avas established. Through several villages (countries (?)) 
flying columns were sent, and booty was taken. Then, the time (nam-zla ?) being come 
to take measures for safety, [and] No-no Bstan-hdzin and Rab-brtan, the minister of 
Da-ru, both went as messengers and delivered the Prime Minister’s letter. Through 
mild and strong means the heart of Ma-ma Sul-tan, which was as hard as horn, was 
bent like a bow ; and after a present consisting of gold, rifles, and horses had been sent 
with ’Ab-hdul-la, the son, they [the Sbalti wazirs] were sent with the minister of Da-ru 
before Ga-ga Rdo-rje to greet [him]. No-no Bstan-hdzin himself sat there as a repre¬ 
sentative, and made a contract of clear words with the wa-zirs and Inner Councillors 
[of Si-dkar], [as follows]:—‘ As this year ni} r (i.e. Ma-ma Sul-tan’s) son and family are 
staying at Skar-rdo, it is not proper to offer the castle [to you now]. Next year, when 
those people will be sent here from Skar-rdo, the castle of Si-dkar [will be offered], and 
Ave, father, son, and retinue, will salute the King of La-dvags ! ’ Such a document, 
furnished with a true oath and promise, was brought and offered here. The folloAving 
year, in accordance with the promise, Si-dkar was offered into [our] hands, and until 
now has remained so without change. 

In the Fire-Tiger year (c. 1806 a.d.) the noble Prime Minister and No-no Dban- 
drag both went to Si-dkar and besieged the Nar castle. No-no Bstan-hdzin, the 
Minister Bsod-nams of Sa-spo-rtse, and Brtan-pa-tshe-ri li went together to Skar-rdo 
as messengers. ’A-mad-sa, the chief of Skar-rdo, and the chief of Si-dkar, who before 
had been quarrelling with his wa-zir, had now given up their hatred and respected their 
agreement. They offered salutations to the Prime Minister. The chief Mu-rad and 
Ser-po-pa both sent presents and brought them before the Prime Minister. The 
garrison posted at Nar was turned out, and, after [our] own castellan had been placed 
there, we Avent [home] by the lower road. 

In the Iron-Sheep year (c. 1811 a.d.), when on the frontier of Gar-dag-sa (Skar- 
stag-sa) the people of Skar-rdo waged war against Tol-ti, No-no Dbaxi-drag and Dpal- 
rgyas marched Avith an army from here to Kha-bu-lu. Presently No-no Bstan-hdzin 
was sent as ( bcas , Avith ?) general, and the tower of Ku-ro was demolished (?). Bon-dor 
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castle [also] was taken and given to a representative of Kha-bu-lu. Ku-ro-wa-li came 
into our hands and did service to us. 

In the Water-Monkey year (c. 1812 a.d.), when the chief Ya-ya (= Yahia)-khan 
was in bad health, and when Hdab-la[d]-’A-li-khan was [still] very young, the ’A[r]-rgon 
(Alchon, children of Muhammadan fathers and Tibetan women) became very busy. 
For that reason we sent No-no Rta-mgrin-bkra-sis-bdud-hjoms and No-no 
Bstan-hdzin both to meet in a place inside Kha-bu-lu; they were to take 
their side. At [S]kye-ris a representative was placed. Hdab-lad-’A-li-khan was sent 
to Mtho-rtse castle. He took the side of the chief and wa-zir. The gra-ma (villages ?) 
of the ’A(r)-rgon and of the Pa-bcu-gnis (?) were gathered together, and it was arranged 
for them to settle down happily later on. Henceforth [they had] to remain bound to 
the orders of the king of La-dvags without any rebellion. [A messenger] was sent to 
Hdab-lad-’A-li-khan, and an oath taken (lit. placed) from him, [as follows] :—He was 
to heed what he was told. He had not only to serve [the Ladakhis], but also never to 
show any sign of rebellion. A firm contract was made, and he served [our] government, 
and with all his power (lit. pure power) he carried out the inner and outer interests of 
our government ( la-rgya ). 

In the Wood-Pig year (c. 1815 a.d.) No-no Rta-mgrin-rnam-rgyal, the minister of 
Slel, was appointed chief-general. He issued a call-to-arms to Upper and Lower La- 
dvags. When he had entered Skye-ris, together with an army from Bu-rig, No-no 
Bstan-hdzin together with 300 men Avhom he had collected went first of all to Sna-zar. 
When he had met with Plios-nahi-na (?), he marched through the out-fields of Ku-ro, 
and pitched his tents opposite Skye-ris. Until Char-dgan (?) of Khan-ka was sent off 
on the eighth day, they used to issue from the Skye-ris castle in the day-time. Then 
No-no Bstan-hdzin fearlessly drew his sword against the enemy, leaped to the other 
side, and killed one man with his sword. After that he sent a host, the Sbal-tis were 
beaten in the struggle, fled right into Khan-ka, and did not know what to do. At the 
time when a proclamation (rma-hgrams ?) was issued, ’A-mad-sa made peace. At 
Skye-ris a castellan was installed. The army returned quietly (lit. in a concealed 
manner), and those who were at Nar were punished. Later on he was cut off on the way 
by which he had come. Not considering the fruit of good and sinful works (?), ’A-mad-sa 
had seized and carried off about 100 men from our own army, people from Sod, from 
Chu-sod, Kha-bu-lu, Chor-hbar, and Ldum-ra. To deliver these men No-no Bstan- 
hdzin, using the great power of his intellect, even risking his life, waited at Kha-bu-lu 
for three months, and sent a man to Skar-rdo three times ; and by using many mild and 
strong means he brought all his men to their own homes, not leaving a single one; 
[they were even] equipped with clothing and shoes. Such service was rendered by 
Bsod-nams-bstan-hdzin. It is a clever [kind of service] in the minds of thoughtful 
people. Besides, in the three times, past, present, and future, there are not wopds 
enough to set forth his mild and strong services rendered on occasions when there was 
no warfare. And it is right that they should meet with recognition. 
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NOTES 

As regards the Balti duchy of Kha-pulu, the above text contains the names of two more chiefs, whose names 
are also found in Cunningham’s tables (p. 30). They are :— 

Ya-ya-khan, identical with Cunningham’s Yahia Khan, No. 66. 

Hdab-lad-’A-li-khan, identical with Cunningham’s Daolat-Ali Khan, No. 67. 

The Balti duchy of Skar-rdo appears here under the government of ’A-mad-6a, Cunningham’s Ahmed-Shah, 
No. 8 (p. 35). The capture of a large portion of the Ladakhi army, which is here narrated as having taken 
place in 1815 a.d., under Ahmad-Shah, is stated by Vigne to belong to the reign of Ahmad-Shah’s pre¬ 
decessor, viz. ’All Sher-Khan. 

The names of the chiefs of Si-dkar, as given in the above text, cannot easily be reconciled with 
Cunningham’s list. The fault may be with the author of the present text, who may not have known the personal 
names of the Si-dkar chiefs of those times. It is hardly possible to believe that A’zam Khan, who was a con¬ 
temporary of king Bde-skyon-mam-rgyal, should have been still alive in 1792 a.d. Possibly the Wazlr Ma-rna 
( = Muhammad) Sultan became chief in place of A’zam Khan. He is probably identical with Mohammed Khan, 
No. 25 of Cunningham’s list of $i-dkar chiefs (p. 34): see ante, p. 192. 

A chief called Murad can only be traced in Cunningham’s list of the chiefs of Ron-mdo. But Ahmad 
Shah’s eldest son also was called Murad : see ante , p. 186. 

I cannot venture to identify the new local names found in the above text: but see the map. It is evident 
that Sa-spo-rtse is Sa-spo-la, Gar-dag-Sa or Skar-stag-6a is Mkhar-stag-6a, Skye-ris is Kye-ris, Bzan-dkar is 
Zahs-dkar. 
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XVIIL King Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal’s Account of the Deeds of General 

/ 

Sakya-rgya-mtsho 

The following account is found in a decree by King Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal concerning 
the descendants of this eminent general, who died without a son. For some time I tried 
in vain to obtain information concerning the family of a famous minister called Ban- 
kha-pa, who rendei’ed important services during the times of the Dogra war. I was of 
opinion that the Bah-kha-pa family was probably connected with Sakya-rgya-mtsho. 
The above-mentioned document shows that, if the Ban-kha-pa family is descended 
from the general, it can only be in the female line. But a connexion is probable, in 
particular, because the castle of I-gu (Dbyi-gu) was the property of Sakya-rgya-mtsho 
as well as of the Bah-klia-pa family. The following account is of importance as 
supplementing the meagre notice of the Mughal wars which we find in the Chronicles. 
By taking account of enemy generals mentioned in this narrative it might be possible 
to connect the Mughal histories with those of the Ladakhis. 

The Ban-kha-pas 

About eighteen miles above Leh, in a side valley branching off from the Indus valley, is 
the principality of I-gu (Dbyi-gu). Its castle, called I-gu-khri-khan, is mentioned in many 
inscriptions. It was the seat of a line of chiefs called Bah-kha-pa, who were extremely 
loyal to the kings of Ladakh. The first chief who distinguished himself by his bravery 
was Sakya-rgya-mtslio, the field-marshal who conquered Bu-rig and part of Baltistan 
under king Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal. Oral tradition connects this general with the castle 
of I-gu. We do not hear anything further of these chieftains prior to Moorcroft’s 
report of them. He visited Ladakh in 1820 a.d. He says (vol. i, p. 425, of his Travels ): 

‘ The Banka, who to his office of master of the horse adds the government of this district 
. . . The district under the Banka comprises seventy villages. His office is hereditary, 
and is held by the condition of bringing 700 armed men into the field when required.’ 
Thus a Ban-kha-pa who commanded a Ladakhi army during the Dogra war is repeatedly 
mentioned. The Ban-kha-pas are possibly descended from the traditional king 
Suryamati (now pronounced Surgamati) who once resided at a now ruined castle 
opposite Stag-sna, on the right bank of the Indus. 
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TIBETAN TEXT 
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TRANSLATION 

The forefathers of Sakya-rgya-mtsho have been in succession servants of our 
successive god-like forefathers. In particular, Sakya[-rgya-mtsho] himself, during 
the lifetime of Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal, who is our second great ancestor (viz. grandfather), 
gathered under his own feet the entire district of Pu-rig and the kingdom of Kha-po- 
lo ; he brought low the Skag-rdzon [castle] of Glo-bo ; he rendered services at the lake 
Mes-zan of Glo-bo. Having broken Da-lin, he did not halt at Gans-ri (Kailasa); but, 
when the Kashmir army under Na-babs (Nawab) Tb-ra-him-mkhan, and the Hor 
(Mughal or Turk) army under Ti-mur-bhig, etc., appeared repeatedly in great force, 
Sakya-rgya-mtsho was able through his ingenuity and wise methods to turn them 
back one after another. And during the lifetime of my great father, Bde-legs-rnam-par- 
rgyal-ba, when a war arose with the Mongol (Sog) army from Dbus-gtsan (Central 
Tibet), when great battles [were fought] at Ra-la, Dpal-rgyas, and other places, we were 
enabled by the counsels and measures of Sakya-rgya-mtsho to turn them back in a 
fortunate manner. When powerful armies assembled from all four sides in the middle 
of La-dvags, the clever methods of Sakya’s ingenuity did not fail. He summoned an 
army from the great Pa-ca (Mughal emperor), and the enemy was destroyed until no 
army [of them] remained. Then he invited the Hbrug-[pa] lama Thams-cad-mkhyen- 
gzigs to the palace of Gtih-sgan ; and there a fortunate treaty was arranged regarding 
the offerings to the Gzun-sa (Lhasa government) and the rights of the great Lha-clien- 
po kings (Ladakhi kings), to last as long as this Kalpa. The subjects lived in a happy 
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state. In particular, when I became ruler over these districts of the empire, 
foreign enemies were conquered, friends within were protected, and so on: 
In brief, at home he was a gem-like minister, and abroad he was a gem-like general. All 
these deeds were made to agree [with other accounts], and together with the reasons 
for them collected in a book [containing his] biography. 

NOTES 

It is of some interest to hear that a biography of the famous general was actually written. Perhaps it may yet 
come to light. At present we must be content with the slight substitute for it contained in the above text. 
King Si-ma-rnam-rgyal’s decree further tells us that Sakya-rgya-mtsho’s daughter, Rgyal-hdzom, married a 
certain Dbah-phyug from Zans-dkar, and that the couple received the villages of Dbyig-gu (I~gu) and Sa-bu* 
We also learn that the general belonged to a clan called Hcho-hbrari, and that he was related to the thirteen great 
hierarchs of Sa-skya. For local names, so far as identified, see the map. Glo-bo is Blo-bo, and Kha-po-lo 
is Kha-pu-lu. 





XIX. Tshe-brtan’s Account of the Dogra Wars 

When stationed at Kha-la-rtse, Ladakh, in 1899—1904,1 made the acquaintance of 
an old man, Tshe-brtan of Kha-la-rtse, who in his younger days had done military 
service in the Dogra wars, 1834-42 a.d. I received the impression that he was a 
reliable man, and that he would not purposely invent. I therefore asked him to dictate 
to my niunshi, Ye-ses-rig-hdzin, his reminiscences of the Dogra wars. The munshi s 
copy was then sent to the late mission schoolmaster and munshi, Shamuel Hbyor-ldan, 
at Leh, who corrected the orthographical mistakes and wrote a fair copy of it for 
lithographic reproduction. Tshe-brtan told the tale in 1901, and the lithographic 
printing of 40 to 50 copies took place at Leh in 1903. Tshe-brtan died at Kha-la-rtse 
in 1905, almost 90 years old. His account was translated into German by my wife, 
and fifty copies of her translation were printed. I am of opinion that Tshe-brtan’s 
account, although it cannot replace that of the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs, throws so much 
fresh light on the history of that interesting war that it fully justifies its appearance 
among the Minor Chronicles. 
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TRANSLATION 

In the following is contained the history of the Indian war, as told by the grand¬ 
father Tslie-brtan of Kha-la-rtse. 

This is the tale of the former king of La-dvags (Ladakh) and of the war with the 
Sin-pas. During the time of the father-king the following [districts were inhabited 
by] his subjects: [the region] from the Hdu-zi pass (Zoji pass) upwards, from the 
Chos-hbad pass of Sbal-ti-yul upwards, and from La-hdar in Zans-dkar upwards; 
[the region] within the Se-hdu-la pass of Ldum-ra (Nub-ra), and within Pho-lon-hdra- 
hdra of Byan-than. All those [who lived there] were the subjects of the father-king 
of La-dvags. Besides the father-king none could give orders to them. To say 
‘ Salam ’ to the king of La-dvags there came annually from Kashmir [a Kashmiri] 
called Ma-lig, and together with him about one hundred assistant pony-men. In 
return to this, the king of La-dvags sent with a man from Kha-la-tse, called Drag- 
chos-don-grub, various products of La-dvags, for instance, a yak, a sheep, a goat, 
a dog, and also more valuable things. The king’s steward was the minister 
Ga-ga Phun-tshogs-rab-bstan of Sne-mo, the chief cook (storekeeper) was a man of the 
house of Gsol-dpon (cook) at Wan-la. Chief purveyors in flesh were Sa-gner-pa (meat 
provider) Stobs-ldan of ’Al-lci, and the magistrate of Rub-so, these two. What the 
king wanted of victuals (grain) was brought from Ldum-ra, and a man called 
Ga-ga Bstan-hdzin was the chief caterer of victuals. What was wanted of butter 
was brought by the people of Zans-dkar. The peasants had [to pay] no taxes, and 
there was no forced labour. When the biennial embassy went to Lha-sa, every village 
had to send one man each to attend, and every [peasant] had to contribute two jau 
(a coin) as his wages. Every village had to give two hides (for packing) for the biennial 
embassy ( lo-phyag ), but the large villages three. Toll had to be paid by the traders 
of Kha-ce (Kashmir), Yar-kyen (Yarkand), and Dkar-zva (Lahul), on entering La-dvags; 
but it was not asked of the people of Pu-rig, Sbal-ti-yul, and La-dvags. Then a bride 
was asked for the king from Khan-gsar (Ko-lon) of Dkar-zva. Later on, as a son was not 
born by that queen, they brought a daughter of the chief of Rub-so. To her was 
born a prince, who received the name of No-cliuh-hu (boy prince). Formerly many 
villages Avere deeply in debt to the king, and at the time when the prince w r as raised to 
the throne the king remitted all the debts. Thereupon all the landholders were much 
pleased. 

Then, many years later, at last, in the ninth month of a Horse-year, a rumour 
was heard of an army of Sin-pas coming from Ka-shir (Kashmir). Then a ‘ call to* 
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arms ’ was issued in Ron-chu-rgyud, Ldum-ra, Sbal-ti-yul, La-dvags, Pu-rig, and all 
[the other provinces]. Then [the armies] were led towards Pu-rig, and at Sah-ku of 
Pu-rig the army of the Siii-pas was met, and a battle was fought. The Sin-pas were 
victorious, the Ladakliis were beaten, and fled during the night across the Rus-si pass. 
They came out [of the defile] at Ser-go-la (Sar-sgo-la); and the whole army of the Sin-pas 
remained at Lah-dkar-tse for about one month. There they threw up trenches and 
remained for the whole of the tenth month. On the first day of the eleventh month all 
the Sin-pas arrived at the village of Pa-skyum. After having remained at Pa-skyum for 
fifteen days, the Sin-pas went back again to Lah-dkar-tse. There they remained till the 
end of the eleventh month. On the first of the twelfth month the whole Ladakhi 
.army held a council [as follows]: ‘ It is winter now, and much snow has fallen. As 
the Sin-pas have not [sufficient] clothing, they wall catch cold and not be able to fight. 
Then we Ladakhis will be victorious.’ Thus saying, they went to fight with the 
Sin-pas. The number of the Ladakhi soldiers was about 9,000. They all went after 
the Sin-pas. When the Ladakhis arrived at Skyid-mar-tse, they fought a great battle 
with the Siii-pas, and the Ladakhis were beaten. If you ask why the Ladakhis were 
beaten, [we answer] that the Ladakhis had to carry [on their own backs] their food, 
clothing, and a carpet, which filled a litter. On the top of that was placed the musket. 
As they had to carry so much, the Ladakhis could not fight and were beaten. The 
Sin-pas were victorious. Being hit by the muskets and swords of the Sih-pas, about 
300 Ladakhis died there. The chief commander, the minister of Tog, died there also. 
Several of the Ladakhis were seized and carried off by the Sih-pas. Then they fled 
in all directions. The treasurer Rnam-rgyal of Kram-bis acted as guide to the 
Sih-pas and Zo-ra-war, and [thus] they arrived at Mkhar-bu. When the people of 
Gyu-ru and Wan-la heard that the army of the Sih-pas had arrived at Mkhar-bu they 
became afraid, and, to welcome the Sih-pas, they brought a horse and some money. 
They all went to Mkhar-bu and, bowing their heads before the Sin-pa army, greeted 
them. Then Zo-ra-war and the Sih-pas became very much pleased. He said to the 
people of Gyu-ru and Wan-la: * I will not allow any harm to be done to your 
villages ! and gave them one soldier (si-pa) each to guard them. When [Zo-ra-war] 
arrived at Gjm-ru, the people of Lte-ba and Tih-mo-sgan became frightened, and one 
man from each village went to Gyu-ru, leading two horses and carrying some money. 
They welcomed the Sih-pas, who were highly pleased. The people of Lte-ba and 
Tih-mo-sgan also received one soldier each to guard [their villages]. Then the 
soldiers arrived at Myur-la, and the people of Sne-mo, Ba-sgo, A-lci, Sa-spo-la, and 
Li-kyir, carrying some treasure each, went to meet the Sih-pas, and came to Myur-la. 
The Sih-pas liked that, and gave one soldier to each village as a guard. Then the whole 
army of the Sih-pas arrived at Sne-mo, and the following rumour was spread: ‘ If 
some money is given, the whole army of the Sih-pas will go back ! ’ When the king 
of La-dvags heard of it, he took much money and many [silver] ingots out of the 
Slel castle, went to Sne-mo, and arrived before the Sih-pas. The Sih-pas were pleased, 
took all the treasures and the money, and said : ‘We shall go back ! Only just now 
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we want to go to La-dvags for a moment to see it.’ Zo-ra-war and all liis soldiers 
went to La-dvags. Nobody fired a bullet in any village, and thus they arrived at Slel 
and stayed at Gar-bzu (Dkar-zu), where they had their camp. They arrived there on the 
first of the second month, and the Sih-pas and the King of La-dvags stayed without 
fighting till the fourth month. Then * Zo-ra-war said to Drag-clios-kun-dgah of 
Kha-la-tse : ‘ You must take the responsibility for all these Ladakhis ! ’ To which 
Drag-chos of Kha-la-tse replied : ‘ Until now have I been a servant of the king of 
La-dvags ; not only that, but I have also received ample food and drink from him. 
I shall not now revolt against the king! ’ As he spoke thus, Zo-ra-war became very 
angry. Then the King of La-dvags and Zo-ra-war both made an agreement [as follows]: 

‘ Every peasant among the Ladakhis has to pay ten Tibetan rupees, six annas, and twc 
paisa as tribute [to Jam-mu].’ The minister of Slel, Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin, was made 
Ra-ja, and the minister of Ba-sgo (Bab-sgo) was made minister of La-dvags. The ‘ little 
king ’ fled in the direction of Lahul, and the father-king remained [in Leh], being deprived 
of every power (work) in La-dvags. Then anger was shown against Drag-chos of 
Kha-la-tse, who had said that he would not accept the responsibility for La-dvags. He 
was appointed a servant of Zo-ra-war, and taken to Kha-cul (Jam-mu) as a prisoner. 
Then a fort ( Jcyi-la ) was erected in La-dvags, and about 300 Sin-pa soldiers were 
placed in it. The remaining Sin-pa soldiers were taken by Zo-ra-war to Kha-cul. 
When Zo-ra-war arrived at the castle of Tih-mo-sgah, he destroyed the treasury of 
king Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal, and the Sih-pas carried off the king’s sword, the strings of 
pearl, the branch (hand) of coral, the royal saddle cloth, and all the precious things. 

Then there were six years [of peace]. In the seventh year the Ladakhis held a council 
against the Sih-pas who lived in Sle[l]. They made [everything] ready for war. There 
was a man called Su-ka-mir, of Hem-babs. That man admonished the people in 
Pu-rig to make war. And, when he led them [against the enemy], Zo-ra-war arrived 
at Slel, coming by the Zans-dkar road and leading many Sih-pa soldiers. The soldiers 
of La-dvags and Pu-rig, being afraid of the Sih-pa soldiers, went before Zo-ra-war 
and said : ‘We have all come [here] to say Salam to you ! We want to make a 
petition.’ Such a lie they said. Then the Wa-zir answered : ‘ Whatever petition you 
have, I will listen to it. Some of you may remain here ; all the rest may return to 
their own villages.’ He kept back Su-ka-mir of Hem-babs in Pu-rig, Yis-mal-mir of 
Cig-tan, and several more people of Pu-rig. After several days, he began to examine 
them, saying : ‘ Who is the one that issued the first call to arms ? ’ After all, 

Su-ka-mir of Hem-babs was found out. Su-ka-mir was abused, and, his right hand 
being cut off, the stump was dipped into boiling butter. That hand was fastened 
with nails on the top of a pole at the Kha-la-tse bridge. Then it was again taken 
off and wrapped in a handkerchief at the bridge of Kha-la-tse. When that hand was 
placed in the room of the government storehouse (Ko-kliri) of Kha-la-tse, a cat carried 
it off over night. Then the people of Kha-la-tse thought that they would all 
be punished. But, a ‘grandfather lama’ having died, his hand was cut off and fastened 
on the top of a pole at the Kha-la-tse bridge. Su-ka-mir’s tongue was also cut out. 
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Then a call to arms was issued to all the Ladakhis to carry war to Sbal-ti-yul. The 
Ladakhis were sent from Gyu-ru in the upper direction, their general being Ga-ga 
Ban-kha-pa. They marched across the Chos-hbad pass of Ha-nu. On the following 
day the Sin-pa army was sent off together with a man called Ma-di-na-Sa. Zo-ra-war, 
leading an army of Pu-rig people and an army from Hjam-hbu which had arrived 
only recently, marched by way of Dkar-gyil-lo and reached a place called Tse-tse-tsan. 
. There they met with the army of Sbal-ti-yul, a battle ensued, and several Si-pas were 
lulled. A general called Ne-zam-din of Dkar-gyil-lo also died there. Later on the 
Wa-zir Zo-ra-war himself fought a battle, and all the Sbal-tis fled at once. Then 
the [other] army of the Sin-pas and that of the Ladakhis arrived at the castle of 
Skar-rdo, without ever having fired a single bullet. There they all gathered and 
made a camp. Both sides remained without fighting for twelve days. ’Ag-mad-Sa, 
the chief of Skar-rdo, remained hidden in the castle. After twelve days had elapsed, 
the chief ’Ag-mad-Sa came down from his castle for no particular reason, and bowed his 
head before Zo-ra-war. The Wa-zir was pleased and said to the chieftain : ‘ Where is 
Ra-yim-Khan, the chief of Cig-tan ? You must seize and bring him [here] ! ’ The 
Chief Ag-mad-Sa-Khan answered: ' Who knows ? I have no news [about him]! ’ 
Ihe Wa-zir said : If you do not bring him [here], I will make it unpleasant for you ! ’ 
If you ask why the chief Ra-yim-Khan was looked for, [we answer] that, before Zo-ra-war 
had come from Kashmir, [Ra-yim-Khan] had issued a call to arms to all the Ladakhis. 
For that reason a strict inquiry was made for Ra-yim-Khan. Later on the Chief 
’Ag-mad-Khan sent scouts over the whole country. They seized and brought Ra-yim. 
Khan [to Skar-rdo]. When he arrived before Zo-ra-war, Zo-ra-war issued an order 
He assembled the whole armies of the Sin-pas and Ladakhis, of the Pu-rig-pas, and of 
Sbal-ti-yul, men and women, old and young, blind and deaf, all at a time. In the 
middle of the town was a large field of lucerne, and all men were taken there. Tents 
were put up for both Zo-ra-war and the father-king. Then the whole army was drawn 
up in order, and Ra-yim-Khan Avas seized by seven soldiers and escorted there. He 
was admonished to eat much opium, Avhich made him intoxicated. It was to save 
him much pain, they said. He was placed in the middle of the Avhole army. One 
man brought an armful of wood, another a small kettle filled with a ba-ti (four 
pounds) of butter. Then [three] hearthstones were put up, and the small kettle was 
placed on them ; a fire was lit, and the butter was boiled. A ‘ man-killing executioner ’ 
appeared and seized Ra-yim-Khan. At first he cut off his hand and smeared the hot 
butter over the wound. Then he cut off his tongue. When he had cut off his ears, 
he showed him to the whole army. Then he pushed him into the middle of the crowd. 
There was also a man from Pas-kyum, called Hu-sen of [the house] Bon-pho, who had 
rebelled against the Sin-pas. His right hand and tongue were also cut off. Then 
they let him go. He did not die. Ra-yim-Khan cried for about two days; then he 
died. Thus the Sih-pas were victorious, and everything went as they could wish. 
Several Sih-pas were stationed at Skar-rdo. ’Ag-mad-Khan, the chief of Skar-rdo, 
and all the [other] chieftains were carried off, and the army returned to La-dvags. 
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The father-king and Ban-kha-pa both died at Skar-rdo. Their corpses were brought 
to Tog, where they were cremated. Then the Wa-zir took out of the castle of Skar-rdo 
the whole treasure that there existed, and went to Slel. He remained for a winter 
in La-dvags. 

In the second month of spring some soldiers were sent over the whole country 
on account of a war to be undertaken against Byan-thah. All people had to carry loads 
and were taken along [with the army]. About 6,000 [men] arrived from Kha-cul 
as reinforcements of the Sin-pa army. They had thirty cannons with them. Then 
[more] men were gathered from La-dvags, Sbal-ti-yul, Pu-rig, Ldum-ra, and all direc¬ 
tions ; and when about 12,000 soldiers were assembled, they were led to Byaii-than. 
Every villager was made responsible for the transport of five khal (150 pounds). Then 
they arrived at Ru-thog. Without fighting they carried off all the riches that existed 
at Ru-thog and sent them to La-dvags. Then they arrived at Grog-po-rab-gsum, 
where the Tibetan army made its appearance. Then the Sin-pas held a council with 
the Ladakhis [as follows] : ‘We will dam up the water of the brook ! ’; and they 
dammed up the water of the brook. Then the whole Tibetan army went back for a 
day’s journey, and the army of the Sin-pas followed them (marched also). In the 
upper part of Grog-po-rab-gsum, the Sih-pa-Ladakhi army, as well as the Tibetan army, 
made their camps and remained there. During one night much hail came down from 
the sky. When it dawned, the Sin-pas, who had only little clothing on them, sank 
under the hail, and many Sin-pas died. When the sun rose above the summits, the 
Tibetans and the Sin-pas fought a great battle. About noon Zo-ra-war was hit by 
a Tibetan bullet. He fell from his horse and died. The Tibetan soldiers cut Zo-ra-war’s 
corpse (flesh) to pieces and carried it off. They cut off Zo-ra-war’s head and sent it 
to Hjam-hbu (Jammu). Then the Tibetans seized many Sin-pas and took them to Tibet. 
A Tibetan of high rank, named Zib-bcod, made an agreement with the Sin-pas : 
‘ What has been done on both sides should not be spoken of again. The biennial trade 
( lo-phyag) is to be continued as formerly.’ After this letter of agreement was duly 
written, the Sih-pa army went to La-dvags, and the Tibetan army to Tibet. 

After three months had elapsed, De-wan Ha-ri-cand and Wa-zir Ra-tun, these tw r o 
generals, came from Kha-cul into Tibet, leading 8,000 Sih-pa soldiers. They arrived 
at Slel in the fifth month. Then a call to arms was issued to La-dvags, Ldum-ra, 
Sbal-ti-yul, and Pu-rig. The peasants were taken to do transport work, and the 
noblemen to serve as warriors. Some Tibetan soldiers, who had arrived at the 
Lcem-hbre castle, were deprived of their water supply in the castle [and the castle 
was conquered]. Several Sih-pa soldiers were left stationed there. The De-wan and 
many Sin-pas pursued the Tibetan army. They caught them at Chu-sul. Some 
Tibetans were killed, others were seized and carried off. Ra-ga-sa, the Tibetan general, 
was also seized. They said : ‘ It is in reply to their having killed Wa-zir Zo-ra-war 
first! ’, and severed his neck with a sw r ord. Then the Tibetans were beaten. All 
the customs of the former kings of La-dvags were re-established. Those Sih-pas 
who had been made prisoners in the preceding year, when Zo-ra-war died, were 
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returned, and the captive Tibetans were also returned, and an agreement was arrived 
at. Then those Sin-pas who had been kept captive in Tibet had married Tibetan 
women. They all went to Klia-cul, every one carrying a child. Those Tibetans 
who had been taken captive by the Sin-pas had married women of Hjam-hbu. They 
went [back] to Tibet, carrying two or three children each. Mi-na-re-ya-si n had been 
in Tibet with the Sin-pas as an officer. When he arrived at Hjam-hbu [home] from 
Tibet, the Ma-ha-ra-ja asked him : ‘ If once more we go to war against Tibet, shall we 
win or not ? ’ To which Mi-na-re-ya-sin replied : ‘We cannot make war against 
Tibet! If you ask why, as many soldiers as we have, so many lamas have the 
Tibetans ; as much food as a Sin-pa consumes within a month, a Tibetan eats within 
a day; as many dresses as are put on by ten Sin-pas, a single Tibetan puts on ; and 
they are in possession of much magic. They know how to bring rain from the sky, 
and how to cause fire spontaneously. They cause heaven and earth to shake, and they 
can show' great power. Some men fly up to the sky ; others make themselves invisible 
and kill people with a sword, and there are many [more] unusual things ! ’ The 
Ma-ha-ra-ja became angry and said : ‘ You are taking the side of the Tibetans ! You 
are telling ugly things ! I will not keep you in my service ! ’ He turned him out and 
sent him to some other country. Five Ladakhi's out of those who had been taken 
captive by the Tibetans and carried off, viz. the astrologer Tshe-dban-rab-bstan, 
the chief Sgo-lam-Klian of Chu-sod, the minister of Ba-sgo, the minister Sa-bi, and 
Hol-chags-pa-phyag-rdor of Lte-ba, did not return from Tibet. If you ask why, [we 
answer that] they said they were taking the side of the Sin-pas and not that of the 
Tibetans. Therefore the Tibetans became angry and kept them in Tibet till they died. 


NOTES 

The language of Tshe-brtan’s account is not quite the spoken language of Ladakh, as might be supposed. 
Tshe-brtan himself spoke the Ladakhi dialect when he told his tale ; but the munshi who wrote it down contrived 
to embellish it with as many classical Tibetan words and grammatical forms as he thought necessary, to make the 
account acceptable to educated men. The natives themselves would never write as they speak. It is only the 
missionaries who pursue that aim. 

There is a remarkable number of foreign words, Urdu, contained in the account. These words testify to 
the influence exercised by the Dogras and Kashmiris over the Ladakhis since the times of the Dogra war. Such 
foreign words are the following: Bd-bd (Turk.), ‘ father ’; hu-kum (hukm), order ; sa-ldm, ‘ peace,’ salutation ; 
khar-ji (March), ‘ taxes in kind,’ often used in the sense of ‘ food ’; za-min-ddr, ‘ landholder ’; lab (bdb), ‘ taxes ’; 
tu-ba/j (tupak), ‘ musket,’ 4 rifle ’; nog-san (nuqsdn), ‘ harm,’ 1 injury ’; si-pa (sipahi), ‘ soldier ’; ’a-na (and), ‘ a 
coin ’; pe-ne (Indian pana), ‘ one paisa ’; kyi-la (qil'a), * castle,’ ‘fort ’; ttr-ji (‘arzl), ‘ petition ’; bad-nam (badndm), 
' abuse ’; ko-khri (kothi),‘ warehouse,’ ‘ granary ’; kha-bar (khabar), ‘ information,’ ‘ news ’; ’a-phim (afim),‘ opium ’; 
ba-ti (bat), ‘ a weight ’ (four pounds); tob (Turkish top), ‘ cannon ’; be-kar (begdr), ‘ forced labour ’; ja-du ( jddu ), 
‘ magic ’; no-ka-ri (naukari), ‘ service.’ 

Among the local names the spelling Ka-shir for Kashmir is of particular interest, as reminding us of the old 
name KaSvira of that country. It occurs only once: in all other cases we find Kha-cul. Jam-mu is regularly 
spelt Hjam-hbu. The Tibetans seem to connect this name with Hjam-bu-glin, Jambu-dvipa. 

As regards the use of the pronouns ha-tan and na-'za, ‘ we,’ they are very carefully distinguished in Tshe- 
brtan’s account, na-tan being used inclusively, and hq- 'za exclusively, of the addressed person. 
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As the text shows us, Tshe-brtan had never understood that in 1834 Jammu and Kashmir were not one and 
the same state, as they have been since 1846. He believed them to be one and the same even then, and therefore 
he often speaks of Kashmir when he means Jammu. Although the general course of events is the same in Tshe- 
brtan’s and munshi. Dpal-rgyas’ accounts, there are many differences with regard to minor matters. Basti-Ram’s 
account, which is found in Cunningham’s Lad&k, also differs from both of them in many points. At the present 
day it will hardly be possible to decide which of ‘the three accounts is to be given the preference in particular 
points, and it will therefore be useful to compare the three in a table, showing the chief events in three parallel 
columns, one for each authority. (See ante, pp. 129 sqq.) 

The main importance of Tshe-brtan’s account rests in the fact that he alone describes the Dogras on their 
•cruel and avaricious side. If we had nothing but the two other accounts, we should come to the conclusion that 
the Dogra generals and soldiers were as chivalrous as any army in the world has ever been. In reality, they appear 
to have been not much above the average of Oriental warriors. 





XX. Basti-Ram’s Account of the Dogra War, and Cunningham’s 

* Other Information ’ 

» Basti-Ram was a Dogra officer and one of the early Wazirs of Ladakh. His 
Wazfrate lasted from 1847 to 1861 a.d. Cunningham met him in Ladakh, probably 
in 1847, and asked him to write an account of the Dogra war, to which he agreed. 
As Basti-Ram held a high office in the conquered kingdom of Ladakh, his account 
has a right to appear, among the * Minor Chronicles ’ of Ladakh. His account of the 
Dogra war is of particular importance, for the simple reason that it is the earliest 
ever written. On the other hand, it is in much need of re-editing; for the names 
contained in it have never been identified with those contained in the later Tibetan 
accounts of the same war. The original (probably Urdu) text of Basti-Ram’s tale 
has been lost. What we possess now is Cunningham’s English rendering of the same. 
Cunningham says (p. 332) with regard to it: * The following account of the Dogra invasion 
was kindly dictated, at my request, by Mehta Basti Ram, a Hindu Rajput of Kashtwar, 
now governor of Le, who was one of the principal officers of the expedition. As 
an authentic record of an interesting event, of which no other account exists to my 
knowledge (in 1847 a.d.), I should have preferred giving the narrative almost literally, 
but 1 found that in this shape it would entail the insertion of too many footnotes, 
which would have completely distracted the attention of the reader. 1 have there¬ 
fore re-written the account entirely, and have given the Tibetan names, which my 
knowledge of the localities enabled me to do without much difficulty. The narrative 
was of course dictated in the first person, for which I have throughout substituted 
the name of “Dogra” and “the Dogra troops”.’ Basti-Ram’s account breaks off 
immediately before the Balti war. The history of the conquest of Baltistan and the 
two later Tibetan Dogra wars was compiled by Cunningham from ‘ Other Information ’. 
The correct Tibetan forms of the names have been added by the present author. 

ENGLISH TEXT (Cunningham, p. 333) 

1. Conquest op Ladak by the Dogras 

1. The chief officers engaged in this expedition under the Vazir Zoravar Sing 
were, 1st, Mia Rai Sing; 2nd, Mehta Basti Ram ; 3rd, Mirza Rasul Beg; 4th, 
Rana Zalina. Sing; 5th, Singhe Mankotiah ; 6th, Mian Tuta (Tibetan, Miyanota); 
7th, Sirdar Uttam Sing; and 8th, Vazir Khojah Bhunjah. 

h 1 
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2. The Dogra troops marched from Kashtwar (T. Kastrawar), and entered the 
Ladak (La-dvags) territory by the pass at the head of the Suru valley, where, on the 
16th of August, 1834, they were opposed by the Boti (Tibetan) leader Mangal, at the 
head of 5,000 men. The Dogras advanced to the attack up a hill, which was obstinately 
defended for a whole day, and at last succeeded in dislodging the Ladakis with a loss 
of only six or seven killed, and five or six wounded; whilst the enemy lost thirty killed, 
and as many wounded. They encamped on the north side of the hill for the night, 
and on the next morning marched to Suru, where they halted for eight days. During 
that time the Vazir prohibited his troops from cutting the corn, which was then ripe, 
and his politic conduct was rewarded by the immediate submission of the zamindars, 
who came over to him in a body, and placed themselves under his protection. The 
Vazir then built a small fort, which he occupied for a month. He next advanced to 
Shakhar (Sag-mkhar), where there was a fort belonging to Thai Sultan (Khri-Sultan), 
and having reinstated the zamindars of Janguri (San-ku-ri ?) and Shakhar (Sag-mkhar) 
in their villages, he made a summary settlement of the district by imposing a tax of 
four rupees upon each house. 

3. Leaving thirty-five men in the fort and ten men over the bridge, the Dogras 
advanced by Langkarchu (Lan-mkhar-rtse) and Manji (Mainji of the map) to the 
bridge of Paskyum (T. Pas-kyum), where they were again opposed by the Ladakis. 
The struggle was desultory, and protracted, the Dogras losing only seven killed, while 
the Botis (J ibetans) had fifty or sixty killed, and a greater number wounded. By 
a skilful manoeuvre the Ladakis effected their retreat across the bridge, which they 
then broke down. On the following day, however, the Dogras managed to cross the 
river on inflated skins without opposition ; on which the chief of the place abandoned 
Paskyum, and fled to the fort of Sod (Sod), where, with the zamindars of the district, 
he determined to hold out. 

4. The Dogras advanced towards the place and raised a battery against it; but 
after ten days’ firing nothing had been effected, although they had lost forty men in 
killed and wounded. The Vazir, who had remained behind at Paskyum, then ordered 
Mehta Basti Ram, with a party of 500 men, to make a vigorous assault upon the place. 
Accordingly, early the next morning, whilst it was still dark, the attack was begun 
by a discharge from the battery, under cover of which the Dogras advanced rapidly 
to the assault. By daybreak they had gained possession of the place and had captured 
the Gyalpo ( rgyal-po , ‘ king ’ or ‘ chief ’). Altogether the number of prisoners taken 
at Paskyum and at Sod amounted to 6,000 men. A whole month was then wasted 
in fruitless negotiations with the zamindars of the district, who would not agree to 
the terms of settlement proposed by the Vazir. 

5. In the meantime Akabat Mahmud Khan (the Kang of Ladakh), the Gyalpo 
of Ladak (La-dvags-rgyal-po), with the Banka Kahlan (Ban-kha-bkah-blon) and four 
chiefs, named Gapaju (T. Ga-ga-jo ?), Dorje Namgyal (Rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal), Chang 
or Chovang Nabdan (Tshe-dban-rab-brtan), the Kahlon of Bazgo (Bab-sgo-bkah- 
blon), and Rahim Khan, of Chachot (Chu-sod), accompanied by a force of 22,000 men, 
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arrived at Mulbil (Mul-hbye). From thence they dispatched envoys to the camp, 
who at first talked boldly, and tried to frighten the Dogras, but they afterwards declared 
their readiness to agree to honourable terms, and proposed that some respectable 
and confidential agents should be sent back with them to treat with their chiefs 
regarding the terms of accommodation. To this the Vazir consented, and after having 
feasted the envoys and placed turbans on their heads, he deputed Mehta Basti Ram, 
with some other Dogra officers and a guard of 500 matchlock-men, to accompany 
them. When the men were ready to start, the Vazir was requested not to send so large 
a party, as their number would be more likely to alarm than to pacify the minds of 
their countrymen. Accordingly only five men, with two respectable zamindars, 
named Gola and Nanda, were sent with the envoys. On their arrival in the Ladaki 
camp, these men were treacherously seized by the chiefs, and dispatched under a guard 
of 500 men to the bridge of Darkech (perhaps Durkit of the maps between Sar-sgo-la 
and Pas-kyum). One of the men, however, a Suwar, named Ratan Sing, managed 
to escape, and returned to the Dogra camp. In the meantime Banka Kahlon (Ban- 
kha-bkah-blon), by a circuitous route, attacked the Dogras in their rear, and made 
many prisoners, who were thrown bound into the river in sight of their comrades. 
On this the Vazir, seeing the danger of his situation, ordered a retreat, which with 
some difficulty was effected to Lang-karchu (Lan-mkhar-rtse), in the Suru valley, 
to the fort of the Thai Sultan (Khri-Sultan). There the Dogras remained unmolested 
for four months, procuring a precarious subsistence by plunder alone. 

6. At the end of that time Banka Kahlon (Ban-kha-bkah-blon) with his 22,000 
men advanced towards Langkarchu (Lan-mkhar-rtse); but the Vazir, having received 
intelligence of their movements, dispatched a party of 100 men to oppose them, when 
they were within one kos (one mile and a half) of the place. Now the straggling 
manner in which the Dogras were obliged to wade through the snow, and the un¬ 
soldierlike way in which their tents were scattered over the open country completely 
deceived the Laddkis as to the real number of their enemies. They were, besides, 
quite exhausted with their long and fatiguing march through the snow; and there¬ 
fore, instead of attacking the Dogras at once, they halted for a consultation, which 
ended in the whole body sitting down to prepare their evening meal of tea and wheaten 
flour. On seeing this the Dogras attacked them with their swords, and after five or 
six were killed on each side, and several were wounded, Banka Kahlon (Ban-kha- 
bkah-blon) and the other Ladaki leaders became alarmed and fled with numbers of 
their men. The remainder of the Dogras, who had hitherto held aloof, now rushed 
to the attack, and completed the rout of the Boris (Tibetans); 400 Ladakis, in 
attempting to escape along the bank of the river, were overwhelmed by the fall of 
a snow-bed, and 1,200, who had been concealed behind a hill, were made prisoners, 
along with Moru Tadzi (Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin), the Kahlon of Bazgo (Bab-sgo- 
bkah-blon), and his son Gyurmed (Hgyur-med). The Dogras lost three of their leaders, 
namely, Uttam Vazir, Hazru Vazir of Una, and Surtu Rana, with twenty men, and 
between fifty and sixty wounded. 
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7. After this victory the Dogras were again enabled to advance to Paskyum by 
making use of their prisoners for the carriage of their baggage. From thence they 
marched by Shergol (Sar-sgo-la) to Mulbil (Mul-hbye), where they halted for fifteen days, 
and then proceeded by Kharbu (Mkh^r-bu) to Lama-Yuru (Gyun-drun), where they 
were met by an envoy with a letter from Sultan Akabat Mahmud Khan (the King 
of Ladakh), sueing for peace. Eight months, he said, had now elapsed in the vain 
struggle for independence, and that, if the Vazir would promise faithfully that he should 
not be seized, he would himself come to treat about the terms of peace. To this the 
Vazir at once assented, adding that the king need not be under any alarm, as the 
Dogras wanted nothing more than the payment of a regular tribute to their master, 
Maharaja Gulab Sing. On this the Gyalpo ( rgyal-po , king) advanced to Bazgo 
(Bab-sgo), and intimated his wish to have an interview, provided the Vazir would 
not bring a large body of men with him. Accordingly the Vazir, Zordwar Sing, with 
Mehta Basti Ram and 100 men, waited upon the Gyalpo, whom they found encamped 
upon the plain of Bazgo, with a party of 2,000 men. The Gyalpo received the Vazir 
kindly, and begged that he would move his camp to Bazgo, which was soon after¬ 
wards done. 

8. When ten days had elapsed, the king wished the Vazir to accompany him to 
Le (Sle), but with only a small party, lest the inhabitants should become alarmed. 
Zorawar Sing assented, and started for Le with only 100 men. Soon after their arrival 
the Vazir waited upon the Gyalpo, and was preparing to make his usual offering of 
a Sadka of rs. 100 to the Gyalpo’s son, named Chang-raphtan (Tshe-dbah-rab-brtan), 
then only seventeen years of age, when the prince, mistaking the action either for an 
insult or for treachery, drew his sword. His followers did the same, and the Dogras 
also drew their swords. On this the Gyalpo fell upon his knees and clasped the 
Vazir’s hands, while the prince and his followers retired into the fort of Le. Some horse¬ 
men carried the intelligence to the Dogra camp at Bazgo (Bab-sgo), when 5,000 men 
started at once for Le, which they reached the next morning. 

9. For four months the Vazir remained at Le, when it was finally arranged that 
the Gyalpo (lung) should pay rs. 50,000 for the expenses of the war, and a yearly 
tribute of rs. 20,000. Of the first, a sum of rs. 37,000 was paid at once, partly in cash 
and partly in jewels. The balance the Gyalpo promised to pay in two instalments, 
the first of rs. 6,000 at the end of one month, and the second of rs. 7,000 at the end of 
four months. The Vazir then fell back to Lama Yurru (Gyun-drun). 

10. At this place he heard that the chief of Sod had recaptured his fort and had 
put to death the Dogra garrison of fifty-five men. By forced marches the Dogras 
reached Sod; but the enemy having dispersed, they halted there for thirteen days. 
Thence they marched thirty-seven and a half miles (twenty-five Jcos) in two days to 
Suru, where they surprised the Botis (Tibetans) by a night attack. Thirteen of the 
enemj'' were taken prisoners and hanged upon trees; while by a promise of fifty rupees 
for every head the Dogras obtained 200 prisoners, who were at once beheaded. After 
this the zamindars of the district tendered their submission. 
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11. Here it was discovered, that this rebellion, had teen excited by Mihan Sing, 
the Sikh governor of Kashmir, who had even sent a servant of his own, named Jala 
Sing Gopi, with 50 men, to the assistance of the chiefs of Suru and Sod. 


NOTES 


For a comparison of Bastl-Ram’s account with the other authorities see llgyal-rabs {ante, pp. 129 sqq.). 
As regards numbers, I cannot place any confidence in Bastl-Ram’s statements. Thus it is not possible that the 
first Tibetan force which opposed the Dogras should have numbered 5,000 men. The Dogras surprised the 
Ladakhis in time of peace, and at the utmost 500 men could be gathered together in the remote Suru valley. Nor 
can I believe that Ban-kha-pa’s army numbered 22,000 men, and that even after 6,000 Ladakhis had been taken 
prisoners at Sod and Pas-kyum. I cannot help suspecting Bastl-Ram of exaggerating the number of the enemy 
m order to make the victory of the Dogras appear in a better light. With regard to Mora Tadzi (Duos-grub- 
bstan-hdzin) let me state that according to the Tibetan accounts he was ‘ minister of Leh ’. Cunningham con¬ 
tinually mixed him up with Ban-kha-pa, the * minister of Lce-hbre ’, probably because these two persons are often 
mentioned together. Tshe-dban-rab-brtan was apparently ‘ minister of Bab-sgo ’. In a later note Cunningham 
spells his name Chang Raphtan (instead of Chang Nabdan)., Raja Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin was visited by Vigne 
in 1839. He calls him Marat Tanzin, and says that hewas only a puppet in the hands of the Dogras. . qi a 
Mahmud Khan was the title given by the Mughal emperor to the King of Ladakh after the battle of Bab-sgo, 


c. 1650 a.d., when he was supposed to become a Musalman. 


2. Second Expedition to Leii (Cunningham, p. 340) 


1. Leaving Suru the Vazir marched in ten days to Jasku or Zanskar (Zans-dkar), 
the chief of which, together with all the zamindars, waited upon him, and agreed to pay 

a tax of three rupees and a half for every house. 

2. Intelligence now arrived that an insurrection had broken out in L6 (Sle); that 
the Gyalpo (king), at the instigation of Mihan Sing, the Sikh governor of Kashmir, had 
closed the roads to the merchants; that he had confiscated the prope rty of Moru 
Tadzi (Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin) and the Banka Kahlon (Ban-kha-bkah-blon), and that 
he had imprisoned and tortured his munshi Daya Ram, on suspicion of his 
being a partisan of the Dogras. This news distressed the Vazir very much ; and his 
anxiety was further increased by the difficulty of finding a guide, who would conduct 
him by the direct route to L 6, upon which he determined to march at once. Everyone 
professed entire ignorance of any direct route, until at length a man named Midphi 
Sata offered his services, to whom the Vazir gave a present of a pair of golden bracelets, 
worth rs. 500, besides two rupees a day, and the promise of the district of. Zanskar 
(Zans-dkar) in perpetuity. 

3. With twelve seers of wheaten flour, and a bag of barley upon each horse, the 
party, under the direction of their guide, marching from 45 to 60 miles a day, in ten 
days reached the village of Tsumur (Lce-hbre), where they most unexpectedly heard 
that the wife and son of the Gyalpo were then residing. A party of 500 horsemen was 
sent forward to capture them; but they received early intelligence of the movement, 
and fled to Le. On this the Gyalpo waited upon the Vazir at Chachot (Chu-sod), and 
expressed his sorrow and contrition for what had occurred. The Vazir demanded why 
he had so shamefully broken his promises, and added, ' Although we conquered youi 
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country with 10,000 men, we did not place a single man of our own over any of your 
districts, but left you in sole charge of the whole kingdom. 5 The Gyalpo was much 
ashamed, and promised to be faithful for the future. 

4. On the next day the Dogra troops, accompanied by the Gyalpo, proceeded to 
L<$, where the Vazir demanded the balance of the tribute, amounting to rs. 13,000, 
besides the additional expenses of the army. To pay the first the Vazir was obliged 
to take the property of the royal ladies ; and in lieu of the second, the Kahlon, Achu 
Ganpu (’A-jo-mgon-po), offered tea and wool, gold and silver utensils, and other goods, 
which were accepted. The government of the country was then bestowed upon Moru-pa 
Tadzi (Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin), the Kahlon of Banka, while the Gyalpo was allowed 
a jaghir. A fort was erected outside the city of Le, and Dalel Sing was appointed 
thanadar of the place with a body of 300 men. After this ZorAwar Sing proceeded to 
Jammu, taking with him the son of Moru Tadzi, and some other respectable men, as 
hostages for the good behaviour of the new king. 

5. Before leaving Le, the Vazir had ordered Lakpat Rai and Basti Ram to proceed 
against Balde (Palder, Dpal-dar). Accordingly they marched with 1,500 foot- 
soldiers by the Zanskar (Zans-dkar) road to Balde, where they were opposed bv 
Budhi Sing Mithania, the chief of the district. Victory declared for the Dogras, with a 
loss of eighteen or twenty men killed on their side, and about twenty or twenty-five 
on that of the enemy. After a halt of seventeen days, they proceeded towards Jammu, 
leaving a garrison of twenty men in the fort of Chatrgarh. 

NOTES 

Cunningham has the following note on Miyan-Singh’s plans when exciting the Ladakhis to rebel against the 
Dogras: ‘ Mihan Sing’s intention was undoubtedly to force the whole trade through- Kashmir, which otherwise, 
owing to the occupation of Ladak by the Dogras, would have been turned into other channels leading through 
Ka'shtwifr, and the Dogra territories dependent upon Jamu to India. The amount of duties upon merchandise 
in transit through Kashmir had already fallen off from this cause.’ According to Cunningham Basti-Ram’s 
statement about marching 45-60 miles a day is exaggerated. ’A-jo-mgon-po was not a bkah-blon or minister, but 
the warden of the He-mis monastery; see the Tibetan accounts. As has been stated, Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin 
was not minister of Ban-kha (Lce-hbre, etc.), but of Leh. Balde, or Palder, is the Tibetan Dpal-dar, Indian Padar, 
a district on the Chenab river, east of Kashtavar, which was in those days under Chamba. It was wrested from the 
Chamba State by the Dogras. See the account in the Chamba State Gazetteer, 1910, p. 105. 

3. Conquest of Baltistan (Cunningham, p. 343) 

1. Maharaja Gulab Sing and the Mia (Uttam Sing, eldest son of Gulab Sing) were 
both very much displeased with the Vazir Zorawar Sing for having made over the 
country to Moru Tadzi (Diios-grub-bstan-hdzin), who had no claim to it. The Vazir 
replied that Moru Tadzi belonged to the royal family of Ladak; but that since 
his elevation was displeasing to the Maharaja, he would depose him on his return to Le 
(Sle). One year after this, news was brought that the new king had revolted, that he had 
killed the thanadar of BaldA (Dpal-dar, Padar) and his twenty men, that twenty others 
had been made prisoners; and that the Dogra troops throughout the country were 
beleaguered in their different forts. 
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2. On hearing this, the Vazir started at once with a body of 3,000 infantry, and in 
two months reached the district of Balde (Padar); but owing to the swollen state of the 
river he was unable to accomplish anything for two months more. At the end of that 
time, when the river had become passable, the Dogras attacked the fort of Chatrgaih, 
which they carried by storm with a loss of fifteen men on their own side and of twenty 
on that of the enemy. Some twenty or thirty prisoners that were taken, had their eais 
and noses cut off, which frightened the people so much that they immediately tendered 
their submission. 

3. Leaving a garrison in the fort of Chatrgarh, the Vazir again marched 
into Zanskar (Zahs-dkar) over the hills. On this march twenty-five men died from the 
•severe cold, and ten men lost their feet and hands in the snow. On reaching Zanskai 
the Dogras found that the people had fled; but during a halt of two months every¬ 
thing was arranged satisfactorily. After that Rai Sing and Mia Pota (T. Mi-ya-no-ta), 
with about 1,000 men, advanced towards Le (Sle), on which Moru Tadzi (Dhos-grub- 
bstan-hdzin), the new Gyalpo (king), who was formerly Kahlon of Banka (no, minister 
of Sle, F.), fled with precipitation from the capital. Being closely pursued, he was 
nearly overtaken, when, by the resistance of some of the more trustworthy of his 
followers, he was enabled to continue his flight. He was at length captured at the village 
of Tabo (T. Ta-bo) in Spiti, after a loss of six or seven men on each side; on which 

he was taken back to L6 and imprisoned. 

The old Gyalpo, Akabat Mahmud, and the new one, Moru ladzi (Dnos-giub- 
bstan-hdzin), were both brought before the Vazir, who deposed the latter, and reinstated 
the former, upon the old terms of rs. 23,000 yearly tribute, but with the stipulation 
that the expenses of the troops which occupied the country should also be defrayed 
by him. 

The Vazir then again proceeded to Jammu, where he remained for a whole year, 
after which he returned to Ladak (La-dvags) with 5,000 men, for the purpose of 
seizing Moru Tadzi (Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin), the Kahlon of Banka (Lan-kha-bkah- 
blon),°and Chang Nabdan (Tshe-dbah-rab-brtan), the Kahlon of Bazgo (Bab-sgo-bkah- 
blon), both of whom had been plotting against the Gyalpo Mahmud Khan. 

End of Basti-Rdm’s narrative 
Beginning of Cunningham's ‘ Other Information (p. 34o) 

They had been in correspondence with Ahmed Shah of Balti (Sbal-ti), whom they 
wished to engage in. a general rise against the Dogra authority. The Balti chief 
imprudently lent too willing an ear to their overtures, and by a subsequent act 
furnished the long-looked-for pretext for invasion, which Zorawar Sing was but too 
glad to seize upon. Early in 1835 Ahmed Shah being dissatisfied with his eldest son 
Muhammed Shah, had formally disinherited him by the inauguration of his younger 
brother Muhammed Ali. On that occasion Muhammed Shah fled to the camp of 
Zorawar Sing in Suru, and claimed his protection. This the wily Vazir readily granted , 
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but not wishing to embroil himself with the chief of Balti while the campaign in 
Ladak was still before him, he contented himself with giving promises of future 
assistance to the Balti prince. After a time the prince returned to his father; but the 
reconciliation could not have been very cordial, for early in 1840 the prince fled to Le, 
and sought refuge with the Gyalpo, whom he believed to be a puppet of the Dogra 
chief. The real authority was not, however, in the Gyalpo’s hands, but in those of 
his two ministers, the Kahlon of Banka and the Kahlon of Bazgo; and as they were 
anxious to have Ahmed Shah on their side during their intended outbreak against the 
Dogra authority, they suggested to him the propriety of sending a party to seize his 
son to which no resistance would be offered. Ahmed Shah at once agreed to this 
proposal, and a small party of fifty men was allowed to carry off the Balti prince 
to Le. 

When Zorawar Sing arrived in Zanskar (Zahs-dkar) and heard of the flight of 
Muhammed Shah, he sent strict orders that the prince should be treated with kindness 
and respect, intending, perhaps, to use him as a tool for the furtherance of his master’s 
view upon Balti. But shortly after, when he heard of the prince’s seizure by a party of 
Balti troops, he determined at once upon the conquest and annexation of that 
principality. A letter was, however, first addressed to Ahmed Shah, informing him that 
his son, who had sought the Maharaja’s protection, had been forcibly carried off by a 
party who had invaded the Ladak territory, and that, unless the prince was sent back 
again, the Dogra troops would enter Balti and force his release. To this letter Ahmed 
Shah deigned no reply. 

Accordingly, in the end of the year 1840, the Vazir assembled an army of 15,000 men, 
and a large body of Ladakis for the conquest of Balti. Ahmed Shah also prepared himself 
for the struggle, and was joined by a large party of discontented Ladakis, who, after 
crossing the Indus, destroyed the bridge, to delay the advance of the Dogras. Zorawar 
Sing was obliged, therefore, to march down the right bank of the river, which he followed 
steadily for twenty-five days, receiving the submission of the chiefs of Khatakchau 
(Mkhar-man or Parlcuda) and Khapolor (Kha-pu-lu), but without finding any place 
where the army could be crossed. He then detached Mia Nidhan Sing, with a body of 
5,000 men, by way of Shigar Si-dkar), to look for a road, and to collect provisions,which 
had now become very scarce in the Dogra camp. But the Baltis kept a good look-out, 
and had early intelligence of this movement. Mia Nidhan Sing was allowed to advance 
unmolested for about fifteen miles, when his party was surrounded and attacked by 
thousands, and he himself was cut off with nearly the whole of his detachment. 

About 400 men only managed to find their way back to the Dogra camp with the 
tale of their defeat. At the same time the winter set in with a heavy fall of snow, and as 
provisions were extremely scarce, the Dogra troops became so much dispirited, that their 
discipline was seriously affected. With an impassable river in their front, and certain 
starvation both from cold and hunger, whether they retreated or remained in then- 
present position, the majority of the troops paid no attention to orders, and of the few 
who still obeyed, none did so with alacrity. 
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The Dogra army had halted in this position for fifteen days, exposed to frost by 
night and to hunger by day. Many had sought shelter from the snow amongst the 
overhanging rocks, and there they sat listless and vacant, and utterly indifferent whether 
they should be cut off by the sword of the enemy, or be frozen to death by the cold. The 
Vazir saw the desperate state in which he was placed, and roused himself to discover 
a passage across the river, but after several hours’ vain search he returned in the evening 
wearied and despondent. Upon this Mehta Basti Ram and some others, to the number 
of about forty, determined to make a last effort to extricate themselves from their 
difficulties. At midnight, with only one companion, Basti Ram examined the bank 
of the river for several miles, while his party kept up a smart fire upon the Botis 
(Tibetan Baltis) on the opposite bank, to distract their attention. At length they 
discovered a place where the river was frozen over sufficiently thick to bear a man’s 
weight, save about 20 feet in the middle, where the ice was thin. Then, sending for 
assistance, they cut down trees and placed them over the weaker parts of the ice, and 
by 5 o’clock in the morning the Indus was passable. 

Intelligence was sent at once to the Vazir, by whose order this small party of forty men 
was the first to cross the Indus; but they had been so benumbed by their night’s work, 
and by their previous exposure, that ten of them sank down exhausted, and afterwards 
lost their hands and feet, and eighteen others were unable to get through the snow. 
Basti Ram was then left with only twelve men, which the Botis perceiving, they moved 
to attack him; but, in the meantime, Zorawar Sing, having roused a number of his men, 
pointed out to them that the river was passable, and that it had already been crossed 
by some of their more adventurous fellow-soldiers. Upon this a number of Dogras 
advanced gladly to the attack. The Indus was rapidly passed, and the small party of 
daring men, after a smart fight, were safe. The Botis retreated, leaving 200 men dead on 
the field, and 100 men wnunded. The Dogras lost only 25 killed, and 15 or 16 wounded 
in the action ; but they had about 500 men more or less disabled by the loss of hand 
or foot during the exposure to the snow of the last few days. 

The retreating Botis were pursued, and slaughtered for nine miles, as far as 
Marwan, where the victorious Dogras pitched their camp. The Vazir halted there for 
a few days to reorganize his troops, and to reward those who had distinguished them¬ 
selves in the last action. To Mehta Basti Ram he gave rs. 500 and a pair of gold 
bangles, and to thirty-two others of his party he gave similar presents of less value, 
to some rs. 100, to some rs. 50, and to others rs. 40, according to their deserts. 

Zorawar Sing then advanced to Skardo (Skar-rdo), and after some desultory firing, 
the fort was surrendered by Ahmed Shah for want of water. He was shortly after¬ 
wards deposed by Zorawar Sing, who installed his eldest son Muhammed Shah in his 
room, on the promised payment of an annual tribute of rs. 7,000. But the astute 
commander, who had profited by his experience in Ladak, would not leave this new 
conquest to the doubtful faith of a son of Ahmed Shah. A small garrison of trust¬ 
worthy soldiers was placed in a new fort on the bank of the river, to confirm the 
faithfulness of the new king, and Ahmed Shah and his favourite son were carried off 
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as prisoners to Ladak. In this campaign the invaders lost about 200 men, and the 
Botis (Baltis) about 300 men. 

Previous to the conquest of Skardo, the old king of Ladak, Tonduk Namgyal 
(Don-grub-rnam-rgyal), or ‘Akabat Mahmud’, had been accused of having intrigued 
with Ahmed Shah for a simultaneous,and organized rising of the Tibetans of Ladak 
(La-dvags) and Balti (Sbal-ti). He may, perhaps, have been wrongfully accused; 
but as his feelings must naturally have inclined him to think favourably of any enemy 
of the Dogras, it would have been impolitic to have left him behind, as the absence of 
the conquering troops might have tempted him to rebel. Zorawar Sing therefore 
carried J onduk Namgyal (Don-grub-rnam-rgyal) with him on his expedition against 
Skardo. The old man had outlived the downfall of his country; he had survived 
close personal restraint and bitter indignity; but when his last hope was cut off 
with the fall of Skardo, he gave way to despondency, and being attacked with small¬ 
pox, he died within a month after the annexation of Balti (Sbal-ti) to the Jammu 
vice-royalty of the Sikh dominions. On the death of Akabat Mahmud, his grandson 
Jigmet Singge Namgyal (Hjigs-med-sen-ge-rnam-rgyal), a mere boy, was acknow¬ 
ledged as Gyalpo (Rgyal-po) by Zorawar Sing. The father of this lad, Prince Chovang 
(or Chang) Raphtan Namgyal (Tshe-dban-rab-brtan-rnam-rgyal), fled first to Hundar 
(Snon-dar) in Nubra, and afterwards to Spiti, on the deposal of Akabat Mahmud. 
In October, 1837, he reached Sarahan, in Bisahar (Bashahr); and in April, 1838, he 
came to .Kotgurh, where he resided until his death in 1839. He was then about 
21 years of age. His wife, a daughter of the Kahlon Chovang Tandup (Bkah-blon- 
Tshe-dbah-don-grub), remained in Ladak with her young son, Jigmet Singge 
(Hjigs-med-Sen-ge). 

NOTES 

According to the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs the deposition of Raja Diios-grub-bstan-hdzin took place immediately 
before the expedition against Baltistan, and not before Zorawar’s visit to Jammu. The conquest of Chatrgarh 
was not directed against Ladakh, but against the Chamba State (see the Chamba Gazetteer, p. 105). Ahmad-Shah’s 
quarrel with his eldest son is found fully described in Vigne’s Travels (see ante, p. 186). The chief of Khatakchan 
(Parkuda) not only submitted to the Dogras, but energetically took their side, because he wished to assist Ahmad- 
Shah s eldest son in his plotting against his father. As regards the construction of a bridge across the Indus, it was 
mainly due to the Dards, who assisted Basti-Ram. The Dards have traditions about this incident. The Dards every 
year, in winter, make bridges across the Indus in places where they wish to have them. Their method is the 
following : — they fasten several beams to the bank of the river in such a way that they project into the river. 
After a short time they are frozen in an incrustation of ice of such solidity that it is possible to walk on them as far 
as the outer end. Then several more beams are fastened to the first, and are made to project into the river. 
When they are frozen in, another set of beams is brought, and so on, until the other bank is reached. It is only 
Cunningham who knows of Prince Rab-brtan’s (or Mchog*sprul’s) death in Kotgur. The Ladakhis believe that 
he died in Spyi-ti. A song of his flight is found in my History of Western Tibet, p. 152. 


4. War against Central Tibet (Cunningham, p. 351) 

Elated with his success, Zorawar Sing now' threatened the neighbouring States, 
and even talked of invading Yarkand. But the Lhasan provinces of Rudok 
(Ru-thogs) and Ngari (Mnah-ris) were more accessible ; and the unscrupulous conqueror 
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revived the old claims of Ladak (La-dvags) to those districts which had been alienated 
since the time of Singge Namgyal (Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal). It was enough for him that 
the monasteries were known to possess vessels and instruments of gold and silver 
for the service of religion; and that the country produced the finest shawl-wool. 
The plunder of the first would enrich himself and his soldiers, and the acquisition 
of the latter would be highly pleasing to his master, as it would throw the whole trade 
in shawl-wool into the hands of the Jammu Raja. 

In the month of May, 1841, with an army of 5,000 men, he advanced up the valley 
of the Indus, and plundered the monasteries of Hanle (Wam-le) and Tasliigong 
(Bkra-sis-sgan). His troops penetrated to Rudok (Ru-thogs) and Garo (Sgar, 
modern Gar-thogs), both of which submitted without striking a blow. The conqueror 
then passed the sources of the Indus, and established his headquarters on the Sutluj 
at Tirthapuri, in Gug5, the principal place in the holy district of Lake Manasarovara. 
The whole country was now occupied by parties of Dogra and Ladaki soldiers. Basti 
Ram was stationed at Takla-Khar (Dvag-la-mkhar or Stag la-mkhar), on the Karnali 
or Gogra river, close to the frontiers of Kumaon and Nepal. Rahim Khan, a half- 
blood Musalman of Chachot (Chu-sod), Avas placed over Spiti, while Ghulam Khan, 
his son-in-law, was employed in the congenial occupation of plundering the monasteries 
and temples. This work he executed with iconoclastic fury. The gold and the silver 
were reserved for his master; but the plastic images of clay, the books, and the 
pictures, excited the religious bigotry of the Musulman, and were indiscriminately 
destroyed. 

The news of this invasion was speedily carried to Lhasa; and about the 7th of 
November, Zorawar Sing first heard of the approach of a Chinese (Tibetan) force. He 
at once detached a small party of 300 men, under Nono-Sungnam (No-no-Bsod-nams), 
to oppose the advance of the Chinese (Lhasa-Tibetans); but the detachment was 
surrounded at Kar-dam-Khar (Kar-dam-mkhar), to the south of the Rawan-Hrad 
(Rakas-Tal) lake, and almost cut to pieces. The Nono himself escaped, and was again 
detached on the 19th of November, with a larger force of 600 men, under the joint com¬ 
mand of himself and Ghulam Khan; but this party was also surrounded and cut to 
pieces, and the leaders were both made prisoners. 

Zorawar Sing, still treating the Chinese (Tibetans) with contempt, although they 
numbered about 10,000 men, or three times the strength of his own force, at once 
advanced from his position at Tirthapuri with the whole of his available troops. The 
two armies first met on the 10th of December, and began a desultory fire at each other, 
which continued for three days. On the 12th Zorawar Sing was struck in the shoulder 
by a ball, and as he fell from his horse the Chinese (Tibetans) made a rush, and he 
was surrounded and slain. His troops were soon throA\ r n into disorder, and fled on all 
sides, and his reserve of 600 men gave themselves up as prisoners. All the principal 
officers Avere captured, and out of the whole army, amounting with its camp-followers 
to 6,000 men, not more than 1,000 escaped alive, and of these some 700 were prisoners 
of war. 
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I he Indian soldier* of Zorawar Sing fought under very great disadvantages. The 
>attlefield was upwards of 15,000 feet above the sea, and the time mid-winter when 
even the day temperature never rises above the freezing point, and the intense cold of 
mght can only be borne by people well covered with sheepskins and surrounded by 
hres For several nights the Indian troops had been exposed to all the bitterness of 
the climate. 'Many had lost the use of their fingers and toes; and all were more or less 
frost bitten. The only fuel procurable was the Tibetan furze, which yields much more 
smoke than fire ; and the more reckless soldiers had actually burned the stocks of their 
muskets to obtain a little temporary warmth. On the last fatal day not one-half of 
the men could handle their arms ; and when a few fled, the rush became general. 
But death was waiting for them all; and the Chinese (Tibetans) gave up the pursuit tc 
secure their prisoners and plunder the dead, well knowing that the unrelenting frost 
would spare no one. A few men made their way to their brethren at Takla-Khar 
( vag-la-mkhar, Stag-la-mkhar); but that garrison was so dismayed by the defeat, 
that they fled precipitately, even over the snowy mountain-range, near the head of the 
Kah river, into the British province of Kumaon. But even in this unopposed flight 
one-half of the men were killed by frost, and many of the remainder lost their fingers 
and toes. These few, and the prisoners, form the whole number that escaped with 


Amongst the prisoners were Ahmed Shah, the ex-ruler of Skardo, and his favourite 
son Ah Muhammed, whom Zorawar Sing was afraid to leave behind. The old man was 
treated with kindness, and even with distinction; but his heart was broken, and he pined 
and died m a few months. Other prisoners of distinction were, 1st, Bai Sing, Zora war’s 
second in command, for whose liberation Maharaja Gulab Sing wished the Governor- 
General to intercede with the Lhasan authorities. 

2nd. Chang-Nabdan (Tshe-dbah-rab-brtan), the Kdhlon of Bazgo (Bab-sgo-bkah- 
blon), whose wife, a buxom rosy-cheeked dame, came crying to me in 1847 at Nyimo 
(Sne-mo), to do something for her husband’s release. She had written every year to 

him by different persons, but had never got any reply, as no communications were 
allowed with the prisoners. 

3rd. Nono-Sungnam (No-no-Bsod-nams), the brother of the last. These two 
brothers were considered particular friends of the invaders, and were therefore treated 
more harshly than the multitude. 

4th. Ghulam Khan, the active plunderer and desecrator of the Buddhist temples, 
was tortured with hot irons. His flesh was picked off in small pieces with pincers; 
and, mangled and bleeding, he was left to learn how slow is the approach of death to 
a wretch lingering in agony. 


NOTES 


The statement that Ru-thogs and Mnah-ris had been alienated from Ladakh since the time of Sen-ge-rnam- 
rgyal is not quite correct. These districts were separated from Ladakh after the battle of Bab-s<m under Bde- 
legs-rnam-rgyal. With regard to Bastl-Ram’s flight from Dvag-la-mkhar (Stag-la-mkhar), Cunningham says 
m a note that the Dogras were very kindly received by Mr. Lushington, British Resident of Almora. According 
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to a statement by Dr. Hutchison, Ahmad-Shah’s grave is shown to travellers in Kastawar, so that he cannot have 
died in Lhasa. The minister (bkah-blori) of Bab-sgo seems actually to have taken the side of the Dogras; for we 
find the same statement in Tshe-brtan’s account. Tshe-brtan also mentions in this connexion a certain Tshe- 
dban-rab-brtan, whom he calls an astrologer. Thus it is quite possible that the minister of Bab-sgo and Tshe- 
dban-rab-brtan are two different persons. Cunningham believed them to be one and the same, probably because 
they were occasionally mentioned together. 

5. Second War against Central Tibet (Cunningham, p. 354) 

During the winter the Chinese (Tibetans) re-occupied the whole of the Garo (Sgar, 
Gar-thog) territory, and early in the spring of 1842 a body of about 3,000 men advanced 
into Ladak (La-dvags), and laid siege to the new fort at Le (Sle). (The people of Balti 
(Sbal-ti) also rose ; but they were soon reduced by a small force under Vazir Lakpat, 
who destroyed the fort and palace, to prevent the chance of another insurrection.) 
They were joined by the boy-king Jigmet Namgyal (Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal), and the 
unwarlike Tibetans once more began to dream of independence. But. after a short 
reign of six weeks, Dewan Hari Chand and Vazir Ratanu advanced with fresh troops, 
and the Tibetans were rudely awakened from their dream of liberty by the musketry 
of their old enemies, and the 3,000 would-be heroes who had talked of invading Kashmir, 
fled ignominiously towards Rudog (Ru-thogs). There they recovered themselves, and 
taking up a strong position, they determined to await the approach of winter, and 
then join in a general rising against the Indian invaders. But the simple Tibetan was 
no match for the wily Indian, and the Lhasan commander was soon made a prisoner 
by stratagem. The strong position of the Tibetans was shortly afterwards turned ; 
and the Lhasan Vazir was glad to be permitted to retire on the single condition that 
the old boundary between Ladak and China (Tibet) should be re-established. 

NOTES 

In my opinion Cunningham emphasizes the cowardice of the Ladakhis more than is just. A great deal 
of their inability to resist the Dogras was due to their insufficient armament. The Dogras were equipped in the 
most excellent way with cannons and modern rifles. The Tibetans had ancient matchlocks, and, as we know from 
Moorcroft, there was only one matchlock to ten soldiers. Even swords were rare, and most of the Ladakhis 
had to rely on clubs, bows and arrows, and stone-flinging. 



XXI. The Song of the Dard Colonization of Baltistan and Ladakh 

The following song is taken from a collection of Dard songs called Bono-nd-yi- 
glu-a-thruhs, “the eighteen songs of the Bono-na festival.” When I discovered this 
collection at Mdah (Dali), in Lower Ladakh, the natives told me that they had written 
it down about thirty to forty years ago at the request of the famous traveller R. Shawe. 
No reference to it can, however, be found among Shawe’s publications. I published 
this interesting hymnal in my Ladakhi Songs, where it is found under Nos. xxxi-xliv, 
together with a Tibetan translation; and again in the Indian Antiquary, where it was 
furnished with an English translation. The “ Colonization song ” is No. vi of the 
hymnal, and is found under No. xxxvi of Ladakhi Songs. As I am not satisfied with 
my previous translation of this song, I propose to publish a new attempt at solving 
its difficulties. I have come to the conclusion that several words which I believed to be 
terms of a descriptive character are in reality local names. These places cannot yet all 
be traced on modern maps but a tour along the Indus from Skar-rdo to Ha-nu would 
probably help us to identify them all. On the whole the song follows the natural 
course of the Indus in enumerating them. If several places are mentioned together 
in a single line, we may expect to find them close together in the district. As I believe, 
the hymnal contained in earlier times several more Ladakhi names than it does now . 
Probably some of the names were dropped when the Dard language became extinct 
in those places. But a study of Ladakhi ethnography and archaeology leads to the 
conviction that several villages which nowadays appear to be entirely Tibetan were in 
former centuries Dard. 
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TRANSLATION 

1. Then they went, and arrived at Ron -ch ar • rgy ud, oh Mum-mo ! 

2. At Roii-ne-chur-rgyud. Love, oh Yan-drin ! 

3. Is that not a place of pleasure, oh Yan-driii ? 

4. [They arrived] at Ba-so [and] Gu-sur, 

5. At Go-’ar-to [and] Ku-mar. Love, oh Yan-drin ! 

6. Is that not a place of pleasure, oh Yan-drin ? 

7. [They arrived] at Skar-do [and] the willow of God. Love, oh Yan-drin 

8. Is that not a place of pleasure, oh Yan-drin ? 

9. [They arrived] at Cham-bro-zin of Si-gar, oh Yan-drin ! 

10. Is that not a place of pleasure, oh Yan-drin ? 

11. [They arrived] at Kye-ris [and] Chum-rgag, oh Yan-drin ! 

12. At Rga-sin, Man-tliro-khar, [and] Sag-gal. Love, oh Yan-drin ! 

13. At Par-kud-da [and| Nam-kyil. Love, oh Yan-drin ! 
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14. At Ga-bis [and] Sug-tug. Love, oh Yan-drin ! 

15. At the willow (Can) of Ga-nog-sa. Love, oh Yan-drih ! 

16. At Kyi-sur [and] Lha-hbrog. Love, oh Yan-drih ! 

17. At Ha-nu [and] Han-drah-mir. Love, oh Yan-drih ! 

18. Sa-nid is the beginning [of colonization]. 

19. [There are] two out-fields, oh happy youth ! 

20. Oh Ha-yon-Ma-sron, Man-de-de-man-de-sin i 

21. [This is] a dancing-place. 

22. Oh Man-de-de-man-de-sin ! 

23. This [is] a dancing-place. 

24. Oh Man-de-de-man-de-sin! 

25. This [is] a dancing-place. 


NOTES 


This song contains the names of several Dard deities which have not yet been identified. Mum-mo, literally 
uncle ’, seems to be a deified forefather. Yan-drih is probably a corruption of the Tibetan word Yar-hdren, 
upwards-drawer,’ one of the epithets of Kosar. Ha-yon-Ma-sron is translated by the Tibetan Lha-mo, Devi. 
Man-de-de-man-de-sin is given in Tibetan by Yul-lha-g'zi-bdag, ‘ local deity.’ 

Local names.—The following may be identified: Ron-chur-rgyud, the Indus valley between Lig-tse and 
No-ma. Ba-6o, west of Skar-rdo. Gu-sur, Tibetan Khu-tshur, near Ba-so. Ku-mar, near Skar-rdo. Skar-rdo, the 
capital of Baltistan. Si-gar (Si-dkar), north of Skar-rdo. Kyc-ris, close to the confluence of Sha-yok and Indus. 
Man-thro-khar, probably identical with Anthrokar or Kharmang of the maps. Par-ku-da, below Kharmang. 
Ga-bis (map Gavis), name of the valley of Palpaldo. Ga-nog-sa (map Ganoks), name of a side-valley above Ga-bis. 
Ha-nu and Han-drah-mir, in a side-valley above the latter. Sa-nid (map Sunnit), a few miles above Mdah (Dah 
of the map). 

As regards the seventh line, another translation, viz. ‘ willow of Skar-do-god ’, might be proposed; for among 
the Dards this town may be known by the name of Skar-do-god. Tan-se is probably an abbreviation of [rises]- 
btah-sa-ig, a dancing-place. 


XXII. Notes on those Vassal States of which no Chronicles remain 

1. The Khri-Sultans of Dkar-rtse 

The principality of Dkar-rtse comprised the valleys of the Su-ru and Dras rivers ; 
but the chiefs of Dras may at times have been independent. The capital of the State 
was Dkar-rtse in the Su-ru valley, and the towns of Su-ru, Dkar-kyil, Pas-kyum, at 
times even Mul-hbye, Wan-la, Sim-sa-mkhar-bu, and Hem-babs (Dras) were subject 
to these chiefs. The population was for the greater part of Dard origin, and the Dard 
language is still spoken in its western villages. The religion of the state was originally 
Buddhism; but in the fifteenth or sixteenth century this Avas exchanged for 
Muhammadanism. Rah-hdum in the upper Su-ru valley is the only place in the 
district which has remained Buddhist. 

Inscriptions :—At Dras there are several sculptured stones with inscriptions in 
Sarada, one CA^en in Tibetan. They go back to the times of the early chiefs of Hem-babs. 
’A-la or Dram-’A-la seems to have been the name of one of those chiefs. The huge sculp¬ 
ture of Maitreya at Mul-hbye is probably the work of one of the earlier chiefs of Dkar- 
rtse. It is now stated to be the work of the eight minor sons of Ne-ba, viz. the eight 
spiritual sons of Buddha (see S. Ch. Das’ dictionary). Similar sculptures near Dkar-rtse 
are said to be furnished with Tibetan inscriptions, which have, however, not yet been 
examined. A sculpture at Sin-go is pictured in Drew’s book (The Northern Barrier of 
India, p. 270). A Tibetan inscription mentioning one of those chiefs by his dynastic 
name Khri-rgyal (later on changed to Khri-Sultan), is found in my collection of 
historical inscriptions under No. 42.—King Hod-den, mentioned in a votive 
inscription at Mul-hbye, may be one of the Muhammadan chiefs (Khri-Sultans) of 
Dkar-rtse.—An inscription from Wan-la is of the greatest importance with regard to 
the history of these chieftains. It seems to be the only Tibetan record of the Kashmir 
expeditions against Ladakh in the fifteenth century. It is found on one of the walls 
of the Bcu-gcig-zal monastery at Wan-la. There the chiefs are called Khri-dpon 
(a synonym of Khri-rgyal). Their dominions are said to have included Wa-kha, 
Kan-ji, Su-ru, En-sa-ali, and Man-rgyu. The Chief Hbhag-dar-skyabs became a 
vassal of the Kashmir king, and apparently in his service conquered (or assisted 
in the conquest of) Sbal-ti, Hbrog-pa (district of Mdah), Gu-ge, Pu-hrans, and 
Mnah-ris-skor-gsum. At that time began the introduction of Muhammadanism into 
Pu-rig; for names like Khatun and ‘All appear in the record by the side of perfectly 
Tibetan names. 

Other records:—In the To 1 rikh-i-Rashidi (c. 1532 a.d., pp. 462sqq.) we read of several 
expeditions of the Turkomans under Mirza Haidar against Su-ru. Apparently they were 
not crowned with much success. From the Ladakhi chronicles we learn that two 
chiefs of Pu-rig were fighting with one another (c. 1550-80 a.d.). One of them was the 
chief of Cig-tan, and the other in all probability the chief of Dkar-rtse.—Then in the 
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course of the great Mughal wars during the first half of the seventeenth century the 
chief of Dkar-rtse, the Khri-Sultan, was taken prisoner and transported to Leh. We 
do not know whether he again obtained his liberty and his kingdom. During Bde- 
skyoh-rnam-rgyaFs reign Bkra-sis-rnarti-rgyal ruled over Pu-rig ; and at the beginning 
of the Dogra wars (1834 a.d.) we find a Ladakhi garrison stationed at Dkar-rtse. 

2. The Ancient Kings of Kha-la-rtse 

Kha-la-rtse must have been in ancient times an important place; for here we find 
the most ancient rock-inscriptions of Ladakh. The inscription in Maurya Brahmi 
characters discovered here contains nothing but the name Bharadaya (Bharadvaja) 
in the genitive case, as stated by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel. This may be the name of som$ 
Hindu or Buddhist priest. But one of the ancient Kharosthi inscriptions of Kha-la- 
rtse begins with the title Maharaja, as pointed out by Professor Rapson. Unfortu¬ 
nately it has not yet been possible to make out the proper name of this king. Then 
there is a Gupta inscription at Kha-la-rtse, which has not yet been read with absolute 
certainty. Dr. Vogel proposed the reading Sri-Sacamatisya, the genitive case of 
Sri-Sacamati (Satyamati), whilst Mr. F. W r . Thomas suggested the reading Srima[c\- 
carpalisya. [Carpali is known as the name of a Buddhist divinity, and a legendary 
Yogin of this name is mentioned in the Chamba Vamsavali. See Dr. Vogel’s 
Antiquities of Chamba State, pp. 92-3.—F. W. T.] With the former reading the 
inscription would seem to contain the name of one of the old [perhaps Dard] chiefs 
of Kha-la-rtse, who will have reigned there c. 400 a.d. In the close vicinity of this 
inscription are found the so-called mgo-chen-mchod-rten, the ancient stupas of those 
chiefs, as I suppose. I have not yet been permitted to open any of these monuments. 
The names of the last kings of Kha-la-rtse are found on some of the boulders near 
Kha-la-rtse bridge. There the names Khri-hod, Rgya-sin (Brgya-sbyin, Indra), and 
Si-ri-ma (Sriman) occur. The orthography of these inscriptions points to the time 
between 1000 and 1300 a.d. These kings pi’obably reigned during the twelfth century, 
when Lha-chen Nag-lug of Leh built the Brag-nag castle of Kha-la-rtse. Probably 
the firm establishment of the Ladakhi rule put an end to their power. 

3. The Chiefs of Nub-ra 

Nub-ra is a province of Ladakh, situated in the Sha-yok valley, to the east of 
Chor-hbad. In classical Tibetan it is called Ldum-ra, ‘ fruit garden.’ Nub-ra 
means * western realm ’. To judge by the two inscriptions which have come to my 
knowledge, it looks as if in former days Nub-ra had been ruled by its own princes. 
Inscription No. 40 of my collection, which comes from Hun-dar in Nub-ra, speaks of a 
king Tshe-dban-brtan-pa, who resided at a castle called Bde-clien-rtse-mo. His wife 
was called [R]nam-rgyal-skyid, and his son Mgon-po-[r]nam-rgyal. Inscription 
No. 41 speaks of a king Bhag-ram-mir, who resided at the same castle. This king is in 
all probability identical with Bahram-Chu (Jo), mentioned in the Ta’rikh-i-Rashidi 
as having guided the Turkoman army to Si-dkar (1532 a.d.). There he is called a chief 
of Baltistan. This is not so extraordinary. As his country bordered on Baltistan, he 
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may in the eyes of the Turkomans have appeared a Balti chief. Lha-chen Grags-pa- 
hbum {supra, p. 102) is the first Ladakhi king whose name appears on votive tablets 
in Nub-ra. Bhag-ram-mir was probably the last native chief of Nub-ra. He may, 
moreover, be identical with Sultan Bairam of Kha-pu-lu {supra, p. 189), since, as I was 
informed, Nub-ra was at one time a province of that state. 

4. The Chiees of ’A-lci 

’A-lci is an old town, situated on the left bank of the Indus, opposite Sa-spo-la. 
Judging by its many ruins, it may have been a place of importance in ancient times. 
Most of the inscriptions near the bridge of ’A-lci contain only the names of colonels who 
guarded the bridge, probably after the Tibetan conquest in the tenth century. But 
there is a single inscription which may contain the name of a king. It is No. 5 of my 
collection, and the king’s name would be Rgyal-khri. Local tradition connects the 
castle above the bridge with a legendary king Bandel or Bahand, or it attributes the 
erection of the castle to king Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal of Ladakh. The latter statement 
is apparently a mistake for Ni-ma-mgon, the conqueror of Ladakh, who may have 
placed his colonels together with a garrison in this castle. 

5. The Chiefs of the Rub-so Nomads 

The chiefs of the Rub-so nomads are a recognized family of high rank. It inter¬ 
marries with the kings of Ladakh. Thus one of the most famous queens of Ladakh, 
Bskal-bzan-sgrol-ma, wife of Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal, was a Ru-sod (Rub-so) princess ; and 
the present ex-king Bsod-nams-rnam-rgyal is also married to a Rub-so princess. As the 
nomads are also in the habit of building mani walls furnished with votive tablets, it 
may be possible to gather from such tablets a few names of chiefs. Thus on a tablet 
discovered in 1909 in the vicinity of the Dkor-mdzod monastery, on the shore of the 
Tsho-mo-ri-ri lake, are found the names Ga-ga Tshe-rin-bkra-sis, father and son. As 
far as I remember, they are the names of the father and grandfather of the present 
chief. 

6. The No-nos of Spyi-ti 

The No-nos are the ruling family of chiefs in Spyi-ti. At present it is impossible 
to decide whether they are descended from a native Spyi-ti family or from certain 
governors of Spyi-ti, posted there by the kings of Ladakh. Thus a Rdzon-blon-chen- 
po, mentioned on a votive tablet, is called Stan-hdzin-rnam-rgyal. He may be identical 
with king Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal’s step-brother, Bstan-hdzin-rnam-rgyal. (See La-dvags- 
rgyal-rabs, part vii.) From the list of Spyi-ti MSS. and inscriptions collected by 
Mr. Howell’s two pandits in 1908 the following names of Spyi-ti No-nos or Ga-gas may 
be gathered. (But these documents have never as yet been properly examined.) 

1. Ga-ga Mkhyen-rab (Kanrab), supposed to have been the first No-no of Spyi-ti. 

2. Stan-hdzin-rnam-rgyal, mentioned again in an inscription from Ran-rig. 3. The 
name of a certain Ga-ga Rdo-rje is found on a dedication sheet from Kyi-bar. He 
was a contemporary of Tshe-dpal-don-grub-rnam-rgyal of Ladakh (beginning of the 
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nineteenth century). The No-nos of Sku-glin are adherents of the Sa-skya school of 
Lamaism. The name of the capital of Spyi-ti is spelt in various ways, Gra-mkhar, 
Grah-mkhar, Bran-mkhar, etc. A legend telling of the extermination of the Ladakhi 
garrison at this castle is found in my collection, Die historischen und mylhologischen 
Erinnerungen der Lahouler, No. 17. The most famous monasteries of Spyi-ti are : 
Ta-bo (formerly under Gu-ge), Ki (or Skyid) (Dge-lug-pa order), Spyin (Rnin-ma-pa 
order), and Btan-rgyud (Sa-skya-pa order). According to information obtained 
by Mr. II. Lee Shuttle worth, there are several (four ?) families of No-nos in 
Spyi-ti, who have never had much political importance: districts and residences 
will be mentioned in a description of localities to be published later. 

ft 

7. The Chiefs of Na-ko 

A line of chiefs is known to have once resided at Na-ko in Kunawar. As Na-ko 
is situated exactly above the ancient town of Li, it is possible that the chiefs of Na-ko 
reigned over the town and district of Li. I found the name of a single chief only in a 
votive tablet inscription at the ancient Na-ko monastery. It was Jo Dpal-hbyor. 
His wife’s name is given as Jo-jo Bsam-brtan. 

It is interesting that in 1870 a, brother of the raja of Bashahr, called Fath-Singh, 
made himself the head of this old principality. He fortified the bridge between Na-ko 
and Li ; but in the same year he was caught and seized by the Bashahr troops. 

8. The Chiefs of Ru-thog 

From the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs we learn that in the days of king Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal 
there existed a chief at Ru-thog called ’An-pa (Dbati-pa, ruler). No inscription of any 
’An-pa has yet been found. Ru-thog was a Station of the Tsaparang (Rtsa-brah) 
mission; when that mission was destroyed by Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal, the ’An-pa shared 
the fate of the Rtsa-brah ruler. 


9. The Chiefs of Pu-iirans 

From the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs we learn that the name of the last member of the 
native line of Pu-hrahs chiefs (tenth century) was Dge-bses-btsan. He gave his daughter 
Hbro-za-hkhor-skyoh in marriage to king Ni-ma-mgon; and thus Pu-hrahs became part 
of the West Tibetan empire. When the Gu-ge kings ruled over Gu-ge and Pu-hrahs, 
the latter province was given apparently to a branch line of the royal family of Gu-ge, 
the Lde dynasty. When the line of the kings of Gu-ge came to an end, one of the 
Pu-hrahs princes, a certain Bsod-nams-lde, was asked to become king of Gu-ge. (Compare 
the chronicles of Gu-ge.) 

NOTE 

As regards the so-called kings of He-na-sku, only one name has as yet been discovered. On p. 87 of the 
MS. copy of the treaty of Wam-le (c. 1751 a.d.) we read that the He-na-sku king of that time was named 
Dkon-grub, perhaps Dkon-mchog-lhun-grub. On p. 31 it is stated that the line of the He-na-sku kings 
branched off under Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal. The so-called kings of Rgya were only ministers (blon-po). See my notes 
on them in my book Archceology in Indian Tibet , p. 63 ; and supra, pp. 225 sqq. 


XXIII. Appendix, containing a passage from the History of Kashmir in Persian 
by Maulavi Hasan-Shah, copied from a history by Maulavi Haidar Malik of Chodra 

‘ Historians describe the time of rule of the Rajahs up to the reign of Renchan as 
4,445 solar years, and till then the Hindu religion prevailed. But no one was firm in 
his convictions and there was great variety and antagonism of sects. Therefore, 
according to the saying (Arabic) that “ people follow the religion of their kings ” 
Buddhism was the predominant religion, besides various sects of Khatris, Vaish, 
Kaisth, Parsi, Nag-worsliippers, etc., who lived here. When in the battle of Zalchu 
many people were-killed, and a few remained in different faiths, and when Renchan, 
who was a Buddhist, sat on the throne and saw that the real faith was in danger owing 
to the great variety in religion, he wished to have only one religion in the country 
under his rule. But, as entrance into the religion of Shiwah was impossible and he was 
undecided as regards the others, he thought that, whomsoever he should see first the next 
morning, his religion he would adopt. In the morning he saw Sayyid Sharaf-ud-Dln 
Bulbul-shah in the act of saying his prayers on the opposite bank of the River Bhat. He 
took a fancy for his form of devotions, and together with his own family he embraced 
his religion, and became a good Muhammadan, with the name of King Sadr-ud-Din. On 
the following day Rawan-Chandar, the son of Ram-Chandar the officers of state and 
the common people in large groups embraced Islam at the hands of the holy Sayyid. 
The date of this event is contained in the chronogram “ the sunrise of the Muhammadan 
religion ” [denoting 726 A.H.-1325 a.d.]. 

‘ The following verses have been inscribed on a stone in the Bulbul-langar mosque:— 

* “ My friend has become the ornament of assemblies, the observed of all observers. 
His face claims Islam, and his hair adorns paganism. He holds both paganism 
and Islam in his fist, and his fist too is the cynosure of beholders.” 

‘ Renchan-Shah, after becoming Muhammadan, built a great Khangah for his 
religious guide on the banks of the River Bhat, and it was the first of its kind built in 
Kashmir. He arranged for food to be distributed to the needy and wayfaring, and 
endowed some villages in the Nagam pargana for the upkeep of the establishment. This 
institution lasted till the time of the Jught kings, and poor people were fed there. On 
that account the quarter was called Bulbul-langar. Renchan-Shah built for himself 
a royal palace, which is now occupied by the tomb of Sayyid Muhammad Amin Waisi. 
Contiguous to the same he built a very large mosque, and used to read his Friday prayers 
in it. After some time this mosque was burnt down, and he rebuilt a small mosque 
with dressed stones; it still exists under the name of Rentan-masjid. Altogether 
Renchan-Shah ruled for two years and seven months, and he died near the Bulbul-Shah 
convent.’ 
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TEXT 


C-J,U~. jXu Jy-J w\p- y' L5 —Ui c^-i'J oyj* cyax* 4i hjo J^J ^\ \jj 

**>J* <-r* "X*jO “ ;M-A* cr’ j LS^ iiUasr'ljl ^__-J&'x.y£; . syj. 

J yk u-v^; u/Uj ^,b _5 cyly (^J J Ji,» ailxir* eyslx. ^ j+iJjuSui 

O^yt ‘Uixarr* U-^'^.’ Jjj yixs-j ^UauJ UlXiLi. ykj <U*U y jj.y Xxi!jw« LXOjSLj 

JL..J e_X!>!x» _, c^il; JlixJ y ULyyy^-y Jjj Ojj u-xaxv Ai a^Ly, 

i4 ^ L -^ Ji ' A '*J'-' A ^~'^- -\b £jy i—C Jyi- CX-osT*!.-. ejL.y <£ CXvJy. *XfO JLi- L ^L,! 

u - y* ^ J^*' 1 '-yj ^ yy~ ^y>- Jj W ajU jjj j x»x* 




jUJ cxy ^by y*y' J-*-'—-y <o j..; j jli J_X> <0 eyL* ij y aH i—?y w y c-jLxj*- ^blx.b yU<f.t 
\j oy. •*—x-asJxM cO y C' yk xu ^f.1 Lyk yy jLy:_. Jjd! U a.x^ J ; 'j, jUi xJ'yy 
C^^ 5 - <t »'“ c J tx-^iaL; y*> ufjf ^-~*->[^*j by exrib l_-JLL*. yoJ^Xa l_^Uj 

erf' * X ~' £pbJ y-' u_>lxM c.b exvii i_Jy. uyuyiyfy y> x.o y j jy- 


^jLiLu <xij 

J’l,T>^ y* 

i _.rf'"~ J e*’^ y*- 


-A- ; ' y XJ Jui.' jkyy ix.< 

yL’" ‘-k sr '*y v ': 

(*^~ > ' ^y~' yjj 


e_>o y w-’'y 1 


J) J A^' y^y 

J 


l’ (*^' 

v‘ j“ jl j'^jj i - ' A ~y* y[/: C^-Jjj yib Xo ili ^,yij , 

c iUL«j ^U-bijs: 1 ' yk 1=^1 jJ j U-Jl;as uu-wl 

L <C; Jy«y C T*'’* ‘V.y tXx '?- *U)lat- X;k« i_y,La_^ CXvysTj ix-ci-Lj 

X.AAX-.* yJ JJj 1^, <'d^* y CX-yCUj^ jJjy ^lyi- y U Lu,»J ^JLij, Jy !X-~y- 

ej"rfj e^*' V 1 <-» ^ Ci^-U -'uT ^jfcLi, 1 )'ls:(JjJ j yi- ex-jyk ^ly ili , 

J y^* ,J| ' <U ^ > ~W^'y -y^- v * ex.*-y cx,.;li^y f-»L=r Xs^» ix-wl laarM,.,' 

Jl>- L Ai axyly ^L_^'jl j-r^i |^»l axi Axy»-> w«l>- jy- 1 al_fjx>- Xo 

jUij! SJjJjmj iX-.«tiAsr JfU tx-i^ . Jl—• _.J ^X*- 6 y'X X-j^f-^. AsT'* lyT -)^ry» 

l-i> ^lil* Irv- ^Us^,'# 


Another tale of Renchan Shah (Rincana Bhotta) is given on pp. 180-1 of mv 
History of Western Tibet (London, 1907). 





ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


1>. 7, 

1. 18: 

For bram-zehi read bram-zehi. 

p. 14, 

1. 24: 

For * Bu-rig * read * Pu-rig \ 

P- 14, 

1. 26: 

For ‘ Bar-bog 1 read ‘ Bar-hbog \ 

p. 55, 

I. 16 : 

For read ^ 

p. 64, 

1. 17 : 

For Mhon-pahi read Mhon-pahi. 

P- 64, 

11. 26 ff. : 

It is remarkable that the four points of the compass are here given in the order east, 
north, west, south, not east, south, west, north, which is usual in the Northern 
Hemisphere. The inverted order, together with the inverted svastiJca , is found in 
Bon-po literature, for instance, in the Gzer-mig. And the fact that this order is 
followed here speaks in favour of my view that the chapter shows influences of the 
Bon religion. 

p. 67, 

I. 29 : 

For € Brahma 1 read 6 Brahma \ 

P- 71, 

1. 18: 

My opinion that the tribe of Ha-za (Se-ha-za) are the Lahulis is questioned by 
M, Paul Pelliot in his article ‘ Notes k propos d’un catalogue du Kanjur ’, Journal 


Asiatique, 1914, p. 144, note. He says that the Ha-za are the Tou-yu-houen of the 
Ku-ku-nor. Without doubting that he is right in his identification, I believe that 
it is quite possible that the tribe has separated, and that nowadays members of the 
same original tribe are found in different localities. Thus it was a tribe of Me-nag 
who founded the village of Sa-bu, a few miles east of Leh, whilst the other Me-nag 
are found in Eastern Tibet, It is the Lahulis themselves who assert that the word 
Ha-za, found so often in Padmasambhava literature together with the local names 
U“ r g7 an (Udyana) and Mandi (Za-hor), actually refers to their own country. In 
the present designation of Lahul, viz. Gar-za, two original names, viz. Ha-za and 
Dkar-zva (white-caps), were combined. According to Bon literature, the Ha-za 
are a tribe of fairies, and it is therefore interesting to note that in many inscriptions, 
as well as in folklore, Lahul is called a 4 land of fairies ’ (MJchah-hgrohi-yul). 


p. 71, 

11. 19-20 : 

For * Krakucehanda 9 read c Krakucchanda \ 

P- 76, 

11. 30-1 : 

For Rgyal-spun-po - read Rgyal-rabs-spun-po 

p. 81, 

11. 9 and 32: 

The Spah(Dpah)-sJcoh-phyag-rgya (Bkab-hgyur, Mdo 24) is a short ritual tract, 
containing invocation, confessions, etc. It is printed in a volume entitled 
Dlcar-chag-dgos-hdod-kun-hbyim> preserved in the Prussian State Library. 

oo 

to 

1. 26 : 

For ‘ H-nu ’ read * ’A-nu \ 

p. 87, 

1. 9: 

A possibly better translation, according with the views of the Tibetans, is that given 
in J. and P.A.S.B., vol. vi, 1910, p. 412. * He (i.e. Padmasambhava) put a vajra 
into the water, whereupon Zil-chen took the shape of a boy/ 

p. 87, 

11. 38-43: 

The Report of Nain Singh’s journey is contained in Report on the Tram-Himalayan 
Explorations in connexion with the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India during 
1865-7, drawn up by Qaptain T. G. Montgomerie (n.d. Dehra Dun (?)). 

p. 90, 

11. 28-9 : 

For * Brahma - 9 read * Brahma- \ 

p. 92, 

last line: 

The Hbum is the Prajha-pdramita in 100,000 verse-lengths (Sata-sdhasrilcd). 
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p. 96, 

1. 1 : 

The three lakes. In the Ladakhi Marriage Hymnal (see Tibetische Hochzeitslieder, by 
A. H. Francke, p. 50) the names of three lakes are given as follows :—(1) Ma-phan 
(2) La-nag, (3) Sgo-mo. 

P- 97, 

1. 22: 

For * Pu-rans ’ read * Pu-hrans 

p. 97, 

1. 31 : 

1 he Rgyud-hbum does not seem to be known: probably it was a collection of Tantras. 

p. 101, 

). 20: 

For * Ddud- ’ read * Bdud- 

p. 104, 

1. 5 : 

For btsun-gral read btsun-khml. 

p. 105, 

1. 13: 

For ' Hkhar-ho-ldon ’ read ‘ Hkhar-’o-ldoh ’. 

p. no. 

1. 10: 

' Chief and owner.’ The Tibetan phrase Jo-bo-bdag-po is the official title of the Gu-ge 

kings, the Choddpo of the Jesuit records; cf. Wessels, Early Jesuit Travellers in 
Central Asia, p. 79. 

p. 112, 

11. 1112: 

With regard to d’Andrada’s mission to Tsaparang, the work of L. Wessels, Early Jesuit 
Travellers in Central Asia, 1603-1721 (The Hague, 1924), should be consulted. 
It contains a chapter on the Tsaparang Mission. We learn from this book that the 
first European known to have visited Leh was the Jesuit Azevedo. He was received 
in audience by the King of Ladakh, probably Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal. The Eev. H. 
Hosten’s statements will have to be corrected accordingly. 

p. 112, 

1. 39 : 

F or * Hgrug-pa ’ read ‘ Hbrug-pa 

P- 114, 

1. 31 : 

For ‘ Sod ’ read * Sod ’. 

pp. 119-20 : 

The Bkah-hgyur-ro-chog, which is contained in an existing xylograph, is a recital 
of the titles of works in the Bkah-hgyur. Gser-hpd and Gyah-skyabs are also 
known as the titles of two short xylographed tracts. See the volume entitled 
Dkar-chag-dgos-Mod-kun-hbyuh in the Prussian State Library. 

p. 123, 

1. 3 from end 

: Gzims-cun (or Gzim-chun) is a house for retirement, e.g. that ol the Dalai Lanin at 
Lhasa. 


I. 35 : 

For ‘ tafetta J read ; taffeta ’. 

p. 126, 

1. 6: ) 


p. 127, 

11. 7-9 : i 

For khatmband read JchMamband. 

p. 128, 

1. 33 : 

For ‘ Sar-re ’ read f Sar-re \ 

p. 139, 

11. 6 sqq. : ) 


p. 141, 

1.2,: ) 

Ramblr is a mistake of the Tibetans for Ranine (Ranavira). 

p. 140, 

1. 29: 

For ‘ Dhaima-’at-mas 5 read ‘ Dharmatmas \ 

p. 141, 

i. 21 : 

For al-wan read ’al-ivan. 


11. 32 sqq.: 

For pao read paho. 


11. 33 sqq.: 

For bati read ba-li . 


1. 34: 

For rdo-sah read rdo-srah. 

P- 142, 

1.4: 

Concerning Gzim-chuh see the note above on p. 123. 

p. 142, 

1. 7 and later: 

Wazlr, for Wazir, is a mistake of the Tibetan text. 

p. 142, 

1. 47 : 

For ‘ Reb-slob ’ read f Redslob 

p. 113 

1. 3; 

lika. 3 he tiled, Sanskrit tilaka , is a mark imprinted in the centre of the forehead as 


. 

a sign of heir-apparency or, in the case of women, of marriage. 


I. 10 ■ 

For fi the lancers ’ read * the bugles \ 
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p. 174, 

p. 181, 

p. 185, 

p. 186, 

p. 190, 
p. 191, 
p. 194, 


p. 169, 1. 6 : 


1. 10 


1. 3 from end : Hakim, for Hakim, is perhaps a mistake of the Tibetan text. 

With regard to Csoma de Koros’ Tibetan studies in Zans-dkar Mr. Lee 
Skuttleworth, I.C.S., believes that he has found the exact site. According to his 
investigations it is the Rdzon-khul monastery- on the Dpon-tse River. 

The Yab-sgod king is perhaps identical with Sultan Yagu, No. 39, on p. 189. 

The Ga-rogs (poor people) are probably a family of smiths. In the Kesar-saga the name 
of a famous smith is Ka-rog. 

For ‘ together with the valley ’ read ‘ together with Gsum-mdo (a village) ’. 

The name Tsliul-khrims-ni-ma, as found on one of the walls of the cave temples of 
Sa-spo-la, is of ancient date. The present head-lamas of Ri-rdzon who are called bv 
the same name are probably the spiritual descendants of the ancient lama of Sa- 
spo-la. In the same manner the spiritual descendants of Stag-tshan-ras-pa who 
reside at He-mi[s] are at the presvnt day also called Stag-tshan-ras-pa. 

For the Smrtis (sastras) came read ‘ the (teachers) Smrti and others came Smrti 
seems to be a personal name : see Walleser, Prajna-paramita, p. 28, and Dpag-bsam- 
Ijon-bzah, ed. S. C. Das, ii, p. xiii. 

It is interesting that the name of Sroh-ne’s son Zi-ba-hod is found in an inscription on 
a brass image discovered by Mr. H. Lee Shuttleworth at Gran-rtse, Spyi-ti. The 
image represents Sakya-muni. 


p. 143, 

1. 3 from end : 

p. 152, 

11. 23 fi.: 

p. 156, 

1.2 from end: 

p. 157, 

1.2: 

p. 157, 

1.3: 

p. 159, 

1. 35 : 

p. 166, 

1. 49 : 


11. 15-16 


p. 195, 

1.35: 

p. 206, 

last line 

p. 214, 

1. 29 : 

p. 218, 

1. 29: 

p. 220, 

end: 


Grags-pa-lde is probably an abridged form of the name Khri-bkraAis-grags-pa-lde. 
The latter form occurs, in a votive inscription found by me on a mam-wall at Tabo 
in Spyi-ti, as the name of a king who reigned at Tsaparang. 

Chod is generally spelled Phyod. 

Another period when the Dras district may have felt the yoke of the Chinese was the 
time of the great Mughal emperors in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Add to the account of Zufur Khan that he built the darwaza (barrage) at Torgo 
(Thur-dgon); see Vigne, Travels, ii, p. 244. 

last line but one : Add that one of the inscriptions contains the name of one of the ancient Balti 
kings. It is Lag-chen, ‘ great hand,’ Mahabahu. 

For ‘ (Haidar-khan) ’ read e (Hatim-khan) ’. 

The full name of the duchy of Keris is Skye-ris, meaning ‘ home ’. 

Add that Biddulph gives ( Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, pp. 144-5) a line of predecessors 
of Ali Sher, among whom are found the titles Fakir, Tham, Singe, and Bokha : 
See K. E. von Ujfalvy, Aus dem westlichen Himalaya, pp. 254-7. He himself made 
the acquaintance of the chiefs Ali Shah and his son Shah Abbas. 

For ‘ Massey ’ read ‘ Massy ’. His work is entitled Chiefs and Families of Note in the 
Delhi, Jalandhar and Derajat Divisions of the Panjab (Allahabad, 1890). 

Add that Lcags-mkhar (which is also mentioned above, p. 206) is found in the Bon-po 
book Gzer-mig as the name of a castle of the Nagas. 

For ‘ (Riddhi) ’ read ‘ (Biddhi or PrithvI) 

Add that, according to the colophon of a MS. of the Tibetan Vetdla- stories recently 
found in the possession of the Bar-bbog family, the family is descended from a 
Brahman ancestor. 


11. 42-3 
1 . 22 : 

1. 16 : 


1. 33 
1. 9: 
1. 24 


o o 



misr/tr 



<SL 


INDEX 

(Containing chiefly proper names (of persons and places), titles, technical terms, etc.) 

N.B.—The variations and inconsistencies in the spelling are due for the most part to (a) variations in the original documents, Tibetan 
and other ; (b) differences in the systems of transliteration or spelling adopted by European writers from whom quotations are 
taken ; (c) particular deviations on the part of the same writers. 


PAGE 

Abbas Beg, eighth chief of Roh-mdo . . .194 

’Ab-brag — Urdu abrd . - . . . . 49, 145 

’Ab-dar-bi-zar, a Dogra General .... 127 
Abdul [Khan], second son of Ali Mir Sher Khan, of 

Skar-rdo .184 

’Ab-dul-la, a son of Sah-ban of Ki-no . . .180 

Abdullah Khan, eleventh chief of Ron-indo . . 194 

Abdul Rahim, tenth chief of Parkuda . . .191 

Abdul Ralimad, fourth chief of Kha-pu-lu . . 189 

’Ab-bdu-la, a son of a Balti Wazir or chief . . 239 

Abhidharma. See Mhon-pa. 

Abhidharma-kosa. See Mrion-pahi-mdzod. 

’A-bsam-khan, =* ’A-zam-khan .... 233 

Abubekr, Muhammad’s father-in-law . . .185 

Achu Ganpu. See Mgon-po. 

’A-dam-[m]khan, a chief of Sbal-ti (Baltistan), third 
son of ’A-li-Mir-Ser-IIan . . . . .110 

’A-dam-Malig, a chief of Gig-tan . . . .174 

’A-dam~Malig-Khan, a chief of Sod . .177 

’A-dam-mkhan, a chief of Cig-tan . . . .174 

’Ag-bar-’A-li-Khan, a chief of Sod . . . .177 

’Ag-mad-khan, or ’A[g]-mad-l§a, or ’Ag-mad-§a-khan 
(Ahmed Shah), the last king of Baltistan 131, 184-6, 193, 

239-40, 253, 263-8 

’Ag-tse, a village and valley in Zahs-dkar . 157-8 

’A-ha-dam, a chief of Cig-tan . . . . .174 

’A-hdam-Malig, a chief of Cig-tan . . . .174 

’A-bdzin-rmal, a king of Gu-ge . . . .169 

Ahmed-Ali-Khan, a prince of Baltistan . . .186 

Ahmed Khan, fifth chief of Parkuda . . .191 

Ahmed Khan, second chief of Roh-mdo, possibly 
identical with Ahmed Khan of Skar-rdo . .194 

Ahmed [Khan], or Ahmad Khan, a king of Skar-rdo 

(c. 1600 a.d.) . 184-5,193 

Ahmed Mir, fourth chief of Keris . . . .191 

Ahmed Shah, a king of Baltistan. See under ’Ag-mad- 
khan. 

’A-jo, or ’A-cho, originally ‘ elder brother,’ a title of 
Tibetan noblemen . . . . . .137 

Ajo Pal Totiya, an ancient chief of Ko-lon . . 202 

’A-ka-badzra, a Tibetan general . ... 93 

Akabat Mahmud Khan, Dogra name of King Tshe- 
dpal-mi-hgyur Don-grub-rnam-rgyal . . 258-69 

Akhon = ’Ar-rgon, children of Muhammadan fathers \ 
and Tibetan mothers ... ... 240 

Ak$obhya-vajra. See Mi-skyod-rdo-rje. 


A— ccmtd. 

PAGE 

’A-la. See Dram- ’A-la. 

A1-Biruni, an Arabic Geographer .... 10 

’A-lci, or ’Al-lci, a village, seat of a minister 133, 250-1, 275 

Alemgir Ghazi. See Sultan Alemgir Ghazi. 

’Al-lci. See ’A-lci. 

‘Ali, the Khallf. 

’Ali-’Ag-bar, a Wazir of Ladakh .... 

’A-li-bag-&0, a chief of Cig-tan .... 

’A-li-khan, a Balti chief under Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal . 

Ali Khan, sixth chief of Keris, perhaps identical with 
the preceding ....... 

Ali Khan, ninth chief of Roh-mdo . . ... 

Ali Khan, twenty-third chief of Si-dkar . . 192, 233 

Ali Mir, fifteenth chief of Si-dkar, perhaps identical 
with Ali-Mir-Ser-Han of Baltistan 
’A-li-[Mir]-Ser-[Han], a king of Skar-rdo, Baltistan 106,180, 

184-5, 191-4 

Ali Mir Sher, third chief of Keris, perhaps identical 
with the preceding ...... 

Ali Mir Sher Khan. See ’A-li-Mir-§er-Han. 

Ali Muhammed. See Mohamed Ali Khan. 

Ali Shah, third chief of Roh-mdo .... 

Ali Sher, first chief of Roh-mdo, probably identical 
with ’A-li-Mir-Ser-Han of Baltistan 
Ali Sher Khan, twelfth chief of Parkuda . 

Ali Sher Khan, fourth chief of Parkuda, perhaps 
identical with ’A-li-Mir-Ser-Han of Baltistan . 

Ali Sher Khan II, a king of Baltistan c. 1760 a.d. 


185 

147 

174 

114 

191 

194 


192 


191 


194 

194 

191 


5 Al-wan — Urdu alwan ..... 
Amachah (Ahmad Shah ?), first chief of Si-dkar 
Ama Chan De, sixteenth chief of Si-dkar . 

Arnar Chan[d], a chief of Ko-lon . . 201, 

’A-mar-Sin, third son of Rapblr-Sin of Kashmir 
’Am-bar-sar. See Amritsar. 

Ambarot, thirteenth chief of Si-dkar 
’Am-be, a place in Zahs-dkar, with a forest 
Amir, fifth chief of Keris .... 
Amitabha. See Snan-ba-mthafc-yas. 

Amitayus. See Rgyal-ba Tshe-dpag-med. 
Amitayuh-sutra. See Tsbe-dpag-med. 
Amritodana. See Bdud-rtsi-zas. 

Amritsar, or ’Am-bar-sar, a town in the Panjab 
’Am-rod, a chief of Cig-tan .... 
’Am-zed, a chief of Cig tan .... 


. 191 

185, 193, 
241 
141, 145 
. 192 

. 192 

205, 210 
140, 143 

. 192 

. 159 

. 191 


112, 141 
. 174 

. 176 


’A-na = Urdu ana . 


141, 144-5, 255 
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PAGE 

’A-nan-ta, a Buddhist teacher from Kashmir 

. . 86 

Anantanemi. See Mu-khyud-mthah-yas. 


Anant Kaul, Jammu and Kashmir State . 

. 181 

’A-nat-Ram, a son of Kirpa-Ram, Dewan 

Anavatapta. See Ma-dros. 

.140-1 

Andrada, Antonio d’, a Roman Catholic missionary at 

Rtsa-bran ...... 

112, 171,280 

’An-na-rmal, a king of Gu-ge . 

. 169 

’Ah-pa (perhaps Dbaii-pa), a chief of Ru-thogs 110, 276 

’Ah-phyug-mam-rgyal. See Dbah-phyugo 

. 115 

’An-re-zi (or Sa-ba), the English 140, 141, 143, 203-6, 223 

’An-re-zi-rgyal-mo, the English Queen, 

Queen 

Victoria ...... 

. 140, 143 

’A-nu, father of Thon-mi Sambliota 

82 

’A-phi-chen-mobi-thah, a plain between Leh and the 

Indus ...... 


’A-phirn — Urdu afim .... 

. 255 

‘Aqibat Mahmud ®an == Akabafc . 

. 261 

\Ar-ji == Urdu 'ar?f .... 

. 145, 255 

Arman Samahir, sixth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 

. 189 

’Ar-rgon, in Baltistan, the children of Muhammadan 

fathers and Tibetan mothers 

. 240 

Aruci. See Mi-sred-pa. 

Aryavarta. See Hphags-pahi-yul. 


’Ar-zi — Urdu 'ar^l . . . . a 

Arzona. See Sultan Arzona. 

. 145, 255 

’A-sad-mkhan, or Ha-sad-mkhan, perhaps identical 

with Assad Ulla Khan of Ron-mdo 

. 235 

’A-se, ‘ gauze ’. 

. Ill 

’A-se-rab, a chief of [R.]tol-ti . 

. 235 

Aso‘ a. See Mya-nan-med. 

’A so-lde, a king of Gu-ge 

. 169 

A-so-legs, one of the six Sahi-legs kings . 

. 80 

Assad [Ulla] Khan, fifth chief of Ron-mdo 

. 194, 235 

A-stor (Huzara), a Balti chieftainship 

184-6 

AtaJlq Grhazi, a ruler of Yarqand 

. 205 

’A-thog (Attak), a district in Baltistan 

85, 194 n. 

’A-tin, a village in Zahs-dkar . 

. 125 

’A-ti-sa (in Tibetan Phul-hbyuh), a Buddhist teacher 169 

Aurangzyb, a Mughal emperor 

184, 185, 187 


Avalokita. See Bcu-gcig-zal, or Gzal-ras-gsal, Spyan- 
ras-gzigs. 

Awwai-Masjid, a mosque in Srinagar . . .98 

Ayesha, a wife of Muhammad (worshipped as Tara ?) 185 

’A-yum-khri-rgyal-om, probably the Tibetan name of 
queen Zi-zi ...... 191 n. 

A‘zam, History of Kashmir (in Persian) ... 98 

’A-zam-khan, a chief of Si-dkar .... 238 

’A-zam-khan, twenty-second chief of &'-dkar . 192, 232-3 
’A-zid-tham, a chief of Cig-tan . . .174 

Azim Khan, eighth chief of Parkuda . . .191 

Aziz-cho, seventh chief of Parkuda . . . .191 

B 


Bab, tax 

Ba-ba — Turk, baba 

Ba-ba-rgyal-po. See Tshe-dpal-mi-fcgyur Don-grub- 
rnam-rgyal. 

Babat (Urdu), * account * ..... 

Bab-sgO, or Ba-sgo, Ba-mgo (Bazgo), a town, seat of 
a minister. . . 108, 113, 115, 117, 129, 131, 

133, 134, 141, 159, 251-2, 255, 
258-9, 263, 264, 268 


255 

255 


207 
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Bab-ta — Urdu baft 

Bada- See Bara. 

Baga Sahib, great lord, William Moorcroft, an English 
traveller. See also Ma-ka-ra-phad . .125 

Bad-nam = Urdu badndmi ..... 255 

Bad-pa-la, Kausambl, a kingdom .... 74 

Ba-dur-ka. See Bdur-ka. 

Bag = Urdu bdgh .139, 146 

Bag-ga-Can[d]. See Bhag Chand. 

Baghan, a Tibetan chief. See Lha-chen Bha-gan. 

Bahadur Singh (Bidhur S.), a king of Kuju . 214, 220 

Ba-hand. See Ban-del. 

Bahi Chand. See Bbagi Chand. 

Bahram Chu. See Bhag-ram-mir. 

Bairam. See Sultan Bairam. 

Ba-ku-la, a sku-g&ogs of Dpe-thub . . . 163-4, 165 

Balde, Dogra name of Padar, Pa-ldar, or Dpal-dar, 
a town .... 120, 125, 139-40, 262-3 

Bali-Ram, a judge in Lahul ..... 223 

Balor, the Dard name of Baltistan . . . .193 

Bal-po. See Bal-yul. 

Baltistan. See Sbal-ti, Balor, Nan-gon. 

Bal-yul, Nepal, or Bal-pa . . 65, 83, 85, 121, 267 

Ba-mgo. See Bab-sgo. 

Ban-del, or Bahand, a legendary king of ’A-lci . . 275 

Ban-do-bast = Urdu bandobast . . 59, 146, 178 

Bahgal, Bada (Bara) and Cbhota Bangui, a province of 
Kuju. 202, 203, 214 

Banka Kahlon. See Ban-kha-pa. 

Ban-kha, a village and district . . 122, 262, 264 

Ban-kha-pa (Ga-ga), a chief of Ban-kha. (Banka 
Kahlon.) . 128-9, 130, 242, 253-4, 258-9, 261 

Bara Bahgal, a province of Kuju .... 214 

Bara Sahib. See Bada Sahib. 

Baralatsa, a mountain-pass in Ru-6od . . . .195 

Bar-[h]bog, a seat of chiefs in Lahul 203-4, 218, 219-20, 

281 

Bar-lha-bdun-tshigs, a god . . 

Barnett, Ur. L. D. 

Ba-ro-me-tar, the meteorological station at Leh 

Bar-rtsi. See Phar-si. 

Ba-sgo. See Bab-sgo. 

Bashahr, a Panjab hill-state .... 

Ba-SO, a Dard village in Baltistan on the Indus 
Ba-sti-Ram, Meta, a Dogra general . 127, 129, 130-3, 139, 

146-7, 257-69 

Ba-ti — Urdu bat .... 117,141,222,255 

Ba-zar = Urdu bazar .... 

Bazgo. See Bab-sgo. 

Bcah-ba, or Ca-ba, a village in Zans-dkar 
Bcom-ldan-hdas, Jina, Buddha 
Bcu-gcig-^al, Avalokita, a Temple at Lha-sa 
Bcu-gcig-zal, Avalokita, a Temple at Wan-la 
Bde-chen, a lamasery at Warn -le 
Bde-chen. See Bzod-pa Bde-chen. 

Bde-chen-rtse-mo, the castle of Shon-dar . 

Bde-gtsug-mgon. See Lde-gtsug-mgon. 

Bde-ldan-dur-khrod, the cemetery of Sukhavati . 156 

Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal, a king of Ladakh . 109, 113, 242-3 
Bde-legs-rnam-rgyal. See Lha-chen Bde-legs-rnam- 
rgyal. 

Bde-mchog, 8ambara, his image . . , .169 


. 64 

. 3, 6 
58, 146 


206, 276 
. 271 


56, 58, 146 

157-8, 160 
75, 76 
. 69 

178 n., 273 
. 109 

. 274 
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Bde-mchog, a village . 116 

Bde-mchog-rnam-rgyal, identical with Bde-ldan-mam- 

rgyal. 

Bde-mchog-skyabs, third son of Blo-bzan-lde of Zans- 

dkar . 

Bde-skyid, a village in Nub-ra, on the Sha-yok . . 238 

Bde-skyoh-mam-rgyal. See Lha-chen Bde-skyon- 
rnam-rgyal. 

Bdud, Mara, the devil 

Bdud-gri-nag-po, a famous knife .... 
Bdud-rtsi-zas, Amyitodana, son of Seii-ge-hgram 
Bdur-ka (Badurka), a district in the Kashmir State . 
Becker-Chapman, Mrs. . . • • 

Beckh, Hermann, Verzeichnis der tib. Handschriften , 
Kalalog des Bkah-hgyur 
Be-kar = Urdu begar 
Be-kyim = Urdu begam . 

Bernier (Francois), a French traveller 
„ „ Voyages _ . 

Beshrab Nam, seventh chief of Kha-pu-lu 
Be-to, a king of Gyi-ohar (I-char) . 

Bgos. See Hgos. 

Bha-bha ~ Urdu baba. See Ha-tham-khan. 

Bhadra-kalpa, ‘ Age of Bites . 

Bha-dur = Urdu bahadur 
Bhaga, the river of Lahul 
Bha-gan. See Lha-chen Bha-gan. 

Bhag-can-da, a chief of Ti-nan 
Bha-g[h]a~man-[r]ta, a chief of Ti-nan . 

Bhag Chan[d], or Bag-ga-Can[d], a chief of Gun-ran 201-2, 

209-10 

Bhag Chan[d], a chief of Ko-lon . . • 201, 209 

Bhagi Chan[d], or Phagi Chand, or Bahi Chand (Sahi 
Chand ?), a chief of Ko-lon .... 201-2, 209 
Bhagirathi. See Bskal-ldan-£in-rta. 

Bhag-ram-mir, chief of Nub-ra (and Kha-pu-lu ?), 
probably identical with Bahrain Chu (Jo) of Mirza 
Haidar and with Sultan Bairam, fifty-seventh chief 

of Kha-pu-lu. 274-5 

Bhadra-kalpa-sutra. See Bskal-pa-bzah-po . 

Bha-lde, a king of Gu-ge. 

Bhal-ti. See Sbal-ti. 

Bhan-ti, an unknown district, perhaps in Baltistan . 

Bha-ra. See Lha-chen Bha-ra. 

Bharadaya, Bharadvaja, an ancient hermit at 
Kha-la-tse ...*••■ 
Bharadhvadza. Bharadvaja, son of Rna-ba-can 
Bhat, a river in Kashmir ..... 

Bha-tu-ra, a village . 

Bhe-da-[pa], Bhe-mo, a low caste . . 100, 


71 

105 

74 

138 

5 


81 
. 255 

46, 146 
114, 117-8, 187 
114, 117, 187 
. 189 

. 160 


71 

56, 146 
211, 222-3 

. 216 
213, 216 


169 


193 


274 

72 

277 

129 

122-3 


Bhe-kim-(or khyim)-dban-mo, or Bi-kim-dban-mo, a 
queen, wife of Tshe-dban-mam-rgyal II. . 

Bhe-mo. See Bhe-da-[pa]. 

Bhe-mo-rgyal, a queen of low caste 
Bhi-[khra], a forefather of the Mons of Glo-[bo] 
Bhil-ba-rdo-rje, a sku-zabs at He-mis 
Bhil c[h]un, a princess, daughter of Tshe-dpal-mam- 
rgyal . . . • 

Bhlm Chan[d], a chief of Ko-lon 
Bhimi Ram, a chief of Gun-rah 
Bhota-dzo-ki-Harinatha, a Hbrug-pa-bla-ma 
Bhrikuti. See Khrom-gner-ma. 


123 

122 

234 

126 


124 
201-2, 209 
201-2, 209 
. 227 
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Bhutan. See Lho-hbrug. 

Bib-ca, a village in Zaiis-dkar . . 152, 156-7, 159 

Biddhi Singh. See Riddhi Singh. 

Bi-dhur-Sin. See Bahadur Singh, king of Kulu- 

Bi-gul =*f Eng. bugle .... 56, 146, 280 

Bikam. See Sultan Bikam. 

Bi-kim-dban-mo. See Bhe-kim-dban-mo 
Bi-kir-mi, Vikrama, years 
Bil-c[h]un, a chief of Bar-hbog 
Bi-lin, a village in Lahul. 

Bil-ti, a princess of Pas-kyum 
Bimbisara. See Gzugs-can-snih-po. 

Bir-Bangal, Bapa Bahgal, a province of Ku]u 
Bisahar, the Bashahr State on the Sutlej . 

Bi§in-Das, a Wazlr . . . • 

Biwan Cho, the first chief of [S]kye-ris 
Bkah-blon, title of a Tibetan Prime Minister 
Bka[h]-COg, a translator 
Bkah-hgyur , the Buddhist sacred canon 


. 139 

. 220 
. 218 
. 180 

. 214 

. 266 
. 141 

189, 191 
. 123, etc. 

. 89 

98, 103, 109, 
169, 218, 219 

Bkah-rgyud. See Dkar-rgyud. 

Bkah-rgyud, order of Lamas, their church fathers . 107 

Blcah-sgyur-ro-cog, a book . . * H9, 1^0, 280 

Bkah-thog, a district . 

Bkor-mdzod, a monastery in Rub-6o 
Bkra-§is, a Ladakhi orator ..... 
Bkra-sis, wife of ye-ses-phun-tshogs-dpal-lde of 
Bzan-la 

Bkra-sis-an-rgyal (Bkra-4is-dban-rgyal), chief of 

Ko-lon. 201-2, 209 

Bkra-sis-an-krag (Bkra-4is-dban-drag), Tashi-Angta, 
son of Bhag-cand, Thakur of Ko-lon . 201-2, 209-10 

Bkra-sis-brtsegs-dpal, second son of I.de-dpal-hkhor- 
btsan. See Khri Bkra-sis-brtsegs-pa-dpal. 

Bkr a-sis-bstan-bphel, a lama from Stag-sna, an 
assistant of Ur. Marx . . • 143-5 

Bkra-^is-dbah-mo, a daughter of Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal 119-20 
Bkra-sis-dban-phyug, father and son, commandants 
of Ukar-rtse ...•••• ^27 

Bkra-sis-dban-rgyal. See Bkra-sis-an-rgyal. 

Bkr a- sis-don-grub, owner of the house Ran-htbag 


121 

275 

143 


164-5 


133 
213, 216 
164-5 
171, 281 
. 101 
. 169 

. 169 


at Leh 

Bkra-sis-dpal-hbyor, chief of Ti-nan . 

Bkra-sis-dpal-lde, a king of Bzan-la 
Bkra-sis-grags-pa-lde, a king of Rtsa-bran 
Bkra-sis-bod-ldan, a famous turquoise 
Bkra-sis-lde I, a king of Gu-ge 
Bkra-sis-lde II, a king of Gu-ge 
Bkra-sis-lde-mgon. See Bkra-sis-mgon. 

Bkra-sis-lha-dban, son of Bstan-sruri-gyul-rgyal, (pro¬ 
bably) ex-king of Man-spro .... 143- 4 

Bkra-§is-mgon, second son of Skyid-lde-ni-ma-mgon 94, 168 
Bkra-sis-mgon, a king of Ladakh .... 97 

Bkra-sis-rgya[l]-po, a chief of Ti-nan . 213, 216 

Bkra-sis-rgya-[m]tsho, son of Tshe-rin-sa-hgrub, chief 
of Bar-hbog ...... 218, 220 

Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal, a king of Ladakh 102-3 

Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal, a king of Purig 119-22,193, 227, 274 
Bkra-sis-sgan, a village and lamasery . 109, 115, 267 

Bla-bran, the Dalai-lama’s residence at Lha-sa . . 116 

BJo-bo, or Lho-bo, or Glo-bo, a district east of Gu-g© 

83, 85, 90, 96, 105, 233, 243 
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Blo-bzan-bsod-nams, a messenger (pho-na) of Sel . 224 

Blo-bzah-grags-pa, Tson-kha-pa’s spiritual name 99 

Blo-bzan-lde, second son of Sen-ge-ldor . . 157,* 159 

Blo-bzah-rgyal-mtshan, prince, a Druh-pa-phug-pa 

lama.164-5 

Blo-bzan-rnam-rgyal-dpal-lde, the eldest son of Zla- 
mdzes-dbari-mo ...... 164-5 

Blo-bzan-ye-ses-rgyal-mfcshan, a Zabs-drun-bla-ma 164-6 
Blo-bzah-tshe-rin, a peasant at Bcah-ba . . .160 

Blo-dro[s]-skyid, or Blo-gros-skyid, sister or daughter 
of the chief Ha ri-ya of Ti-nan .... 214 

Blo-gros-dpal-grub, a governor of Stoh-sde . .167 

Blo-gros-mchog-ldan, a king of Ladakh . 101,102 

Blo-gros-skyid. See Blo-dros-skyid. 

Bod, Tibet; Bod-pa, Tibetan. (Boti) 76, 77, 81-2, 85-8, 

90-1, 92-3, 109, 115-26, 

127-37, 140-2, 205-6, 222, 
227, 234, 252-5, 257-69, 275 
Bodhimor , a Mongolian history of Tibet 80, 82, 84-6, 

88-93, 167, 171 

Bodhisattva, a Buddhist teacher .... 86 

Bo-dr o-masjid, a Tibetan mosque in Kashmir . . 180 

Bokha, first chief of Parkuda .... 191,281 

Boldor, a chief of Ko-lon ..... 205 

.Bon, the non-Buddhist religion of Tibet 76, 79, 81, 87, 279 

■ "" ! Ifl 239';! 

270-2 
. 206 
. 253 

85 


Bon-dor, a castle in Baltistan (Kha-pu-lu) 
Bono-na-yi-glu-'a-tkruiis, a hymnal of the Dards 
Bon-ba, a place in Western Tibet 
Bon-pho-pa, a house and family at .Pas-kyum 

Borddha-mal (?). 

Boti. See Bod. 

Bo-trihs, a chief of 2§im-f5a-mkhar-bu 
Bo-yig. See Hbo-yig. 

Brag-dmar, a place in Tibet (red rock) 
Brag-dmar-mgrin-bzan, a vihara 
Brag-kha, or Bran-kha, a district 
Brag-nag, a black rock, near Za-phyag 
Brag-srin, second son of Gyih-gi-stin 
Brahma. See Tshans-pa. 

Brahmadatta. See Tshahs-sbyin. 

Bram-ze, the Brahman caste . 

Bran-kha. See Brag-kha. 

Brah-mkhar. See Grah-mkhar. 

Bran-rtse, or Graii-tse, Dran-tse, a village in Upper 

Ladakh. 107 , 130 

Brah-tse (Grari-tse, or Dran-tse), a village in Zaiis- 


. 180 

. 85 

. 85 

. 85 

157, 159 
. 65 


69 


dkar 

Bre, a measure .... 67, 82, 

Bre-bo-zas, Dropodapa . 

Bre-srah, a district 
Brgya-byin, Satakratu, Indra 

Brgya-sbyin. See Rgya-sin. 
Brgya-byin-phcHlad-sku-mkhar, a castle at 

gtum ...... 

Brgya-rtog.gser-gsum , a trilogy of Buddhist books 

Brgya-rtsa (108). 

Brihaspati. See Phur-bu. 

Bro-gsod, a Tibetan province north of Glo-bo . . 233 

Brol De. See Sultan Brol De. 

Brtan-pa-tshe-rih, a Ladakhi nobleman . . . 239 

Brtson-fegrus-rgyal-mtshan, a prince of Zaris-dkar, 
a Drun-pa-rgyal-tshab . , . 164-5 


156 
139, 169 
74 
. 96 

. 68-9 


Dpah- 

. 162 
107, 110 
. 99 
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Bru-sad. See Hbni-sal. 

Bsam-grub, second husband of queen Bkra-6is . .164 

Bsam-grub-dpal-bbar, a king of the Mons of 
Glo-bo ........ 234 

Bsam-yas, a temple . . 86-7, 88, 91, 103, 108, 119 

Bsgrub-rgyud, a doctrine or a treatise . 103, 1 10 

BsJcal-[$a]-bzaii- [7)0], the Bhadra-halpa-sutra . . 109 

Bskal-bzan-sgrol-ma, a queen, wife of Seri-ge-rnam- 

rgyal .. 108, 275 

Bskal-bzah-sgrol-ma, a queen, wife of Tshe-dbah-rab- 
brtan-mam-rgyal . . . . . .126 

Bskal-ldan-sin-rta, Bhagirathl, a river . . .73 

Blab-bdag-tshe-rin-stobs-rgyas. See Lha-bdag-tshe- 
rin-stobs-rgyas. 

Bsod. See Sod. 

Bsod, a minister of Iigya ..... 226 

Bsod-nams, a minister of Sa-spo-rtse . . . 239 

Bsod-nams-bstan-hdzin, a minister of Shon-dar 236-41 
[B]so[d]-nam[s]-chos-bphel, a prince of Bar-hbog . 220 

Bsod-nams-dbah-phyug, warden of a queen . 126, 130 

Bsod-nams-dhos-grub, a superintendent of the Lahul 

trade . . .140, 224 

Bsod-nams-don-grub-mam-rgyal-lde, a king of 
Bzan-la ....... 164-5 

Bsod-nams-dpaHide], a chief of Ti-nan . . 213, 216 

Bsod-nams-dpal-lde I, a king of Bzan-la (c. 1560 a.d.) 164-5 
Bsod-nama-dpal-lde II, a king of Bzan-la (c. 1770 a.d.) 164-5 
Bsod-nams-dpal-skyid, second wife of Rab-brtan-mam- 

rgyal .12-6 

Bsod-nams-hbyor-ldan, owner of the house Than-pa 
at Snun-la . . . . . . 136 

Bsod-nams-lde, a king of Gu-ge . . 169, 276 

Bsod-nams-lhun-grub, a Ladakhi general . . .231 

Bsod-nams-rgya-mtsho, a chief of Ti-nan . . 213, 216 

Bsod-nams-rnam-rgyal, ex-king of Ladakh 143-4, 146, 275 
Bsod-nams-stobs-rgyas, a prince of Ti-nan . .218 

Bstan-fedzin. See Ga-ga-Bstan-hdzin. 
[Bs]tan-hdzin-chos-rgyal, a chief of Bar-hbog . . 220 

Bstan-hdzin-dban-mo, a queen of Zahs-dkar . 162 n. 

Bstan-bdzin-dban-mo, a daughter of Tshe-brtan-mam- 

rgyal-lde.164-5 

Bstan-hdzin-rnam-rgyal, a son of Hjam-dbyans-mam- 
rgyal, perhaps identical with a ruler of Spyi-ti 107, 275 
Bstan-kgynr, the Buddhist extra-canonical collection 103 
Bstan-hphel, a minister of Rgya .... 227 

Bstan-snin-gyul-rgyal, a king of Mah-spro . . 130 

Btah-bzuri, Mucilinda, son of Mi-sred-pa ... 70 

Btan-rgyud, a monastery in Spyi-ti . . .276 

Btsan-khrun (or Btsan-khyun), an old family in 
Tibet ....... .77 

Btsan-khyun. See Btsan-khrun. 

Btsan-phyug-lde, a king of Gu-ge . . . .169 

Btsan-po, majesty, a title of the first King of Tibet . 77 

Btsun-khral 4 monk Levy ’ . 104 , 280 

Buddha. See Bcom-ldan-hdas and Rin-po-che, and 
Sans-rgyas, 3ah-kya-thub-pa. 

Bu-dha-si-ri, Buddha-sri, son of Prasenajit (Gna-khri- 
btsan-po) ........ 76 

Budhi Sing Mithania, a chief of Balde (Dpal-dar) or 

Padar . 2 62 

Bulbul-langar, a mosque in Kashmir . . 98, 277 

Bu-nan, a language, spoken in Lahul . . .221 
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Bu-ram-sih-pa, Ik§vaku 
Bu-rah. See Pu-hrans. 

Bu-rdo-gnas. See Burdonest. 

Burdonest (probably Bu-rdo-gnas), the inauguration 
stone in Skar-rdo . . . . 184, 186 

Bu-rgyal-bod. See Spu-rgyal-Bod. 

Bu-rig. See Pu-rig. 

Bya-khri (or Spu-de-gun-rgyal), one of the Bar-gyi- 
ldih kings ........ 79 

Bya-luh, a house at Leh ...... 128 

Bya-hin-tshan-tshah, Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin’s servant 128 
Byams-chos, a book of five parts . . . .110 

Byams-glin, a village and manastery in Zaiis-dkar . 166 

Byams-pa, Maitreya. His image . . 99, 108, 169, 273 

Byams-pa-chos-kyi-hkhor-lo, Maitreya-dharma-cakra, a 
book ... .... 83,91 

Byan-[nos], a village in Zans-dkar . . . .156 

Byah-cub, a kind of mchod-sten . . . 124, 214 

Byah-chub-bsam-glih, the Hemis monastery . .109 

Byan-chub-hod, a prince and lama of Gu-ge .169 

Byah-chub-[kyi]-§ih, the Bodhi-tree ... 74 

Byan-chub-sems-dpab. See Lha-chen Byan-chub- 
sems-dpab- 

Byah-gser-khuh-goh-bog, the Upper and Lower gold¬ 
mine district . . . . . . .134 

Byan-la, a mountain pass . . . 133, 136, 232 

Byan-ron, a demon.91 

Byah-sems, a lama in Zans-dkar . . . 157-60 

By an-sgra-mi-s nan, Uttara-kuru, the northern 

continent ........ 64-6 

Byah- [than], a province east of Ladakh 116,133-7,260,264 

Bya-rgyal-than, a plain.115 

Bya-rnams-dur-^in, a place in Zans-dkar . . .156 

Bya-run-kha-sor, the Svayambhu stupa of Nepal . 91 

Byin-gyi-khod-mar-rdo, or Byin-gyis-thog-mar-rdo, a 
temple . . . ..... 83 

Byin-gyis-thog-mar-rdo. See Byin-gyi-khod-mar-rdo. 
Byu-ra-mkhar, a castle near Hem-babs . . . 180 

Bzan-dkar. See Zans-dkar. 

Bzan-la, a province of Zans-dkar . .122, 157, 164-5 

Bzan-mkhar. See Zans-dkar. 

Bzod-pa-dkah, Durdharsa (?), a legendary king . 70 

Bzod-pa Bde-chen, a munshi 151, 207, 211, 216, 219-20, 

221, 223 

Bzod-pa Phun-tshogs.15 


Ca-ba. See Bcab-ba. 

Cab-dar, silk tassel ...... 107 

Calvert, H., Assistant Commissioner of Kuju . . 205 

Capda-Pradyota. See Gtum-po-rab-snan. 

Can-ga, a village on the Indus . . . .139 

Can-sa. See Chandrabhaga. 

Carpati, a divinity ? . . . . . .274 

Caruka. See Mdzes-ldan. 

Cara. See Mdzes-pa. 

C arum ant. See Mdzes-can. 

Carunanda. See Mdzes-dgab. 

Chachod. See Chu-§od. 

Chag-chang, village and mosque close to Kha-pu-lu . 190 n. 
Chag-rab, part of the Cha-hon fort, at Leh . . 136 

Cha-fcon = Urdu chhd'oni . . 135, 136, 137, 146 
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192 


262 n. 


, 192 

266 n. 
. 271 

211, 223 


223 

263 

136 

64 

240 


267-9 
105, 185 
. 206 
174, 281 
. 280 
. 277 


Chah-tham, second chief of Si-dkar . 

Chak. See Tsag. 

Chama-tham, third chief of Si-dkar . 

Chamba State, a liill-state in the Panjab . 

Cham-bro-zih, a Dard village near Si-dkar 
Chandaka. See Mdun-pa. 

Chandra, a river in Lahul 

Chandrabhaga, or Chenab (Me-rlog), or Can-sa, a 
river ..... 

Chanflala. See Gdol-pa. 

Chang Nabdan. See Chang-raphtan 
Chang-raphtan. See Tshe-dban-Rab-brtan-rnam-rgyal. 
Cha-’on, or Cha-hon, a Dogra fort at Leh. . 135, 

Char-byed, a god (rainmaker). 

Char-dgan [of Khan-ka], a messenger 
Chatxgarh, the principal town in Bal-de or Padar 262, 263, 

266 

Che-ja-bon-pa, a chief of Ti-nan . . .216 

Chenab. See Chandrabhaga. 

Chhagrachan, a place in West Tibet. . . . 206 

Chhang Nangial. See Tshe-dbah-rnam-rgyal of Ko-lon. 
Chhatrl (Chatriya), a caste and family . . . 202 

Chhiyang. See Tshe-dbah, a chief of Ko-lon. 

China. See Rgya-nag. 

Chinese, erroneously for Lha-sa Tibetans 
Chitral, a principality west of Gilgit 
Chocho, a place in Tibet 
Chod—Phyod, a place in Lahul 
Chodapo, title of Gu-ge kings . 

Chodxa, the home of Maulavl Haidar Malik 
Chogan. See Chun-hun. 

Chorbut. See Chor-fcbad. 

Chor-[h]bad, or Chos-hbad, Chor-hbar (Chorbut), 
a village and pass in Baltistan 113, 174, 185, 240, 250, 

253, 274 

Chor-hbar. See Chor-hbad. 

Chos-grab, a minister of Tshan-rgyal-po of Zans-dkar 158 
Chos-grub-mam-rgyal, a prince of Bar-hbog . . 220 

Chos-hbad. See Chor-hbad. 

Chos-hbyun, the Church histories of the Buddhists . 67 

Chos-bkhor, or Chos-skor, in full Stod-rgyal-mtshan- 
chos-hkhor, a temple at Ti-nan . . . 214, 218 

Chos-kyi-rgyal-mtshan, a Pau-chen-bla-ma . .108 

Chos-kyi-rgyal-po-rnarri-tliar, biographies of the kings 
of faith ........ 

Chos-mgon, second son of Lha-chen-Dpal-gyi-mgon . 
Chos-rje-ldan-ma, a lama from Hbri-khun 
Chos-rnal-hbyor-rgyud, the Dharma-yoga-tantra , recited 
by Buddha Hod-srun ...... 

Chos-rje-Smug-bdzin, a head lama of Stag-sna . 

Chos-skor. See Chos-bkhor. 

Chos-sku-tse, a monastery ..... 
Chos-spyod-rgyud , the Dharma-caryd-tantra (?), recited 
by Buddha Log-par-dad-sel .... 

Chota Bahgal, a province of Kulu . . 202-3, 214 

Cho|;a Sahib, George Trebeck, an English traveller 125, 146 
Chovang-Nabdan. See Tshe-dban-rab-brtan. 

Chu-b[h]i, or Chu-sbe, a hamlet near Leh. . . 103 

Chu-[la-me]-hbar, a lake and place of pilgrimage in 
Nepal . . . . . . . .96 

Chum-rgag, a Bard village near [S]kye-ris . .271 

Chumurti (Shumurti), a place in West Tibet . . 206 
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Chun-rins, a place in Blo-bo.85 

C[h]un-nun, or Cho-gan, a chief of Guii-rah 201, 202, 209 
C[h]uh-nun, identical with Bhil-chun, a chief of Bar- 
hbog . . . . . . . « . 220 

Chu-sbe. See Chu-bhi. 

Chu-shon, a river in Zahs-dkar . . .159 

Chu-sod (D.B. Chachot), a village on the Indus 139, 143-4, 

240, 255, 258, 261, 267 
Chu-sul, a place near Brah-rtse . . * . 254 

Chu-tha-ran-thag, a water-mill at Leh . . .146 

Chu-thug, a village in Pu-rig ..... 232 

Cig-[g]tan, or Cig-ldan, the capital of the Purig Sultans 

113, 173-4, 177, 252, 274 

Cig-ldan. See Cig-gtan. 

Ci-lin. See Phyi-glih. 

Cintamapi. See Yid-bzin-gyi-nor-bu. 

Cob-dar. See Cab-dar. 

Cog-ro, or Bcog-ro, or Co-ro, or Cog-sgro, district in 

Tibet.. . 85-6,91 

Cog-ro-Legs-sgra, a heretic pandit . . . .91 

Cog-sgro. See Cog-ro. 

Cordier, P., Catalogue du jonds tibtlain de la Biblio- 
theque Nationale ...... 85 

Co-ro. See Cog-ro. 

Csoma de Koros, A.152 

„ „ Tibetan Grammar . 76, 78, 147 

„ „ On the Origin of the Shdkya Bace 76 

Cunningham, General Sir Alexander 118, 187, 188-94, 241, 

257-69 

„ „ „ „ Laddk 112, 117, 129, 132, 

133, 137, 138, 139, 
175,187, 188-94,235, 
241, 256, 257-69 


Dabs-do-re-stags-sfia, a heretic Brahman . . .91 

Dags-rkan, a place in Zahs-dkar . .157 

Dalai lama.121 

Dalel Sing, a thanadar of Leh ..... 262 

Da-lih, a place in Blo-bo ..... 243 

Dalman, G.2 

Dam-bha, a Dogra soldier.130 

Dam-gri-gzun-brgyad, a famous knife . .101 

Dam-lag, or Dam and Lag, a district . . .93 

DanaSila. See Dhana-sila. 

DaYi-po-dbau-byed-rim-pahi-dgu-byun , a historical work 76 
Daolat Shah, eleventh chief of Si-dkar . . .192 

Daolat Sher, fourth chief of Ron-mdo . . ,194 

Daolut Khan. See Sultan Daolut Khan. 

Daolut Ali Khan. See Sultan Daolut Ali Khan. 

Dard, an Aryan tribe in Ladakh . . . 270-2 

Dar-go, a castle of the Cig-tan chiefs . . 173-4 

Darkech (Durkit of the maps ,* probably Dar-skyid), 
a village in Pu-rig ...... 

Dar-ma-dbyig-dur-btsan. See Glan-dar-ma. 

Dar-tse, a village. 

Da-ru, a village near Phyi-dbah .... 
Dar-skyid. See Darkech. 

Das, Sarat Chandra, an Indian traveller . 

„ „ Hdzam-glih-ye-ses 

,, ,, Yig-bskur-mam-blag . 

„ „ Indian Pandits in the land of snow 167 


259 

. 109 

. 239 

167, 273 
. 112 
. 138 


Das, Sarat Chandra, Journey to Lhasa 
„ „ Contributions to 
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. 80, 83, 107 
the history of 
Tibet . . 84, 90, 91, 92 

,, „ Bgyal-rabs-bon-gyi-hbyuh-gnas . 80 

,, „ The Hierarchy of the Dalai Lama 

112, 181 

,, „ Tibetan-English Dictionary 83, 90, 91, 

166, 214 

,, „ Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzah 70, 78, 79, 80, 

81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 89, 
90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 167-71 
„ „ Mdo-gzer-mig and Hdus-pa-rin- 

po-che .... 79 

,, Grub-mthah-4cl-gyi-me-lon . . 79 

Dasaratka. See 6in-rta-bcu-pa. 

Dayal Chan[d], or Diyal Chand, a ohief of Ko-lon 201, 209 
Daya Ram, a munshi to the king of Ladakh . .261 

Daya Ram Sahni. See A. H. Francke. 

Dban-mchod.227 

Dban-pa. See ’An-pa. 

Dbah-phyug, a man of Zahs-dkar .... 244 

Dban-phyug-rnam-rgyal, a prince of Ladakh . . 118 

Dban-phypg-Crnam-rgyal], a prince of Zahs-dkar 162, 244 
Dban-rgyal, a minister of Rgya . . . . 227 

Dbus, the centre, Gaya . . . . . .74 


Dbus, Central Tibet 


90, 98, 107, 109-10, 168-9, 243 


Dbyi-gu (I-gu), a village on the Indus 
Dbyi-khal, a village in Zahs-dkar 
De-ba-ra-dza, a king of Gu-ge 
Deb-Chan[d], Deva Chand, or Dlp-Chand, a c 
Ko-loh 

DebI Chau[d], Devi Chand, a prince of Guii-rah 


242,244 
. 157 

. 169 

lief of 
201, 209 
201, 202, 
209, 210 

Delhi, capital of the Mughal emperors . . .184 

De-rnams, a lamasery . . . . . .107 

De-ru-Mal (or De-ru-Mal), a Nayib .... 141 

Desideri, Ippolito, a Jesuit missionary . . .119 

„ „ Notes sur le Tibet . . . .119 

De-so-legs, one of the six Sahi-legs kings . .80 

Devadatta. See Lha-sbyin. 

Devi Chand. See Debi Chand. 

Dewan (Persian), or Dlwan, a minister of a state 137, etc. 
Dgah-ldan, or Dge-ldan, a lamasery . 103, 108, 115 

Dgah-ldan-rnam-rgyal, fifth son of Bde-ldan-rnam- 

rgyal.118 

Dgafe-ldan-tshe-dbah (or Dgah-ldan-tshah), a Mongol 

general.115, 117 

Dgah-phel, a servant of Zi-zi Kha-thun . . .120 

Dgar-ba, or Dgar-ra, or Ka-ra, a village near Leh . 130 

Dgar-ra. See Dgar-ba. 

Dge-ba, Kalyana, son of Hod-mdzes. . . . 69, 72 

Dge-ba-rab-gsal, a priest under King Hod-sruh. . 92 

Dge-bhe. See Lha-chen Dge-bhe. 

Dge-bses-btsan, a king of Pu-brahs . . . 276 

Dge-hbum, second son of Lha-chen-Nag-lug . . 97 

Dge-bdun-dpal-lde, a king of Bzan-la . . 164, 165 

Dge-ldan. See Dgah-ldan, 

Dge-lug-pa, an order of lamas . . .276 

Dge-mchog, Vara-Kalyana . . . . 69, 72 

Dge-ses-[bkra-sis]-btsan, a king of Pu-hrahs . 93, 276 

Dgon-pa-Skar-rdo. See Gomba-Skardo. 

Dhana-sila, or Dana-sila, a translator ... 89 
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216 


83 


Dhanvadurya. See Gzu-brtan. 

D[h]arma-canda, a chief of Ti-nan . 

Dharma-carya-tantra. See Chos-spyod-rgyud. 

Dkarma-go§a (gho$a), a translator . 

Dharma-yoga-tantra. See Chos-rnal-hbyor-rgyud. 

Dharam Chan[d], a chief of Ko*loii . . . 201 , 209 

D[h]aram Singh, a prince of K 0 -I 06 . . 201 , 202 , 209 

Dharam . See Gsah-simgs. 

Dharmartha. 140,280 

Dip Chand. See Deb Chand. 

Dir-khri-btsan-po, or Rin-khri-btsan-po, one of the 
seven Khri kings . . . . . .78 

Divaukasa. See Lha-ses. 

UDiyal Chand. See Dayal Chand. 

Dkar-rgyagS, or Gar-fca, a place in Zans-dkar . 159, 160 

Dkar-cha. See Dkar-zva. 

Dkar-gyil-lo. See Dkar-skyil. 

Dkar-(or Bkah)-rgyud, a sect of lamas . 107, 109, 121 

Blear-(or Bkah )- rgyud-gser-hphrea, a clerical genealogy, 
a book ........ 107 

Dkar-rtse, or Skar-rtse, capital of the Khri-Sultan 

113, 127, 158, 232-3, 273, 274 
Dkar-sa, a monastery in Zans-dkar . . 159, 160, 164 

Dkar-sdah. See Mkhar-mdans. 

Dkar-[s]kyil, or Dkar-gyil-lo, a village in Pu-rig 128, 253, 

273 

Dkar-zu, or Kar-bzo, the royal garden at Leh 1 17, 124, 126, 

252 

Dkar-zva, or Gar-za, or Dkar-cha, Lahul . 125, 140, 195, 

224, 250, 252, 279 

Dkon-grub, perhaps Dkon-mchog-lhun-grub, a king 
of He-na-sku ....... 276 

Bkon-mchog-brtsegs-pa , fiatna-kfda-siltra, a book . 99 

Dkyil. See Skyid. 

Dmag-brgya-pa, SatanIka, a king of KausambI . 74 

Dmag-dpon, a leader of an army, a duke, a title used 
by the Balti chiefs .... 188, 191, etc. 

Dman-rigs, Vaisya or Sudra caste .... 69 

Dmar-kha, a village. 109 

Dmar-po-jah Skar-rdo, perhaps a suburb of Skar-rdo 

239 

Dmar-po-ri, a hill in Lha-sa .... 83, 86 


Dmar-rtse-lah, a village on the Indus 
Dmu-khrab-zil-pa, a famous coat-of-mail . 

Dnos-grub. See Lha-chen Dnos-gnib. 
Dnos-grub-bstan-bdzin (Moru Td-dzi) . 126, 128, 

131, 137, 147, 252, 
261-2, 263 

Dnul-bbye. See Mul-bhe. 

Dnul-mdog-mkhar, palace of Dnul-hbye . 

Dogra, or Drug-ra. See Sin-pa. 

Dogra War, by Basti Ram 
Do-lan, a place in Western Tibet 
Don-chod, a raunshi 
Don-grub, Siddhartha . 

Don-grub, a munshi 
Don-grub. See Drun-drub. 

Don-grub-bkra-6is, a messenger (pho-na) of Sel . 
Don-grub-rnam-rgyaJ, a prince, son of Bde-legs-mam- 

rgyal. 

„ „ See Tshe-dpal- [mi-hgyur-Don- 

grub]-rnam-rgyal. 


109 

101 

130, 

259, 


. 120 

257-69 
. 206 
. 141 

. 108 
. 143 

. 224 

118 
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Don-grub-rnam-rgyal, a councillor . . . .128 

Don-thams-cad-grub-pa, Sarvartha-siddha, Buddha . 74 

Dotha,!, a title (or term of relationship) . . 202-3 

Do-tug-rnam-rgyal, a prince of Ti-nan . . .216 

Do-yo (or To-yo), an encampment in Pu-brans . .133 

Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan , a historical book . 70, 78-89, 167-9 
Dpag-bsam-§ih, Kalpa-vriksa, the wishing tree . 68 

Dpafc-dar, a chief of Gu-ge.157 

Dpalj-gtum. See Dpab-bdum. 

Dpal-dar. See Balde. 

Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje, a translator from Lha-lun . . 83 

Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje, a priest, murderer of Glaii-dar-ma 

91, 92 

Dpal-hbar, a chief of Ti-nan . . . . 213, 216 

Dpal-ljdum, or Dpah-gfum^ or Dpal-ldum, capital of 
Zans-dkar . . . . . . 125, 156-9, 164 

Dpal-ldan-grags-pa, a minister of Gu-ge . . . 169 

Dpal-[ldan]-lha-mo, §ri-I)evi, door-keeper ’* in the 
south of Zans-dkar . . . . . .156 

Dpal-lde-rig-pa-mgon. See Lha-chen Dpal-gyi-mgon. 
Dpal-ldum. See Dpal-hdum. 

Dpal-ma-zug-gar. See Hbal-ma-zug-btsan. 

Dpal-rgyas, site of a battle, perhaps in Ra-la . . 243 

„ „ a Ladakhi general. .... 239 

Dpe-thob (thub), lamasery and village . 100, 115, 116, 

121,227 

Dpe-ti. See Spyi-ti. 

Dpon-tsehi-chu, the brook Dpon-tse in Zans-dkar 157, 280 
Drag-chos-don-grub, leader of a Ladakhi embassy to 
Kashmir ........ 250 

Drag-chos-kun-dgab, a nobleman of Kha-la-tse 252 

Drag-rje, third son of Smad-pa-rje .... 65 

Drag-pa, a house at Dpal-hdum . . . .159 

Dram-’A-la, or ’A-la, an ancient chief of Hem-babs . 273 

Dran-tse. See Bran-rtse. 

Dras, river and village. See Hem-babs. 

Drew ,1?., The Northern Barrier of India . . .273 

Dronodana. See Bre-bo-zas. 

Drug-de-leg. See Hbrug-bde-legs. 

Drug-ra. See Sih-pa. 

Drun-drub, Tib. Don-grub, a peasant at Kyor . 222-3 

Drun-pa, title of a lama . . . 158, 164, 166 

Drun-pa ’A-li, a prince of Ladakh .. .. 102 

Drun-pa-rgyal-tshab, a title of a high lama . 165-6 

Du-mar-can-da, a chief of Ti-nan . . . .216 

Duka, Theodore, Life of Csoma de Koras . . .112 

Duncan, Mias Jane E.,English traveller 186, 190,192,194, 

211 

„ „ A Summer Bide through Western 

Tibet . 85, 186, 190, 192, 194 
Dun-rin, a village in Zans-dkar . . . .126 

Dur-bya, a place in Zans-dkar . . , .156 

Durdhar§a. See Bzod-pa-dkab. 

Durkit. See Darkech. 

Dur-lha-khrug-pa, doorkeeper in the west of Zans- 
dkar ........ 145 

Dvag-la-mkhar, or Stag-la-mkhar (Takla-khar), a 
town in Pu-hrahs . . . .133, 267, 268 

Dza-srod-dri, a district in the Kashmir State . .138 

Dzina-mitra (Jinamitra), a pandita .... 89 

Dznana(Jnana)-kumara, a translator . . 85, 89 

Dzvivanti. See Rani Jivanti. 
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Egerton, P. See Remufan. 

Elias. See ’I-lai. 

English. See ’Ah-re-zi, Sa-ba. , 

English words, borrowed, in Tibetan . . .146 

’En-sa (Dben-sa ?)-’A-li, a village in Pu*rig or Nub-ra 273 

Europe. See Phyi-glin. 


Fakir, ancestor of the kings of Baltistan . . 184, 281 

Faqlr. See Pha-kyir.185 

Fatah Chand. See Pha-ta-can[d]. 

Fath Singh, a prince of Bashahr . . . .276 

Fausbdll, V., Die Pali-Legende von der Ent-stehung des 
Sdkya und Koliya Geschlechtes . . f . 76 

Forsyth, Thomas Douglas. See Tamas Daglas Forsath. 
Foucaux, P. E., Rgya-cher-rol-pa, Lalita-vistara . . 76 

Francke, A. H., First and Second Collection of 
Tibetan Historical Inscriptions 

76, 77, 93, 104, 112, 122-4, 
127, 194, 210, 214 

Ten Ancient Historical Songs from 
Western Tibet , Ind. Ant. 76, 93, 97-8, 
106, 108, 118, 161 

The Kingdom of Gna-khri-btian-po, 

J. c* P.A.S.B .78 

The Ladakhi Pre-buddhist Marriage 
Ritual, Ind. Ant. .79 

A Bonpo Hymnal , Ind . Ant. . . 79 

Ke8ar8age, Mem. de la Soc. Finno- 
Ougrienne . . . . 79, 190 

A Lower Ladakhi Version of the 
Kesarsaga , Bibl. Ind. . . 79, 160 

Notes on Balu-mkhar , Ind. Ant. . 88 

The Paladins of the Kesar-saga, 

J. & P.A.S.B. . . . 79, 94r-5 

Archaeology in Indian Tibet , Calcutta, 

1915 . . . . 88, 276 

History of Western Tibet, London 

92, 97, 133, 135, 138, 266 
Archaeology in Western Tibet , Ind. 

Ant. ... 93, 97, 119 

The Eighteen Songs of the Bono-nil 
festival . . 96, 191-2, 270-2 

Histoi'Uche Dokumente von 
Khalatse, Z.D.M.G. . 101, 127 

The Bock inscriptions at Mtd-bhe 

Ind. Ant .101, 108 

and Daya Ram Sahni, References to 
the Bhauttas in the Rdjatarahgim , 

Ind. Ant,". . .101, 102 

Ladakhi Songs , Leh 104, 121, 127, 131, 138 
Die historischen und mythologischen 
Erinnerungen der Lahouler , Kye- 
lang .... 174, 221-4, 276 
Tabellen der Pronomina und Verba 
in den drei Sprachen Lahouls , 
Z.D.M.G. . . . .223 

Francke, Mrs., translates an account of the Dogra 
Wars.. 245 
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G 


Ga-bis, a Dard colony on the Indus . . .272 

Ga-bzah-phar, a prince of Cig-tan .174 

Ga-chu-sar-sgo, a vihara, perhaps identical with 
J§ar-sgo-[la] ....... 85 

Gadar. See Sgar (Gar-thog). 

Ga-ga, a Tibetan title of a nobleman or chief, originally 
meaning * elder brother * 238, etc. 

Ga-ga Bstan-fedzin, a royal caterer in victuals . . 250 

Ga-ga Phun-tshogs-rab-bstan, a minister of Siie-mo . 250 

Ga-ga Rdo-rje, a Ladakhi general, perhaps identical 
with Rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal .... 238, 239 

Ga-ga Tshe-rin-bkra-sis, a chief of the Rub-so 
nomads ........ 27<5 

Ga-krug (probably Dgah-phrug), a prince of Gun-ran 

201, 202 (Ga*tu), 209, 210 
Gam-sah-rgya, one of the four tribes of frontier dwarfs 66 
Gah-blo-smon-lam , a book of hymns to Hjam-dbyans 119 
Gandhola. See Gondala. 

Ganga-sagara. See Gan-ga-yi-rgya-mtsho. 

Ganga-Sin, a Wazlr of Ladakh . . .147 

Gah-ga-SUg, a fairy from Gilgit . . .173 

Ganga-yi-rgya-mtsho, Ganga-sagara, a lake . 90 

Ga-nog-sa, a Dard colony on the Indus . . .272 

Gans-chen-mtsho-rgyal, great glacier, king of the 
lakes, perhaps a name of Vairocana ... 63 

Gahs-mtsho, probably for Gahs-ri-mtsho-rgyal, the 
Manasarovar lake . . . . . .116 

Gans-ri, Kailasa . . . 95, 137, 243 

Ga-nu-ta, or Gha-nu-ta, a teacher from Kashmir . 83 

Gapaju (perhaps for Ga-ga-jo), a Ladakhi chief . 258 

Gar-dag-sa. See Khartakshe. 

Ga-rin, or Ska-rin, a village in Lahul . . .210 

Ga-ro. See Sgar. 

Ga-rog[s], a class of people in Kashmir . . 157, 281 

Gar-thog. See Sgar. 

Gar-ia. See Dkar-zva and Dkar-rgyags. 

Gar-zahi-chu, for Dkar-rgyags*chu, a brook in Zans* 
dkar ...... 157, 159, 160 

Ga-tu. See Ga-krug. 

Gautama. See Gobu-ta-ma. 

Gaya. See Dbus. 

[G]cers]-pa, a prince of Bar-hbog .... 22Q 

Gdags-khri-btsan-po, one of the seven Khri kings . 78 

Gdol-pa, Chandala, a caste . . . .-69 

Gdun-grags, a hero.85 

Ge-sar, a mythological king .... 63, 93, 156 
Ge-yan-can-da, a prince of Ti-nan . . . .216 

Gha-nu-ta. See Ga-nu-ta. 

Ghazi, a name of Zufur Khan of Baltistan . 185 

Ghazi, third chief of Parkuda . . . . .191 

Ghazi Mir, fourteenth chief of Si-dkar . . .192 

Ghazi Mir Cho. See Sultan Ghazi Mir Cho. 

Ghir-ze, seventeenth chief of &i-dkar . .192 

Gholam Shah, a prince of Baltistan, chief of Parkuda 185 
Ghul&m Kh&n. See Sgo-lam-khan. 

Ghumring. See Gun-rah. 

Gian-Cand, or Rgyan-can[d], a chief of Ko-lon . 201, 209 

Gilgit. See Gyi-Ud and gbru-^al. 

Glan-chenrdgon-pa, a lamasery . . .100 

Glan-chen-spyi, a mythological king ... 70 

Glan-dar-ma, a king of Tibet . .89, 90, 91, 92 
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Glefs]. See Sle[l], Leh. 



Gsal-snan, a district in Tibet .... 

. 85 

Glin, the earth. King Ge-sar’s kingdom 


156 

G$aft-ba, a historical (?) work .... 

. 76 

Glin-bcu, a district .... 


. 85 

Gsafi-sfiags-rgyud , the Guhya-mantra-tantra 

. 86 

Glin-chos, Bon religion 


. 79 

Gsam, or Sam, Lower Ladakh 96, 109, 121, 128, 

135, 139, 

Glin-ri, silk gauze .... 


. Ill 


238, 240 

Glin-ser-than-rj6, a mythological forefathei 


. 65 

G&ed, helpmate of G.4ed-can, Manu . 

. 64-5 

Glo-[bo], See Blo-fbo]. 



G6ed-bu. See GSed-can. 


Glog-dmar-me~gsod, a famous sword 


. 101 

Gsed-can, Manu . . . 

. 64-5 

Gna-khri-btsan-po, the first king of Tibet 


77 

Gsin-rje-chos-rgyal, Yama-dharma-raja . 

. 67 

Gnam-gyi-khri-bdun, the seven heavenly 

thrones. 

a 

Gsaii - shags - kyi-dhjil-hkhor y *' wheel of dharapts,’ 

* a 

group of kings ..... 


. 78 

book ....... 

. 98 

Gnam-rdebu-dkar-po, a demon 


. 91 

Gser-gyi-medon, ‘ golden mirror,* the chronicles 

of 

Gnam-ri-sron-btsan, a king of Tibet. 


. 82 

Ti-nan ....... 

212, 214 

Gnod-sbyin-gdon-dmar, a yaksa 


. 65 

Gser-hod-dcun-pa , the Suvarna-prabhasa-sutra 85, 

107, 110 

Gna-nam-gu-ru, a monastery in Zans-dkar 


. 156 

Gser-hod-gyanslcyabs, a book or two tracts 

120, 280 

Giia-ra-rtse, an old Tibetan family . 


. 77 

Gser-khri-mkhar, a palace, perhaps near Khri-rtse 

. 122 

Gha-zur, a country .... 


82 

Gser-mdog-can, Kanakavarna, a ri$i 

73 

Gnegs. See Snegs. 



Gser-mig. See Sarmik. 


Go-’ar-to, a Dard colony on the Indus 


. 271 

Gser-skya, Kapila, a ri§i .... 

73 

Go-bul-go-tham, sixth chief of Si-dkar 


. 192 

Gser-thub, Kanaka-muni, a former Buddha 

70 

God, a Dard village near Skar-rdo . 


. 271 

Gsol-dpon-[pa], a house and family at Wan-la . 

. 250 

Gogga-de§a 4 Gu-ge .... 


. 171 ! 

Gso-sbyon-bphags, Utposhadha 

69, 72 

Gogra, the Karnali river 


. 267 i 

Gsum-hbran. See Sum-hbran. 


Golju-ta-ma (Gautama), son of Rna-ba can 


72, 77 

Gsum-mdo, a village and' valley, possibly near Su-ru . 159 

Gola, an envoy of the Dogras . 


. 259 

Gte-ya. See Lte-ba, a village. 


Go-lam, a jaglr-holder at Chu-4od . 


. 144 

G]tin-sgan, or Tin-mo-sgah, a town 102, 113, ‘ 

L15, 120, 

Go-lam, a grandson of Sah-ban of Ki-no 


. 180 

238, 243, 251-2 

Goltari, a place in Baltistan . 


. 191 

[G]ton-gsum-pa, a tribe. 

. 65-6 

Gomba-Skardo, Dgon-pa-Skar-rdo, the Skar-rdo 


Gtsad-ston, the kingdom of Bkra-4is-rtsegs-dpal 

. 168 

monastery ..... 


. 193 

Gtsan, a province of Tibet 98, 107, 109-10, 168-9, 243 

Gondala (or Gandhola), Ti-nan in Lahul . 

. 203,218 

Gtsan-dmar, a combination of Gtsah-kha and Dmar- 

Gondh, a village in Bahgal 


. 203 

rtse-lan, a district ..... 

. 109 

Gopa. See Sa-tsho-ma. 



Gtsan-kha, a hamlet near He-mis . 

. 109 

Go-sen, a castle at Hem-babs 


. 180 

Gtsan- [ma], a Tibetan prince ... 

, 89 

Grags-bstan-lde, a king of Gu-ge 


. 169 

Gtso, an old Tibetan family .... 

. 77 

Grags-hbum-lde. See Lha-chen Grags-bbum-lde. 

' 

Gtsug-[g]tor-can, Sikhin, a former Buddha 

- 70 

Grags-bdzin-ma, Ya4odhara, the wife of Buddha 

.74,75 

Gtsug-gtor-lcan-ma, a willow at Leh 

.146-7 

Grag[s]-pa-dpal-bzah, a messenger (pho-na) 


. 158 

Gtsug-lag-khan-dmar-po, the Red Monastery at Leh . 99 

Grags-pa-[bhum], a king of Ladakh. See Lha-chen 


Gtum-po-rab-snan, Canda-Pradyota 

74 

Grags-pa-bbum. 



Gu-ge (Ku-ge), a province east of Ladakh 94, 101, 105, 

Grags-pa-lde. See Lha-chen Grags-pa-lde. 



108, 110, 113, 117 

, 156-7, 

„ „ a king of Gu-ge . 

169, 171, 281 

168, 213, 234, 267,! 

273, 276 


Gra-ma-can. 

Gra[n]-dkar 


See Gro-gra-ma-can. 

(or Braii-inkhar), 


the capital of 


Guhya-mantradantra . See Qsah-siiags-rgyud. 

Gu-la&b-sin, a Maharaja of Jammu 127, 134, 137, 138,186, 


Spyi-ti ....... 

121, 276 

255, 260, 262 

, 268 

Grah-rtse, a place in Spyi-ti . 

. 281 

Gu-lo-ri, Kahlur, or Bilaspur, a town 

. 

127 

Gran-tse. See Brah-tse. 


Gumring — Guh-rah .... 


202 

Gri-gul, near Te-la-rih, a village 

. 159 

Gun-blon, a clan at Ston-sde . 

. 

156 

Gri-gum-btsan-po, one of the Bar-gyi-ldih kings 

. 79 

Gun-btsan, a king of Tibet 


84 

Gro-dkar, flowers ..... 

. 95 

Gun-de, or Gu-ge. 

213-14 

Grog-po-rab-gsum, a place east of Ladakh 

. 254 

Gun-ran, or G[h]um-ring, a village in Lahul 

201-3, 

210, 

Gro-gra-ma-can, or Gra-ma-can, a village in Zansdkar 158 
Gron-khyer-gser-skya, Kapilavastu .... 74 

Gun- [sron-gun]-btsan . See Gun-btsan. 

218, 223 

Gro-sod, a district in Tibet .... 

103, 133 

Gun-sron-hdu-rje, a king of Tibet 

. 

85 

Gro-fco, a village in Zahs-dkar 

. 159 

Gurbidas, a village in Baltistan . » 

. 

194 

Gru, a Tibetan district ..... 

. 234 1 

Gur-bu-rtsi, a Tibetan ancestor 


65 

Grub-mthah-sel-gyi-mc-loh , a book 

. 79 

Gures, a place in Baltistan north of the Wular lake 

193 

Grub-tshe-dban-dpal-lde, prince-consort of Bzan-la 

164-5 

Gur-sgar, a plain (in Pu-rig ?) 


232 

Gru-gu, a district, perhaps near Thon-mi 

. 82 

Gu-ru-legs, one of the Sahi-legs kings 


80 

Gru-bdzin, Potala. 

Griinwedel, Albert, Mythologie des Buddhismus . 

70, 72 
. Ill 

Gustavson, F., a missionaiy . 

Gu-sur. See Khu-tshur. 

• 

194 

Gsal-rgyal, a prince of Kosala 

74, ?6 

Gyag-chun, a heio 


85 
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Gyan-eanfd j, or Gian-cand, or Rgyan-cand, a chief of 

Ko-loh. 201, 209 

Gye-mur, a village in Lahul . \ 160 

Gyi-c[h]ar, a village in Zahs-dkar . 152, 160 

Gyil-gyid. See Gyi-lid. 

Gyi-lid, or Gyil-gyid, Gilgit. Compare gbru-sal 173,177,185 
Gyim-$an-Hor, a tribe of * dwarfs of the frontier ’ . 66 

Gyih-gi-stih, a Tibetan ancestor .... 65 

Gyin-Jgud, a village in Mkhar-mah .... 235 

Gyin-yal (or Gyid-yal), the river of Gilgit . 177 

Gylfo, (rgyal-po) “ king ”.184 

Gyu-mkhar, a village in Zahs-dkar .... 158 

[GJyuh-drun, the svastika, a name of the Bon-religion 79 
Gyun-drun, or Gyu-ru, Lamayuru, a village and 
lamasery ..... 148, 251, 253, 260 

Gyur-ldod (or -ldoh), a district . . . . 77 

Gyu-ru. See Gyun-druh. 

G2al-ras-gsal, Avalokita.83 

Gzer-mig , a Bon-po book . . . 70, 79, 279,281 

Gzims-c[h]uh, or Gzim-chuh, a palace atLoh 123,142,280 
G£on-nu-dpal, an author, probably Ge-sar . . 72 

G&u-brtan, Dhanvadurya (?), a king of Kapilavastu 74 

Gzugs-can-shin-po, Bimbisara .... 74 

Gzun-sa, the Lha-sa government .... 243 

Gzuns-hbuin-chen-po , “the Great 100,000 Dharaijls,” a 
book ......... 99 

Gzun-tshoh-pa, the Lha-sa government traders 116, 137 


Ha-bib-mkhan, a chief of Cig-tan . . . .174 

Ha-da-khan. See Ha-fc[h]am-kham. 

Hafza, a wife of Muhammad, worshipped by the 
Keluncheh (as Tara ?), ..... 185 

Haidar Khan, eighteenth chief of Si-dkar . . .192 

Haidar-Malik, a Kashmir Maulavl . . . .277 

Haidar Shah. See Sultan Haidar Shah. 

Haider Karar. See Sultan Haider Karar. 

Haji. See Ha-zi-jo. 

Hakim (Urdu hakim), title of a governor of a 
district ...... 143, 146, 280 

Ha-le-Mon, a tribe of * dwarfs of the frontier ’ . .66 

Han-dran-mir, a Bard colony.272 

Ha-ni-pha-mkhan, a chief of Cig-tan . . .174 

Hanle. See Wam-le. 

Ha-nu, a village in Pu-rig . . 232, 239, 253, 270 

Hah-rtse-mo, a rock at Sa-bu . . . . . 98 

Har, name of a month ...... 145 

Hari-can[d], a Dogra Dewan . . .136-7, 254, 269 

Hari Chan[d], a chief of Ko-loh . . 201-2, 205, 210 

Haripal Marchak, twelfth chief of Si-dlcar . .192 

Harl-Ram, a chief of Gun-ran . . .201-2, 209 

Ha-ri-[ya], a chief of Ti-nan . . 213-14, 216 

Ha-sad-mkhan. See ’A-sad-mkhan. 

Hasan Khan, nineteenth chief of Si-dkar . . .192 

Ha-san-mahadheba, a teacher from China . . 83 

Qasan-Shah, a Kashmir Maulavi . . . .277 

,, „ History of Kashmir . . . .277 

Hastings, James, Dictionary of Religion and Ethics 79, 84 
Ha-t[h]am-khan, or Ha-tim-khan, He-tan-khan, Ha- 
da-khan, called Bha-bha, a chief of Kha-pu-lu 114,189-90, 

231, 235, 281 
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PAGE 


. 

259 

heretic 

. . 

91 

Tibetan 

• 

93 


169 

. , 

273 

. . 

6$ 

. 

160 

. 

65 

• 

65 

rice, a 

, , 

67 


Ha-tim-khan. See Ha-t[h]am-khan. 

Ha-yar, a place in Lahul .... 214, 218 

Ha-yon-ma-sron, BevI, a Bard deity . . .272 

Ha -za, a people.71, 279 

Ha-zi-fjo], the chief Haji from Kashmir . . 158-9, 161 

Hazru Vazir, a Dogra officer . 

5bal-Ukhor-zes-legs-pa, or llbans-hkhor, i 
Brahman ...... 

Hbal-ma-zug-btsan, or Dpal-ma-zug-gar, a 
general ...... 

Ubans-ljkhor. See 5bal-bkhor-4es-legs-pa. 

Hbar-lde, a king of Gu-ge 
Hbhag-dar-skyabs, a famous Khri-dpon . 

Hbog-hchol, a country, probably Tibet 
| H]bo-yig, a register of lands at Phug-thal 
5bran-mi-skyin-pa, a Tibetan ancestor . 

Sbrah-rje-yam-dad, a Tibetan ancestor . 

Bbras-dpuns. See Hbras-spuns. 

Hbras-sa-luhi-tshal, the garden of Sa-lu 
paradise . . . . . 

Sbras-spunpus(-dhs), a lamasery . . . 107-8 

Hbre. See Bre. 

gbri-khuh(-guh), a lamasery ..... 103 

Hbrog-mo, a chief-gardener of Ladakh . . .143 

Hbrog-pa, the Bards, in particular those of Mdab . 273 

5brog-sde, a steppe-district in Tibet . . .116 

Hbrom, a district in Tibet ..... 85 

gbron-rje-legs, one of the six Sahi-legs kings . . 80 

Sbron-rtse-rins, a famous sword . . . .101 

Hbroh-snan-lde-ru, a king of Tibet .... 82 

Hbro-za-bkhor-skyoh, a queen of Tibet 93, 276 

gbrug-bde-legs (Drug-de-leg), a prince of Bar-hbog 218, 220 
HbrU’bdus, a historical work ..... 67 

gbrug-bstan-idzin, probably identical with prince 
Bstan-hdzin-rnam-rgyal, who became a Hbrug-pa 
lama and Regent of Zahs-dkar and Spyi-ti . .162 

Hbrug-grags, a minister of Rgya .... 226 

Bbrug-pa, an order of lamas 107, 115, 123, 124, 227, 243, 

280 

Hbrug-Ra-lun, Ba-lur'i of the Hbrug-pa order, a 


lamasery . 
gbrug-mam-rgyal, a prince of Bar-hbog 
Hbrug-rnam-rgyal, a minister of Ladakh 
Hbru-sal, or Bru-sad, or Sbru-^al, Gilgit 


Hbum , a book, a form of the Prajnaparamita 

Hbum-tshan, ear-rings. 

Hchims-phug. See Hchin-bu. 

Hchin-bu (or Hchims-phug), a lamasery . 

gcho-febrah, a clan. 

Sdab-lad-’A-li-khan. See Sultan Daolat Ali Khan, 
Hdab-lad-mkhan. See Sultan Daolut Khan. 

Hdom, a measure ..... 
Sdor-khug. See Rdor-khug-thah. 

Hdu-khan, an assembly hall at Leh . 

Hdul-ba , the Vinaya 
Hdus-pa-rin-po-che, a book 
gdu-sroii-bdu-rje. See Guh-sron-hdu-rje 
Hdu-zi-la, or Kha-chehi-la, the Zoji-pass 
gdzam-bu-briksa, Jambu-vpk$a, the Bodhi-tree 
Hdzam-bu-glin, Jambu-dvlpa, the earth, or India 


. 108 
218 n., 220 
. 114 

87, 90,' 156, 
173, 232-3 
92, 97, 279 
85, 111 


87 

244 


85 

. 113 

88, 169 
79 

. 250 

66 

64, 74, 
76, 90 
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gdzin-dar-rmal I and n, kings of Gu-ge . . 169 

gdzom-grags-lde, an ancestor of the kings of Dpal¬ 
lidum ........ 164-5 

gdzom-pa, a queen of Zahs-dkar .... 157 

gdzum-lan, probably Jumla in Nepal . . . 105 

Hem-bab[s], or Bras, a village and district 113, 145, 180, 

252, 273 

He-mi[s], a village and lamasery . 109, 113, 121-2, 124, 

126,133, 135,141,143-4, 227, 281 
He-na-sku, a village, seat of kings . . 113, 121, 276 

Hera-Nand (Hira Nand), a Dewdn . . . .145 

He-tan-khan. See Ha-tham-kkan. 

Hettasch, G.. a Moravian missionary 
Heyde, A. W., 

„ ,, Tables of Bunan verbs 

5g0g, a gold-mine 
HgOS (or Bgos), a district of Tibet . 
ggre-gri-mos, a village (in Lahul ?) 

5gro-ba-bzan-mo, Jagad-bhadra, a liarl. 1 
ggro-mgon, a king of Ladakh 
ggron-snan-lde-ru. See gbron-snan-lde-ru. 

[g]gyur-med, a son or brother of Dnos 
hdzin ..... 

Hil Ghazi. See Sultan Hil Ghazi. 

Hindu, the Hindus. 

Hi-ra-can-da, a chief of Ti-nan 
Hira Nand. See Hera-Nand. 
gjab-lus, “ rainbow body ” 

Hjam-bu. See Jam-bu. 

Hjam-dbyan-pa, a chief of ’U-pa-rag 
Hjam-dbyans, Manjughosa, his image 99, 119 (hymns), 169 
gjam-dbyahs-rnam-rgyal, a king of Ladakh . 103, 106, 

109, 187 

Hjam-dpal, Maiiju-srl ..... 86, 122 

Hjam-sdud-bzari-gsum , probably a contracted title of 
three books ....... 

Sjig-rten-brtan-biag, the preserver of the universe 
(Maitreya 

gjig-rten-dbah-phyug, a queen of Ladakh 
Hjigs-med-[chos-kyi-seh-ge-mi-hgyur-kun-dgab]-rnam- 
rgyal, the last king of Ladakh . 130-1, 146, 266, 
gjigs-med-phun-tshogs. See Tsimma Panchik. 
gjigs-med-rnam-rgyal, a prince of Ladakh 
Hjigs-rtcn-gdags-pa, Loka-prajnapti, a book 
gkhar-’o-ldon(-ldod), a royal domain 
gkhor-ba-fejig, Krakucchanda, a former Buddha 
Hkhor-lo-sna-bdun , the Seven Cycles , a book 
gkhor-re, a king of Gu-ge 
gies, cattle pen . . 

Hoangho. See Rgyal-pofci-chu, or Rma-chu-skyad. 

Sod, Hod-chen’s helpmate ..... 

god-chen, the first inhabitant of the northern 
continent ........ 

god-[b]den, or Hod-ldan (Ud-DIn ?), probably one of 
the Khri-Sultans ...... 

god-gsal, a god. 

god-gsal, an ancestor of the Ti-nan chiefs 
Hodgson, B. H., Plates of Bonpo Deities . 
god-ldan. See god-den. 

god-lde, a king of Gu-ge ..... 
god-mdzes, Roea, a son of Man-bkur 
god-sruh, Kasyapa, a former Buddha 
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99 

107 

269 


123 

72 

105 

70 

69 

168-9 

99 

64 

64 

273 
. 64 

. 213 

. 80 

. 169 

69, 72 

70, 86 
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92, 168 
. 255 

. 159 

. 177 

. 174 


god-sruh[s], a king of Tibet . 
gol-chags-pa, a house and family at Lte-ba 
go-ma-lun, the milk-valley, in Zaiis-dkar. 

Hor-jo-khan, a chief of Sod 
Hor-jo-mkhan, a chief of Cig-tan 
Hor-khah-gsar, a petty state in Khams ; a palace of 
its chiefs at Lha-sa ...... 122-3 

Hor-[yul], Turkestan, the Mughals . 83, 85, 87, 90, 103, 

105, 110, 114, 116, 159, 273 
Hosten, H., Jesuit Missionaries in Northern India . 112 

Howell, G. C. L., a British Joint Commissioner . 195, 275 

gphags-paUi-yul, Aryavarta, India . . . .71 


. 108 
. 74 

the father of the 

. * . . 73 

91, 169 
. 158 

146, 255 
. 77 


50, 53, 


gphags-pa Rab-bbyor, Subhuti 
gphags-rgyal, Ujjayini, a kingdom 
gphags-skyes-po, Virudhaka, a king 
Sakyas 

gphrul-snan, a lamasery 
gtshogs-bzah, a lama (?) 

Hu-kum -- Urdu huhm . 
gum-bu-bla-sgah, a palace 

gum-bu-rdzans-mkhar, a palace . . . .81 

Hundar. See Snon-dar. 

Hunze-Nagar, or Hunza-Nagar, a principality 180, 185, 

192 

gu-san-rdo, or ’U-sa-rdo, a town .... 89 

Husara. See A-stor. 

Hu -sen, a peasant from Pas-kyum .... 253 

Hu-sen, the father of Sa-lam . . . . .180 

Hu-sen Khan, twenty-fourth chief of Si-dkar . . 192 

Husen Khan, tenth chief of Rori-mdo . . . 194 

,, „ sixty-first chief of Kha-pa lu . . 189 

Hu-sen-mkhan, a chief of Cig-tan .... 174 

Hutchison, John, Chamba State Gazetteer . . 262, 269 

| Huth, Georg, Hor-chos-hbyun . . . . 98, 101 

gu-ti-Ram, or Mo-ti-Ram, a prince of Guh-rari 201-2, 

209-10, 223 


243 


242 


Ibrahim I and II, See Sultan Ibrahim I and II. 
’Ib-ra-him-mkhan, a Nawab of Kashmir . 

’I-ehar. See Gyi-char. 

T-gu. See Dbyi-gu. 

’I-gu-khri-khan, the castle of Dbyi-gu 
Ik$vaku. See Bu-ram-sin-pa. 

’I-lai, Nicolas Elias, British Joint Commissioner . 146 

Imam Kuli Khan, twentieth chief of §i-dkar . .192 

’In-da-bho-ti-rnam-rgyal, a prince of Ladakh, ruler of 
Gu-ge ....... .113-4 

In-da-ni-Ia = indra-nlla y sapphire .... 139 

India. See [M]thab-yul, or Rgya-gar. 

India, the Indian god, in Tibetan Brgya-sbyin, or 
Mthu-stobs-dban-po ..... 63, 68-9 

Indus, a river . . . . 185, 191, 194, 242, 

264-6, 267, 270, 275 

Ishak. See Sultan Ishak. 

Iskardo. See Skar-rdo. 

’I-so-legS, one of the six Sahi-logs kings ... 80 


Ja-du = Urdu jddu 

Jafar Ali Khan, a prince of Parkuda 


255 

191 
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Jagadbhadra. See ggro-ba-bzah-mo. 

Ja-gir =» Urdu jdgir . . . 117, 130, 144, 146 

Jagliwaf, a hamlet near Tandi (ThadI) in Lahul . « 202 

Jai Chand. See Rje-can[d]. 

Jalandhar, a town in the Pan jab .... 204 

Jala Sing Gopi, an officer under Mihan Sing, Sikh 

governor of Kashmir.261 

Jama masjid, in Kashmir.181 

Jam-bu, or Hjara-bu, .Jam-mu, the capital of the 
Logras .... 128-30, 135, 137, 138-44, 

186, 252-5, 262-7 
Jambu-dvipa. See Hdzam-bu-glih. 

Jambu-vriksa. See Hdzam-bu-brik§a. 

Jam-mu. See Jam-bu. 

Janguri. See San-ku. 

Jan-gyir-beg, a chief of Sod.177 

Jasehke, Heinrich August, Tib elan- English Dictionary 

1, 2, 105, 108 

Jasku. See Zans-dkar. 

Jau, a certain coin . . . 118, 128 147, 250 

Jaya. See Rgyal-byed. 

Jenghis Khan, the Mongol emperor ... 97 

Jina. See Bcom-ldan-bdas, Thub-pa. 

Jigmet Namgyal. See Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal . . 269 

Jinamitra. See Dzinamitra. 

Jit Singh, a raja of Ku]u . . . - . . 203 

JIvantl. See Rani Jivanti. 

Jnana-kumara. See Dznana-kumara. 

Jo-[bo], lord, chief, a Tibetan title of princes 173, 177, 

190-1, etc. 

Jo-bo, the Lord, designation of the ancient statues in 
Lha-sa 107 

Jo-dpal. See Lha-chen Jo-dpal. 

Jo-Dpal-hbyor, a chief of Na ko .... 276 

Johar Fani. #>oe Sultan Johar Fani. 

Johnson, Mr. See Jon-sen. 

Jo-jo-Bsam-brtan, a wife of the chief of Na-ko . . 276 

Jo-ldor. See Lha-chen Jo-ldor. 

Jo-mal, a governor of Hem-babs . 180, 182, 184, 185 

Jo-mo-Spyan-gcig-ma, a treasure-keeper of Zahs-dkar 156 
Jon-sen, Mr. Johnson, a Wazir of Ladakh 140-1, 145, 146 -7 
Jo-Rnam-rgyal, a chief of Bar-hbog. . . . 220 

Joseph Tshe-brtan, a schoolmaster and evangelist 148, 163, 

227, 228, 236 

Jughfc, a dynasty in Kashmir.277 

Juned Shah. See Sultan Juned Shah. 


Ka-brus-phan-chod. See Ka-$us. 

Ka-chu-pan-chub, or Ka-chu-ban-cliuh, a vihara . 85 

Kadambaka. See Kadamsuka. 

Kadamsuka, a flower. 07 

Kahlon. See Bkafc-blon ... 258 sqq., 264 

Kailasa. See Gans-ri, Ti-se. 

Kalamanyas, people of Mkhar-maii . ... 98 

Ka-lan-rmal, a king of Gu-ge .... 109 

Kali, a river in Kumaon ..... 268 

Kalpa-vrik?a. See Dpag-bsam-sin. 

Kalyapa. See Dge-ba. 

Kama 1 la]-sHa, a teacher. . 87, 89 

Ka-mis-nar — Eng. commissioner . 58, 146 
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Kam-rag, * cambric ’ 

46, 146 

Kanakavarpa. See Gser-mdog-can. 


Kanakamuni. See Gser-thub. 


Kangra, a district in the Panjab 

204-5 

Ka-ni-ka, a lamasery in Zans-dkar . 

. 156 

Kan-ji, a village in Ladakh 

166, 273 

Ka-nun (Urdu qanun), Ranbir-Sin’s 

law-book for 


139, 141 


. 143 

56, 146 

201, 209 i! 


141, 143-4, 


Ladakh 

Kapila. See Gser-skya. 

Kapila-vastu. See Gron-khyer-gser-skya. 

Kaphurthala, a native state in the Pan jab 
Kap-tan — Eng. captain 
Kapurthala. See Kaphurthala. 

Kararn Chan i d], a chief of Ko-loh . 

Kdranda-vyului. See Za-ma-tog. 

Kar-bzo. See Dkar-zu. 

Kardam Khar, a place in Gu-ge 
Kar-dar =» kdrdar , a Persian official title 
Karim-Baksh, a vice-commissioner at Leh 
Kar-lan, a place in Zahs-dkar .... 
Karma-Pataka. See Las-brgya-pa. 

Karnali (or Gogra), a tributary of the Ganges . 

Karpika. See Rna-ba-can. 

Ka-ra. See Dgar-ba. 

Ka-rog, a famous smith ...... 

Ka-ru-tog, a king of Zahs-dkar .... 

Kar-zu, a place ....... 

Kas-dkar, Kashgar, in Turkistan .... 

Kashgar. See Kas-dkar and Kha-dkar. 

Ka-skra-bar. See Kasj;awar. 

Kashmir. See under Kha-che, Kha-chul, Ka-sir. 
Kashtwar. See Kas{;awar. 

Ka-sir. See Kha-che, Kha-chul. 

Kastawar, or Kastrawar, a hill-state, now a province 
of the Kashmir State. Also spelt Ka-skra-bar, or 
Kashtwar .... 120, 128, 138, 157, 257-8 

Ka-$us, a district north of Ladakh .... 96 

Kasyapa. See Hod-srun. 

Katakchund, or Khartaksha(-sho). See Mkhar-mah. 
Kausambl. See Bad-pa-la. 

Ke-li, Dr. Cayley, British Joint Commissioner . . 146 

Keluncheh (probably Bkah-blon-ehe), a Muhammadan 
sect in Baltistan....... 185 

Keris, or Kye-ris, in full Skye-ris, a town in Baltistan 

185, 101, 232, 235, 240, 271, 281 
Kha-bar = Urdu khabar ..... 255 

Kha-ba-SO, or Khab-so, Tibetan officials ... 77 

Kha-brag-dar-phu, a castle.85 

Kha-bu-Iu(-lo). See Kha-pu-lu. 

Kha-che, or Kha-c[hjul, Kashmir, Kasir . 65, 82-3, 86, 89, 

108, 115-17, 121-2, 124, 
138-45, 156-8, 169, 177, 
180, 184-5, 243, 250-5, 
261, 269, 273, 277 


267 

178 

146 

157 

267 


281 

162 

124 

87 


138 


Kha-chehi-la. See gdu-zi-la. 
Kha-chehi-la-rtsa, foot of the Kashmir pass 
Kha-che-masjid, a Kashmir mosque 
Kha-c[h]ul. See Kha-che, 

Kha-dban, ' personal authority ’ ? . 

Kha-dkar, or Khab-gar, Kashgar in Chitral 
Kha-hphu-loo. See Kha-pu-lu. 

Khal, a measure ..... 


94 

146 

190 

105 

254 
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Kha-la-rtse(-tse), palace and village on the Indus 

96, 136, 223, 226, 245, 250-1, 274 
Khal-rje, a legendary ancestor .... 65 

Kham-pa, a Tibetan tribe (Khams ?) . . 156, 160-1 

Khaim, Eastern Tibet.121, 169 

Khan, seventh chief of Si-dkar . . . .192 

Khangah, a mosque. .277 

Khan-gsar-[rtse], the castle of Ko-lon . . 210 n., 250 

Khan-ka, a place in Baltistan (near Keris ?) . 240 

Khah-ltag, a house at Dpe-thub .... 227 

Kha-po-lo. See Kha-pu-lu. 

Kha-pu-lu, or Kka-hphu-loo, Kha-bu-lu, Kha-pul, 
Kha-bu-lo, Kha-po-lo, Khopalu, a town and chief¬ 
tainship in Baltistan . .113, 135, 185, 189-90, 231, 

234, 238-40, 243, 264 

Khar-gsal (Triiula), a god ..... 64 

Khar-ji — Urdu Jcharch ...... 255 

Khar-mar, a castle.93 

Kha[r]-nag, a valley r. 109 

Khartakshe, Gar-dag~sa, Katakchund, Skar-stag-sa. 

See Mkhar-man. 

Kha-rul, a village, perhaps in Pu-rig . . . 232 

Khatakchau = Mkhar-man.264 

Kha-tun » Urdu khdtun . 106, 119, 120-3, 126, 146 

Kha-tun-ban (Urdu Khatamband), a palace at Leh 126-7,280 

123 
146 
66 
65 
257 
239 
192 


Kha-tun-tshe-rih, a queen of Ladakh 
Kha-ya — Urdu khiydl ..... 52, 

Kha-zag (?) . . . . . 

Khob-mthab-bkhob, barbarians, perhaps the Tibetans 
Khojah-Bhunjah, a Dogra officer, a Wazir 
Khom-bu, a village in Baltistan .... 
Khomulgo-tham, fifth chief of i§i-dkar 
Khopalu. See Kha-pu-lu. 

Kho-tan. See Li. 

Khrab-chuxi-dkab-ru, a famous coat-of-mail 

Khra»*bbrug, a lamasery. 

Khra-khra-khan, an ancestor of the chiefs of Sod 
Khra-leb, a smith (?) (hgar =■ ragar) 

Khra-mo, a legendary ancestor .... 
Khra-rig, a chieftain in Zahs-dkar .... 

Khri-bdun-yul, a district. 

Khri-bdun-yul-byin, a hero. 

Khri-Bkra-£is-grags-pa-lde, a king of Rtsa-brah 


. 101 
. 108 
. 177 

. 158 

. 65 

. 160 
. 85 

. 85 

171, 281 
Western 

93, 168 
. 82 
. 81 
83, 213 
164-5 


Khri-Bkra-sis-rtsegs-[pa]-dpal, a prince oE 
Tibet ...... 

Khri-Brtsegs-bbum-gdugs, a castle . 

Khri-btsan, a king of Tibet 
Khri-btsun, a queen of Tibet . 

Khri-Dpal-lde, a king of Bzan-la 
Khri-dpon, probably a synonym of Khri-rgyal, the 
chief of G,4am and Pu-rig , . , . .273 

Khri-gtsug-lde. See Lha-chen Khri-gfcsug-lde. 

Khri-hod, a king of Kha-la-rtse .... 274 

Khri-Lde-btsug-brtan-mes-’ag-tshoms, a king of Tibet 85 
Khri-Nam-dpal-lde, a prince of Zahs-dkar. . .157 

Khri-rgyal, identical with Khri-Sultan . . . 273 

Khri-rtse, a vihiira in Glih-bcu .... 85 

Khri-rtse-[mkhar], the palace of Khri-rtse . 121—3 

Khri-Snan-bzun-btsan, a king of Tibet . .81 

Khri-Sron-lde-btsan, a king of Tibet 86 

Khri-Sul-tan-[khan], the chief of Dkar-rtse 113, 177* J 80, 

258-9, 273- 4 
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81 

83,213 
65 


Khri-Thog-rje-thog-btsan, a king of Tibet 
Khro-gner-ma, or Khrom-ner, Bhjikuti, a goddess 
Khrom-ge-sar-bdan-ma, probably Ladakh 
Khrom-kh[r]a, a title of Tibetan governors 
Khrom-her. See Khro-gner-ma. 

Khul-yan, a place. 

Khun-mo-uag-pa, or Kbyuh-dpal-Jdan-grub, a Tibetan 
general . . . . . 

Khu-nu, Kunawar ..... 

Khu-stegs, a Tibetan family .... 

Khu-tshur, or Gu-sur, a Dard village in Baltistan 

Khyab-bjug, Visnu. 

Khyi-rug, a lama in Zahs-dkar 
Khyi-sah, a clan at Ston-sde .... 
Kliyuh-dpal-ldan-grub. See Khuh-mo-hag-pa. 

Khyun-po, a Tibetan governor 
Ki. SeeSkyid. 

Ki-la, or Kyi-la (Urdu qila), a fort at Leh . 130, 133, 

135-7, 184 sqq., 252, 255 

Killah (Qila), a fort at Skar-rdo 
Kim-khab — Urdu himJchvab 
Kinnaras. See Mi-ham-ci. 

Ki-no, a village near Dras 
Kirpa-Ram, a Dewan .... 

Klu-goh, or Klu-koh, a hero . 

Klu-bhum-dkar-po , a Bon-po book 
Klu-bhum-hdus-pahi-siiiit-pOt a Bon-po book 


123, 131. 137, 


77 

158 

93 
125 
77 
96, 271 
234 

159 
156 

77 


184, 185 
143, 146 


180 
140 
85 

79 

80 

95, 98, 251 


Klu-bkhyil, or Li-kvir, a lamasery 

Klu-koh. See Klu-goh. 

Kluh[s]-gyog-ma, a valley near the Pah-koh lake 136 
Klu-rgyal, Nagaraja, name of the descendants of 
Tho-tho-ri-loh-btsan ...... 80 

Kokan[d], the residence of Wall Khan of Turkistan 204 
Ko-khri — Urdu kofhi . . . . .219, 255 

Kolang, a village in Bangal. See also Ko-lon . 202-3 

Koli Khan, twenty-sixth chief of l§i-dkar . . . 192 

Ko-loh, or Kolang, a chieftainship in Lahul 195 sqq., 201-4, 

207, 209-10, 218, 223, 250 
Kon-jo, a queen of Tibet . . . . 83, 213 

Koh-sol = Eng. council .... 140, 146 

Koppen, C. F„ Die Religion des Buddha . . .117 

Korosi, Csoma, a Hungarian traveller . . 1,152 

Ko§a. See Mdzod. 

Ko-sa-la, a kingdom.71, 76 

Kot-gurh, a village on the Sutlej .... 266 

Kofhi (Urdu) . 207, 209, 219, 220 

Kra-krag-dar-chen, a place in Turkesta n . . .85 

Kra-kra-mkhar, a castle at Kug-4o . . . .174 

Krakucchanda. See gkhor-ba-bJig. 

Kram-bis, a village in Pu-rig . . , . .251 

Kri-kri, a mythological king . . . .70 

Kri?pavarpa. See Mdog-nag. 

Kro-kro-mkhar, a castle at Kug-so . . . .174 

Kshattriya. See Rje-rigs. 

Kublai Khan, the Mongol emperor . . 97 

Ku-ge. See Gu-ge. 

Kug-&0, a castle of the Cig-tan chiefs . . .173-5 

Kuli Khan, twenty-first chief of Si-dkar . .192 

Kulu, or Nun-ti, or Ku-zu 202, 205, 214. 218, 220, 221-3 
Kumaon, an Indian district, south of Gu-ge ,267-8 

Ku-mar, a Dard village in Baltistan . 271 

Ku-ma-ra, an Indian teacher.83 
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Ku-mi, a village in Zans-dkar .... 156 

Ku-mi-dan (Eng. commandant ), a military title among 

the Dogras.135, etc.' 146 

Kunawar, or Khu-nu, a province of the Bashahr State 276 
Kun-gzigs-chos-kyi-snan-ba, a famous Hbrug«pa lama 123-4 
Kun-hdzom, a queen of Ladakh . . . 120, 122 

Kun-tu-bzan-po, Samantabhadra . . .81 

Kuram Ali Khan, tenth chief of Ke-ris . . .191 

Ku-res, a village in Baltistan, perhaps a mistake for 
Ku-ro. 

Kurkor. See Sultan Kurkor. 

Ku-ro, a castle in Baltistan ..... 240 

Ku-ro-wa-li, the district of the villages Ku-ro and Wali 240 

Ku-nu. See Kunawar. 

Ku -zu, Bunan for Kuju . . . . . 222 

Kyar-kyar, a village or district in Tibet . . .110 

Kye-[g]lah-[mkhar], a village in Lahul 216,218, 219,222-3 

Kye-ris. See Keris. 

Kyi-bar, a village in Spyi-ti.275 

Kyi-gu, or Kyihu, a gorge . . . . .124 

Kyi-gu-mani-rih-mo, a mani wail at Leh . . .124 

Kyi-la. See Ki-la. 

Kyor, a village in Lahul . .222-3 


Lad[d]akh, See La-dvags. 

La-dvags (Lad[d]akh), Mah-yul, Mar-yul, The central 
parts of the Western Tibetan kingdom 106-10, 113-26, 

127-37, 138-45, 164, 180, 
185, 191, 193, 203-4, 222, 
224, 226, 233-4, 238-40, 
243, 250-6, 257-69, 273-5 
La-dvags-stod, Upper Ladakh 93, 96, 109, 121, 135, 226-7, 


La-gan. See Rakas-Tal. 

Lag-chen, a Sbalti king ...... 

La-hdar, a village on the frontier between Zans-dkar 


240 


281 


and Ladakh ...... 

. 250 

Lahul. See also Dkar-iva .... 
Lake. See Lek. 

195-224 

Lakpat Rai, a Dogra officer . 

262, 269 

Lai Chand, a prince of K 0 -I 011 .... 
LCtlita-vistara. See Rgya-cher-rol-pa. 

201, 210 

La-lun-bsil-mo, or Lha-luh-tshil-mo, a valley . 

Lamayuru. See Gyun-drun. 

128, 232 

Lam-bar = Engl, number .... 

. 207 

La-nag, a lake ...... 

. 280 

Lah-dkar-rtse, or Lan-mkhar-rtse, Lah-gar-rtse (D.B. 


Langkarchu), a village near Dkar-rtse 128, 251, 258-9 

Landon, P., Lhasa .' .107 

Langkarchu, Lan-gar-rtse. See Lah-dkar-rtse. 
Lan-kar-gPcgs-pa, the Laiikdvatdra , a book . . 99 

Lan-mkhar-rtse. See Lah-dkar-rtse. 

Lasa. See Lha-sa. 

Las-brgya-pa , the Karma-Pataka , a book ... 85 

Lasu-mandru, a merchant from Kastrawar . .128 

Laufer, Berthold, fiber ein tibetisches Geschichtswerk 

dcr Bonpo . . .78, 80, 88 

„ „ KluMum-hdus-pahi-shin-po . . 80 

„ ,, Ein SuhngedicM der Bonpo . . 80 

„ „ Roman einer tibetischen Konigin . 88 
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Lcags-mkhar, a castle in Gun-de (Gu-ge) . 206, 213, 281 

Lcags-pho-ri, a hill at Lha-sa ..... 83 

Lce-bde, or Lce-hbre, or Lcem-hbre, Lcem-hgre, a 
village on the Indus . 109, 112 , 135-6, 141, 254, 261 

Lce-hbre. See Lce-bde. 

Lcem-hbre, Lcem-kgre. See Lce-bde. 

Lcug-dra, a village in Lahul . . . . .218 

Lde, a dynastic name ..... 165-6, 270 
Lde-btsun-mgon. See Lde-gtsug-mgon. 

Lde-chen, a title. .182 

[Lde]-dpal-hkhor-btsan, a king of Ladakh 92, 168 

[Lde-]gtsug-mgon, or Bde-gtsug-mgon, or Lde-btsun- 
mgon, first king of Zans-dkar . . 94 , 164, 168 

Lde-lam, one of the eight Sabi -lde kings . . .80 

Lde-mchog-dkar-po, a district, probably identical 
with Bde-mchog. . . .94 

Lde-phrug-gnam-gzun-bfcsan, one of the eight Sahi-lde 

kings . 80 

Lde-rgyal-po-btsan, one of the eight Sahi-lde kings . 80 

Lde-snol-po, one of the eight Sahi-lde kings . 80 

Ldoh-me-nag, a tribe of ‘ Inner Dwarfs * . .66 

Ldoh-po-che-[yohs-tu ?], a caste of ministers . . 65 

Ldoh-ru-chen, a name of eighteen clans . . .65 

Ldo-ro, a chief of Sod . . . . . .177 

Ldum-ra, identical with Nub-ra, a province of 
Ladakh . . . .113, 126, 128, 130, 135, 

139, 147, 232, 236, 238-40, 
250-1, 254, 274 

Le. See Slel. 

Lc-bdun (Las-bdun ?), a book . . . . .119 

Leg-man-Das. See Lekhman-Das. 

Legs-par-rab[s]-bsad, Suprabuddha, Maya’s father . 74 

Legs-Sgra, a messenger from Co-ro ... 86 

Legs-skyon, Suraksita (= Sujata ?) . . . .70 

Leh (Le). See Sle[l], Gle[s].’ 

Lek, Colonel Lake, British Joint Commissioner . . 204 

Lekhman-Das (Leg-man-Das), a Nawab of Kashmir 143-5 

Leo, second chief of Keris.. 

Lha-bdag Tshe-rin-stobs-rgyas, or Lhags-tshe-rin-stobs- 
rgyas, or Bslab-bdag, etc., Ladakhi quartermaster 135-7 ' 
Lha-bran, a place in Lahul f . . . .218 

Lha-btsan-rdo-r je, the deity of the Mkhar-rdzon pass . 145 

Lhab-tse, a place in Zans-dkar . . . .158 

Lha-chen, Mahadeva, a title of many Tibetan kings 

94, 182, etc. 

Lha-chen Bde-legs-rnam-rgyal, a king of Ladakh . 115, 

117, 243, 268 

Lha-chen Bde-skyoh-rnam-rgyal, a king of Ladakh 119-20, 

229, 274 

Lha-chen Bha-gan, a king of Ladakh . . .102 

Lha-chen Bha-ra, a king of Ladakh . . .102 

Lha-chen Byan-chub-sems-dpab, a king of Ladakh . 95 

Lha-chen Dge-bhe, a king of Ladakh ... 97 

Lha-chen Dnos-grub, a king of Ladakh ... 98 

Lha-chen Dpal-gyi-mgon, or Dpal-[Ide-rig-pa-]mgon, 
a king of Western Tibet . . . 94-5,° 164, 168 

Lha-chen Grags-hbum-lde, a king of Ladakh . 99 , 102 

Lha-chen Grags-pa-febum, a king of Ladakh 99 , 102 ,' 275 
Lha-chen Grags-pa-lde, a king of Ladakh . . 95 

Lha-chen Jo-dpal, a king of Ladakh . . .97 

Lha-chen Jo-ldor, a king of Ladakh ... 97 

Lha-chen Khri-gtsug-lde, a king of Ladakh . . 99 
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Lha-chen Lha-dban-rnam-rgyal, a king of Ladakh 102 
Lha-chen Mi-hgyur Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal, a king of 
Ladakh ....... 123-4 

Lha-chen Nag-lug, a king of Ladakh . 96,274 

Lha-chen Ni-ma-raam-rgyal, a king of Ladakh 118-20,226, 

242, 252, 275 

Lha-chen Rgyal-bu-rin-chen, a lung of Ladakh 
(Kashmir ?) . . . .98,277-8 

Lha-chen Rgyal-po, a king of Ladakh . . .95 

Lha-chen Ses-rab, a king of Ladakh.... 98 

Lha-chen Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal, a king of Ladakh 103,105, 

109, 195, 214, 220 

Lha-chen ’Ufcpala, a king of Ladakh . . 96, 195 

Lha-dban-rnam-rgyal. See Lha-chen Lha-dbah-rnam- 
rgyal. 

Lhags-tshe-rih-stobs-rgyas. See Lha-bdag Tshe-rih- 
stobs-rgyas. 

Lha-gyu-dkar-po, a famous turquoise . . .101 

Lha-gyu-ljod-ldan, a famous turquoise . . . 101 

Lha-hbrog, a Bard colony near Mdah . .272 

Lhalji-luh-pa, a valley in Zans-dkar . . .158 

Lha-Hod-gsal. See Hod-gsal. 

Lha-khah-gsum-rtsegs, a temple at Leh ... 99 

Lha-khrab-dkar-po, a famous coat-of-mail . . 101 

Lha-hle, a king of Gu-ge.• 169 

Lha-lun, a valley or district .... 83,91,92 
Lha-lun-tshil-mo. See La-lun-bsil-mo. 

Lha-mi-gron-bdun, the seven towns of the divine men 66 
Lha-mo-can, a castle at Hem-babs . . . .180 

Lha-rgyal, a king of Ladakh . . . . .79 

Lha-rgya-ri, a district . . . • • 

Lha-ri. See Yer-pahi-Lha-ri. 

Lha-ri-chu, a river on the frontier of Spyi-ti . . 116 

Lha-ri-gyed-mtho, a mountain in Tibet . . .77 

Lha-rje, a prince of Tibet ..... 89 

Lha-rtse, a house at Mu-ne . . • • .159 

Lhas. See gles. 

Lha-sa (Urdu Lasa), the capital of Tibet 83, 91, 103, 105, 

108, 115-18, 122, 169, 204, 
250, 267-9 

Lha-sa, a clan in Zahs-dkar ..... 156 

Lha-sbyin, Devadatta, a hero . . . . .74 

Lha-ses, Divaukasa (?),a Yaksha .... 69 

Lha-tho-tho-ri-snen-bsal, a king of Tibet . . .81 

Lho-bo. See Blo-bo. 

Lho-hbrug, Bhutan . . . . • .115 

Lho-mo-sdan, or Lho-mon-than, Lomanthang in 
Nepal. 

Lhun-grub, a prince of Tibet ..... 89 

Li, a country, Khotan, or Kunawar . . . 89-90 

Li, a town in Kunawar . . . . • .276 

Li-byin, a Brahman ...... 82-3 

Licchavi. See Li-tsa-tsi. 

Lig-tse, a village on the Indus. . . . .136 

Li-kyir. See Klu-hkhyil. 

Lingti. See Lin-ti. 

Lins-sned, a village in Zans-dkar .... 103 

Lin-ti (Lingti), a camping ground in llu-4od . 202, 223 

Li-tsa-tsi, Licchavi, an Indian family ... 64 

Lo-chen, a title of king Hkhor-re of Gu-ge . . 169 

Log-par-dad-sel, one of the prehistoric Buddhas . 70 

Loha-prajnapii. See Hjig-rten-gdags-pa. 
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Lomanthang. See Lho-mo-sdah. 

Longstaff, Dr. T. G., a traveller .... 138 

Lo-phyag, the biennial embassy from La-dvags to 

Lha-sa.116, 137, 250, 254 

Los-lon, probably a nickname of the king of 
Rtsa-bran . • • • • . 110, 112 

Lower Ladakh. See Smad-rnams and [G]sam. 

Ltag-bzan, or Stag-bzah, a hero .... 85 

Lte-ba, or Te-ba, Gte-ya, a village in Ladakh 102, 238, 251, 

255 

Lte-ba-l'Oh, a gorge near Leh . . . .113 

Ltsan-mkhan-Malig, the forefather of the Cig-tan 
chiefs 173-4 

Lus-stobs-gser-thub, a mythological king ... 70 

M 

Ma-ban, the Manasarowar Lake . . . 76, 2u7 

Ma-ca-Sih, a Dogra officer . • .136 

Ma-di-na-Sa, a Dogra officer . . . • 253 

Ma-dros, Anavatapta, a Naga king, name of the 
Manasarowar Lake . . • • • .87 

Ma-gar-sa (Makra?a), the capital of Ku}u • • 213-4 

Magadha, an Indian kingdom . . . • 67, 74 

Ma-ga-ta. See Magadha. 

Mag-mud-mkhan, a chief of [S]kye-ris . . 232 

Mag-na, a Dogra Thanadar . 130, 135, 137, 139, 147 

Mag-ram-beg, probably identical with Sbag-ram-bhig, 
a chief of Sod ...... 177, 232 

Mahajaya. See Rgyal-byed-chen-po. 

Mahamaya. See Sgyu-bphrul-cben-mo. 

Mahapadma. See Padma-chen-po. 

Mahar Chan[d], or Mih[a]r Chand, a chief ox Ko-loh 201-2, 

210 

Mahasammata. See Man-bkur. 

Mafe-di-khan, a chief of Sod . 

3VIa-he = Urdu mahisha .... 

Mahmad Ali Khan, a chief of Kha-pu-lu . 

Mah-mad Sul-tan Khan, a chief of Sod 
Mahmud. See Sultan Mahmud. 

Mahomed Ali, eleventh chief of Parkuda . 

Mahomed Ali Khan, sixth chief of Ron-mdo 
Mahomed Shah. See Mohamed Shah. 

Maitreya. See Byams-pa, Rgyal-ba-Byams-pa, and 
ffiig-rfcen-brtan-bzag. 

Maitreya-dharma-calcra. See Byains-pa-chos-Jcyi-kkhor-lo. 
Ma-ka-ra-phad, or Bada Sahib, William Moorcroft 

146, 182, 227, 242, 269 


. 177 

56, 146 
. 189 

. 177 

. 191 

. 194 


Makhan, eighth chief of §i-dkar 


192 

Makpon-i-Shang-Rong, a place in Baltistan, east of 
Ron-mdo 194 n. 

Makrasa. See Ma-gar-sa. 

Ma-lig, leader of the Kashmir embassy to Ladakh . 250 

Malig Sultan, a chief of Sod.177 

Malik (Baz, Ghazall, etc.). See Sultan Malik (Baz, etc.). 
Ma-li-ya-mkhan, a chief of Cig-tan .... 174 

Mal-ma! “ Urdu malmal . . . .146 

Ma-ma Sul-tan, a Wazlr of Si-dkar, perhaps identical 
with Mohamed Khan of Si-dkar . . . 23S-9 

Ma-ma Za-phar-mkhan. See Zufur Khan. 
Ma-mobi-mun-sgribs, a famous coat of mail . . 101 

Ma-na ^ Urdu man . . - 120, 111, 146 
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Manasarovara Lake. See Ma-ban, Ma-pham, Ma-dros, ^ 

Gans-mtsho.76, 87, 96, 267 

Manasvin. See Zil-chen. 

Mah-bknr, Maha-sammata. See Man-pos-bkur-ba. 

Mapfle. See Man-fedre. 

Man-de-de-man-de-sin, local deities of the Bards 
Man-di. See Za-hor. 

Mandhatr. See Na-la-las-nu. 

Man-dri =» Urdu mandir. .... 

Mandri, the Hindu temple at Jammu 
Mangal, a Ladakhi general 
Man-ga-la-lde, a king of Bzah-Ia 
Mah-gal-Bag, Man-gal*Sin’s garden in Ladakh 
Mangal Ckand, a prince of Ko*lon 
Man-gal-Sin, Basti Ham’s son 
Man-[fe]dre, or Mamie, a district east of Ward wan 
Mani-dgon-pa, the lamasery of Ti-nan 


143, 146 
• 143 

. 268 
164-6 
139, 142 
201 , 210 
139, 144-7 
125,127 
. 218 

Mani-rin-mo, a mani-wall at Leh . .113 

Mapi-wall.113-14,276 

Ma-pi-than.109, 124 

Ma-ni-than-skor.119, 159 

Manji, a village in the Su-ru valley .... 258 

Manju-gho?a. See JJjam-dbyahs. 

Mahju-srI. See Hjam-dpal and Zur-phud-lha-pa. 
Man-ldra-babi, a combination of the local names 
Maude and Ward wan . . . . . .127 

Man-pos-bkur-ba, or Man-bkur, Maha-sammata, the 
first king on earth .... 67-8, 72, 75, 77 
Maii-rgyu, a village in Gsam .... 122-3, 273 
Man Singh, a king of Kulu .... 202-3, 220 
Man-spro, a village on the Indus . 130, 143-4 

Man-sron-man-btsan, a king of Tibet ... 84 

Man-su, a prince of Bar-hbog ..... 220 

Mantar. See Sultan Beg Mantar. 

Man-than, a Maui wall .... 

Man-thro-kliar, a Bard village in Baltistan 
Manu. See Gsed. 

Man-yul, Central Ladakh 
Ma-pham. See Manasarovara Lake. 

Mara. See Bdud. 

Mar-glin, a village in Zahs-dkai 
Marshall, Sir John .... 

Mar-than, a district in Zahs-dkar 
Marut Tanzin. See Dnos-grub-bstan-fcdzin 
Marwan, a village in Baltistan 
Marx, Br. Karl, a Moravian missionary 


translator ..... 
Mar-yul, the Western Tibetan kingdom 


93 


Mar-yum, a mountain-pass 
Mas-jid = Urdu masjid . 
Massy, Col. C. F., Chiefs . . . 
Ma-SU-ra = Urdu mashhur 

Maya. See Sgyu-fcphrul-ma. 
Mchod-rten, ohorten or stupa 


of the Panjab 


Mchog-[gi]-sprul- [sku], spiritual 


114, 121, 124, 126, 160, 
218, 274 

name of Prince 


Tsho-dban-Rab-brtan-mam-rgyal 
Mdafc, a Bard village on the Indus . 

Mdo, sutra, part of the TripipaJca 
Mdog-nag, Krispavarna, a priest 
Mdun-pa, Chandaka, Buddha’s charioteer 


109, 124, 159 
. 271 

113, 119, 168, 238 


157-8 
228, 236 
157-9 
. 261 
. 265 

and 


2-15, 93-137 
-4, 98, 105, 113, 
157, 160 
. 110, 113 

58, 146 
195, 206, 281 
46, 146 


126, 130 
270-3 
. 88 
72 
74 
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Mdzes-can, Carumant .70 

Mdzes-pa, Caru 70, 72 

Mdzes-dgath Carunanda . .70 

Mdzes-ldan, Caruka.70,72 

Mdzod — Kosa. See Mhon-pahi-mdzod. . . 63, 68 

Mdzod-pa, a house at Bpal-hdum .... 159 

Mdzo, a yak and cow hybrid . . . 96, 156 

Mdzo-khyun-rog-po, a herd of Mdzo (?) . 158 

Medicine Buddhas. See Sman-hla. 

Medicine Guru Buddhas, list of their names 92 

Mehndi Ghazali, tenth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 

Mehudi Ibrahim, eleventh chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 

Mehndi Malik Haider Shah, twelfth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Mehndi Mir. See Sultan Mehndi Mir. 

Me-khri-btsan-po, one of the seven Khri kings . 78 

Me-ltsebi-grog-po, a brook in Zans-dkar . 157, 159 

Me-nag, or Mi-fiag, or Mo-nag, a province of Tibet 77, 279 

Men-glih, silk gauze.Ill 

Men-ser, or Smon-tsher, a village . . . .116 

Men-fcse, silk gauze.Ill 

Me-rlog, the Chenab valley in Lahul . . 222-3 

Me-ru, a village in Ladakh ..... 109 

Meru, mount. See Ri-rab. 

Me-sde-ldan, a prehistoric king . . .70 

Mes-^ah, a lake in Blo-bo, probably identical with 
Chu-la-me-hbar ....... 243 

Meta, probably — Urdu Mehtar, a hereditary village 
officer, a title among the Bogras . 139, 146, etc. 

Meta §er-Sih. See Ser-Sih. 

Me-tog-snubs-gnas, a mythological town ... 66 

Mgo-chen-mchod-rten.274 

Mgo-gnan, mythological beings with animal heads 66 

MgO-nag, * black heads,’ the Tibetans, or men in 
general . . . . • .77 

Mgon-dpal-lde, a king of Bzan-la . 164-5 

Mgon-khan, a temple at Leh . . . . .103 

Mgon-po. See Hgog. 

Mgon-po, or Achu Ganpu, ’A-jo-Mgon-po, a nobleman 131-6, 

137, 262 

Mgon-po-rnam-rgyal, a chief of Nub-ra .274 

Mgur-hbum, the 100,000 songs of Mi-la-ras-pa . .110 

Mhadi, the Muhammadan prophet . . . .145 

Mia Nidhan Sing, a Dogra officer .... 264 

Mian Tuta. See Mi-ya-no-ta. 

Mia Rai Sing. See Mi-ya-re-ya-sih. 

Mia Tota. See Mi-ya-no-ta. 

Mia Uttam Sing, a prince of Jammu and Kashmir . 262 

Midphi Sata, a guide through Zans-dkar . .261 

Mig-dmar-tshes, a Tibetan steward . . . .134 

Mig-za-dhar, MIrza Haidar, the Mughal invader of 
Ladakh ...... 158, 161, 273 

Mig-za-(MIrza)-Sul-tan-khan, a chief of Sod . 177 

Mihan Sing, a Sikh governor of Kashmir . . .261 

Mi-ham-ei = Kinnara . . . . .66 

Mih[a]r Ckand. See Mahar Chand. 

Mi-bjigs-tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal, a prince of Ladakh . 122 

Mi-la-ras-pa, a Tibetan poet . . . . .96 

Mi-na-re-ya-sih. See Mi-ya-re-ya-sih. 

Mi-nag. See Me-nag. 

Mi-pham-dban-po, a Hbrug-pa lama . 115-17 

Mir Barahir, fifth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Mir Beg, seventh chief of Kerbs . . . .191 
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Mir-Izzefc-Ullali ! . 

Mir-za (Persian), a title meaning secretary 
Mirza-Agbar-Beg, councillor of Partap Sin 
Mirza Beg, eighth chief of Keris 
Mirza Haidar. See Mig-za-dhar. 

Mirza Hyder (Haidar), a prince of Baltistan 
Mir-za-Ra-sul~Beg, a Dogra general 
Mirza-Sultan-Khan . See Mig-za-Sultan-Khan 
Mi-skyod-rdo-rje, Aksobhya-vajra 
Mi-sred-pa, Aruci ..... 
Miya, a title. See also Mia. 

„ — Urdu mdyan .... 

Mi-y5 Mag-na, a thanadar 
IMi-ya] Ne-rdab-Sin, a Dogra general 


PAGE 

14 

227, 140, etc. 
. 145 

. 191 


Mi-ya[n], Mihan, a title used among the Dogras in 


. 186 
127, 267 


83 

70 


50,52, 146 
. 133 

.127-8 


127, etc. 


addressing an aged respectable person 
Mi-ya*no-ta, or Mia Tata, or Mian Tufa, a Dogra 

general . 127, 257, 263 

Mi-yan-Sin, a Dogra general . . . .127 

Mi-ya-Ra-nu, a Dogra officer . . . . .136 

Mi-ya-re-iya-sin, or [Mia] Rai Sing, or Mi-na-re-ya sin, 
a Dogra officer .... 255, 257, 263, 268 

. 177 


156 

232 

175 


169 


a castle in Sod 

Mkhab-ft^i'O-bdu-kalji-gnas, 1 meeting-place of the 
fairies, , an epithet of Lahul and Zans-dkar . 
Mkhafe-ljgro-ri, a hill near Sod .... 

Mkhan = Khan. 

Mkhan-slob-gcig-pa, an epithet of the priest-king 
Ye-ses-hod . . . . . . 

Mkhar-bu, a village in Pu-rig . . 110,113, 251, 260 

Mkhar-[m]dahs, or [D]k«r-sdan, a village in Lahul 218, 

219, 222 

Mkhar-dmar, a village in Western Tibet ... 93 

[M]khar-man, or Khartakshe, Gar-dag-,4a, Skar-stag-4a, 
Katakchund, a town in Parkuda 131,184-6,233, 239,264 
Mkhar-rdzon, a village and mountain-pass . . 145 

Mkhar-snan-pa, a castle or house at Gyi-char . . 160 

. Mkhas-dman-chen-po, a counsellor . .156 

Mkhyen-rab, a No-no of Spyi-ti .... 275 

Mnah-dbah-dpal-Ide. See Nag-dban-dpal-lde. 

Mnab-ris, originally the Western Tibetan empire ; at 
present the districts east of Ladakh . 91-4, 168-9 

Mnab-ris-skor-gsum, the Western Tibetan kingdom 93,101, 

113, 116-17, 133, 266, 273 


. 214 

. 88 
Buddhist 
. . .64 

. 140, 142 

Ali, or Ali 

186, 263, 268 


Mh6n«dga&i-zih, one of the heavens 
Mnon-pa = Abhidharma 
Mhon-pahi-mdzod, Abhidharma -hosa , 
philosophical work 

Mo-du-Hor, perhaps the Mughal empire 
Mohamed Ali Khan, or Muhammed 
Muhammed, a prince of Baltistan 
Mohamed Shah, or Mahomed Shah, or Muhammed 
Shah, a prince of Baltistan . . .186, 193, 263-5 

Mohammed Khan, twenty-fifth chief of Si-dkar 192, 241 
Mongols. See Sog-po. 

Mon-[pa], Indian mountain tribes, a caste in Tibet 90,100,158 
the Mon of Glo ...... 233-4 

Mo-hag. See Me-fiag. 

Monier Williams, M., Buddhism . 100, 104, 110, 111 

Moorcroft, William. See Ba<)a Sahib and Ma-ka-ra-phad. 

*» ;» Travels in the Himalayan 

Provinces .... 117, 118, 119, 127, 182, 227 


240 

63 

275 

204 


207 
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Moru Tadzi. See Dhos-grub-bstan-bdzin. 

Moti Ram. See IJuti-Ram. 

Mrigakshi. See Ri-dvags-mig-can. 

Mripala. See Padmabi-rtsa-log. 

Mthah-hkbob-pa, ‘ barbarian ’ (?) . . 65,71 

Mfchah-[yul], or Tha, lit. frontier-states,in the sense of 

India ". 116, 120-1, 205, 250 

Mtho-glin, a temple and village in Gu-ge . . 99, 105 

[M]tho-rtse-mkhar, a castle in Baltistan (Kha-pu-lu ?) 113, 

234-5 

Mthu-stobs-dhah-po, the god Indra .... 
[M]tsho-mo-ri-ri, a lake in Rub-4o . 

Mu‘all (Urdu). 

Mucilinda, See Btaxi-bzuh. 

Mu-dzab = Arab, mujib . 

Mughal Emperor of India, or Pa-ca, Pad-cha. See 
•§a-hjan, Aurangzeb . . 110, 187, 240, 274 

Muhammed Ali. See Mohamed Ali [Khan]. 

Muhammad Amin Waisi, a Sayyicl in Kashmir 
Muhammed Shah. See Mohamed Shah. 

Muhammad Sher f Ali Khan, a regent of Kha-pu-lu . 
Mu-khri-btsan-po, one of the seven Khri kings . 
Mu-khri-btsan-po, a king of Tibet .... 
Mu-khyutl-hdzin, Nimindhara, a mountain 
Mu-khyud-mthah-yas, Anantanemi, a king of Ujjayinl 

Mukfcapifla, king of Kashmir. 

Mul-be. See Mul-bhe. 

Mul-bhe, or Mul-hbye, Mul-be, Mulbil, Dnul-hbye, a 
village in Pu-rig 120, 122, 128, 193, 226-7, 269-60, 273 

Mul-bil. See Mul-bhe. 

Mul-bbye. See Mul-bhe. 

Muller, Herbert, Tibet in seiner geschichtlichen Entwick - 
lung ........ 78, 84, 85 

Mum-mo, a mythological forefather of the Dards 271-2 


277 


190 

78 

88 

66 

74 

86 


Mun in Tibetan names 
Mu -ne, a lamasery in Zahs-dkar 
Mun-si(Munshi), an Arabic title of secretaries 
Murad-jo, a Sbal-ti chief 
Murad Khan, seventh chief of lton-mdo . 
Murad Khan. See Sultan Murad [Khan], 
Mu-sul-man, the Muhammadans . 
MU'-til-mkhan, a chief of Pu-rig 
Muti-Sih, a rajit of Punch 
Mya-nan-med, A4oka, a Buddhist emperor 
Myon-pa, a house at Kyor 
Myur-la or Siiun-la, a village on the Indus 
Myur-lha, a servant of Dnos-grub-bstan hdzin 


. 181 
. 159 

146, etc. 
. 239 

194, 239, 241 


141, 


. 145 

. 232 

140, 143 
. 169 

222-3 
136, 251 
. 128 


N 


Sag, a weight. 

116-17 

Nagadeba, a king of Gu-ge 

. 169 

Naga, a kind of mythical being 

68 

Nagam, a pargaua in Kashmir 

. 277 

Nagaradza, a king of Gu-ge 

. 169 

Sag-dbah-chos-bzah, a warden of Hemis . 

. 143 

Sa[g]-dban-dpal-Ide, or Mnah-dban-dpal-lde, 

a prince 


of Zaiis-dkar ..... 
Nag-dban-rnam-rgyal, a prince of Ladakh 
Na[g]-dban-rnam-rgyal, a prince of Ladakh 
Nag-las-grub-pa, a deity (mgon-po) of the Mons of Glo 

Nag-lug. See Lha-chen Nag-lug. 


162 

107 

11S 

234 
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Nag-sa = Urdu naqxha .... 

57, 146 

Nag-tshahs, a place in Zahs-dkar 

. -159 J 

Nag-tshur, a place in Ru-sod, south-east of 

Tsho-mo-ri-ri ..... 

. 160 

Na-gu-§a-har, or Naushahr, a town in Kashmir . .117 

Nagyr. See Hunze-Nagar. 

Nain Singh, Journey to Tibet . 

Najim Malik. See Sultan Najirn Malik. 

87, 279 

Sa-khri, one of the Bar-gyi-ldin kings 

. 79 

Na-ko, a village in Kunawar . 

. 276 

Sa-la-las-nu, Mandhatr .... 

72 

Nal-rtse, rhe castle of Ti-nan . 

fta-ma. See So-ma. 

. 213 

l 

Nam-bar = Eng. number 

54, 55, 146 

Nam-ber-chen-po, a god 

. 64 

Nam-chen-ldon, a caste of ministers. 

. 65 

Nam-chen-mthah-dag-thar-pa-glih, ancient 

name of 

the He-mi lamasery .... 

. 227 1 

Nam-kyer-rgyal-po, a god 

64 ! 

Nam-kyil, a Bard village 

. 271 

Nam-mkhah-dpal-lde, a king of Bzan-la 

.164-5 

Nam-mkhah-khrag-ldag, a famous sword . 

. 101 j 

Sfam-rihs, a district .... 

. 105, 109 

Nam-rud, a chief of Sod, .... 

* 177 

Namunah (Urdu) .... 

.207 

Nan, a village in Ladakh 

. 109 

Nanak, teaching of, in Ladakh 

. 112 i 

Nanakshahl rupees 

. 123, 146 

Nanda, an envoy of the Dogras 

. 259 

Nan-dbah-sgro[l]-ma, wife or mother of 

the chief 

Hariya ...... 

. 214 

Nand-Ram, a prime minister at Leli 

. 141, 143 ! 

Nah-gon, or Nan-khohs, Baltistan . 

85, 106, 193 | 

Nan-ka-rgyal-po, a chief of Ti-nan . 
Nan-khons. See Nah-goh. 

. 213, 216 j 

I 

Nan-Sin, a district (?) .... 

. 147 ! 

Nan-SO, part of the village of Bib-ca 

. 157 ; 

Na,7i-30ft-sbyoii-bahi-rgyud, “ cleansingfrom hell,” a book 97 

Nar-[la]mkhar, a castle belonging to Si-dkar 

239-40 j 

Nasir ‘All Khan, a chief of Kha-pu-lu 
Naushahr. See Na-gu-sa-har. 

. 190 

Na-tan and na-ia .... 

. 255 I 

Nawab[s], the governor of Kashmir 114-15, 117, 122, 

143-4, 146, 243 

Nayib (Urdu), Naib, an assistant officer . 

. 141, 146 j 

Na-zar — Urdu nazar .... 

128, 146 j 

Ned, ‘we’. 


Neg, a title ...... 

. 203 

ffe-mdzes, Upaearu .... 

70, 72 

Se-mdzes-ldan, Upacarumant . 

Nepal. See Bal-yul. 

. 72 

Ses-ldoh, a tribe. 

. 65 

Nestorian inscriptions at Bran-rtse . 

. 99 

Neve, Dr. A. . 


Ne-zam-din (Nizam-ud-Din ?), a Ladakhi general . 253 

Nfl. SeeRanaNO. 

Ni-lam = Urdu nilam .... 

57, 146 

Nil Chan[d], first chief of Ko-lo’n 

. 201-2,209 

„ „ a prince of Ko-loh 

. 201, 210 

Ni-lim-khuh (Urdu nilam), a sapphire mine in Balde 139-40 

Si-ma-dbah-rgyaL a prince of Ko-loh 

. 201,210 

Si-mahi-gnen, Suryavaip^a 

. 72-3 
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fii-ma-pal (pha-la), a chief of Ti-nan . 213,210 

fft-ma-mam-rgyal. See Lha-chen Si-ma-rnam-rgyal. 
Si-ma-sin, a prince of Gun-ran . . 201-2, 209-10 

Nimindhara. See Mu-khyud-fedzin. 

fii-zla-dban-mo, a queen of Ladakh . . 120, 235 

$i-zuhs, a palace.9a 

No-chuh-hu. See Tshe-dban-rab-brtan-rnam-rgyal. 
No-chuh-hu, a prince of Ladakh . 250, 252 

Nog-san =f Urdu nuqsan . ..... 255 

No-kar * Urdu mukar ... 57, 146, 255 

So-ma, or Na-ma, a village on the Indus . . 226 

No-no, a Tibetan title of a nobleman or prince 123, etc. 
No-no Bsod-nams, or Nono Sungnam, a Ladakhi 

nobleman . 133-4, 267-6 

No-no Bstan-bdzin, a Ladakhi nobleman . 238-40 

Nono Chogan. See No-no Chuh-hun. 

No-no C[h]uh-hun, or Nono Chogan, a chief of Ko-loh 

201-2, 200 

No-no Dban-drag, a Ladakhi general . . „ 239 

No-no Don-ldan, a nobleman from Phyi-dban . .133 

No-no Pbun-tshogs. See Phun-tshogs. 
No-noRta-mgrin-bkra-sis-bdud-hjoms, a minister of Slel 240 
Nono Sungnam. See No-no Bsod-nams. 

Nor-bu-dpal-lde, a prince of Zahs-dkar . . .162 

Nor-bu-rnam-rgyal, a prince of Ladakh .106 

Nor-bdzin, wife of the governor of Glo . 233-4 

Nor-fedzin-dban-mo, daughter^ of the governor of 
Glo, perhaps identical with Ni-zla-dbah-mo . 233, 235 

[Nol-skya-pa, a clan in the village of Byan . . 156 

Nub-ba-glan-spyod, PaScima-Godanlya, the continent 
of the west ...... 64, 66 

Nu-bkai-bkra-sis, a chief of Bar-hbog . . 220 

Nub-ra, or Ldum-ra, a province of Western Tibet 99, 106, 

266, 274-5 

Sun-ti, the Tibetan name of Ku]u . 96, 105, 125, 160, 224 
Nur Ghazi. See Sultan Nur Ghazi. 

Nyimo. See Sne-mo. 


’O-don, a town in Turkestan, probably Urdum Padshah 
near Kashgar . . . . . . .87 

Om-mani-padme-hum. See Yi-ge-drug-pa. 

’On-po, a mountain-pass and district in Zahs-dkar . 158 

’O-rgyan, or ’U-rgyan, Udyana, a tribe and a country 65, 

86-7, 108, 156 

Osman, Muhammad’s father-in-law . . . .185 

Otanta-puri. See ’O-tantra-ri. 

’O-tantra-ri, Tibetan for Otanta-puri, a town . . 86 


Pa-bcu-gnis-kyi-gra-ma, a group of villages in 
Baltistan (Kha-pu-lu) ..... 
Pa-ca, the Mughal emperor. See Mughal. 

Pa-dar. See Balde. 

Pad-cha. See Pa-ca. 

Pad-[d]kar-bkra-sis, a prince of Bar-hbog 
Padma-chen-po, Mahapadma, a king of Magadha 
Padma-hbyuh-[gnas], Padmasambhava. See also 
U-rgyan-padma v a Buddhist teacher 86-7, 156, 213 


240 


220 
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Padmahi-rtsa-log, Mjrinala, a youth . . . . 72 

Padma-hod~hbar, a Buddhist teacher, his image . 126 

Padmasambhava. See Padma-hbyun-gnas. 

Paho =* Urdu pa'o ..... 141, 146 

Paha-ri-mkhan, or Pa-ri-kha, a chief of Ti-nan. 213, 216 
Pa-kro-mkhar, a castle at Kug-6o . . . .174 

Pal, a family at Ko-loh ...... 202 

Pa-[l]dar. See Baldd. 

Pal-kyi — Urdu pdlki . . . . 49, 146 

Palolo, a Bard name of Baltistan . .193 

Pal-tan = Urdu paltan , a regiment .... 135 

Pampur, a town in Kashmir . . . .139, 142 

Panca-sikha. See Zur-phud-lna-pa. 

Pan-chen, the head lama of Bkra-6is-lhun-po . . 108 

Panjab, part of Northern India . . . 203, 205 

Pan-koh, lake. See Kluns-gyog-ma. 

Pafi-kofi-phyag-rgya-pa, or Span{Dpan)-skoii-phyag- 
rgyci, a book ...... 81, 279 

Para, a title in Lahul . - . . . 203 

Parbat Singh, a king of Kulu . 210, 218 

Pargana (Hindi). 207, 209, 277 

Pa-ri-kha. See Pafc-ri-mkhan. 

Parker, E. H., Manchu Relations with Tibet . . 78 

Parkudda. See Parkuta. 

Parkuta, or Parkud[da], a Balti chieftainship 184-5, 191, 

233, 264, 271 

Partabpur, a town in Ladakh, founded by the Dogras 139 
Par-tab-rmal, a king of Gu-ge . . .169 

Partab Sin, a Maharaja of Kashmir . . 139-40, 143, 145 

Partap Singh, a king of Kuju . . . .218, 220 

Pa-sar. See Sod-Pa-sa-ri. 

Pascima-Godaniya. See Nub-ba-glan-spyod. 

Pas-kyum or Pas-skyum, a castle and village in 


Pu-rig 


Pa-spa-rag, a place in Lahul . 

Pas-skyum. See Pas-kyum. 

Pe-ne = Urd u pana .... 

Persia. See Ta-zig. 

PhagI Chand. See BhagI Chand. 

Pha-kyir, Faqir, a chief of £im-6a-mkhar-bu 
Phala ~ Tib. dpal in names . 

Phah-than, a plain near Lha-sa 
Phan-than-ka-med, a vihara . 

Phar-si, or Bar-rtsi, the Persian language 


123, 126, 128, 177, 180, 
231, 251, 253, 258-60, 273 
. 218 


146, 255 


. 180-1 
. 214 

. 85-6 
. 85 

124, 141, 143 


Pha-ta Chan[d], or Fateh Chand, a chief of Ko-Ion 

201-2, 209 

Phe-tse, No-no, a prince of Bar-hbog . . 220 

Phillott, Lieut.-Col. B. C. . . . . .201-5 

Phi-tse-phan, a place in Zans-dkar . . . .159 

Pho-loh-hdra-hdra, a rock on the frontier between 
Ladakh and Lahul ...... 260 

Pho-na, the hereditary trade agents between Ladakh 
and Kulu ....... 223, 224 

Phos-nahi-na, an unknown place or person in 
Baltistan ........ 240 

Pho-thog-la, a mountain-pass above Pho-thog-sa . 120 

Phug-thal, a village and monastery in Zans-dkar 157-9,161 

Phun-gon-nag-po, a demon.91 

Phun-tshogs, a Ladakhi munshi . . . 177, 179 

Phun-tshog[s], (No-no Phun-tshogs), a prince of 
Bar-hbog ..218,220 
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120-2 


Phun-tshogs-rnam-rgyal, a king of Ladakh 
Phun-tshogs-rab-bstan. See Ga-ga Phun-tshogs-rab- 
bstan. 

Phu-ran, a village in Me-rlog ..... 223 

Phur-bcags-Skar-rdo, perhaps a suburb of Skar-rdo . 239 

Phur-bu, probably for Bjrihaspati .... 234 

Phyag-htshal-sgan, a hill near Phug-thal . . .157 

Phyag-[na]-rdo-[rje], Vajrapani, his image 99,126 

Phyag-rdor, a man from the house Hol-phyags-pa at 
Lte-ba ........ 255 


. 133 

77, 80 
. 126 
. 147 

. 281 
131, 159-60 
. 136 

. 85 

86, 193 
86, 193 
. 90 


Phyi-dban, a village, seat of a nobleman . 
Phyi-dban-stag-rtse, a castle . 

Phyi-glin, Europe. 

„ „ or Ci-lih, a village in Zans-dkar 

Phyod, a place in Lahul .... 

Pi-pi-tin, a village in Zans-dkar 
Pi~&i-sa-kra, a Tibetan officer 
Pi-tsi-tsanda-§ri, a translator [from the Chinese] 

Poliu, Great, Baltistan in the Chinese Annals 
„ Little, Gilgit in the Chinese Annals 
Po-lo[n]-san, a mountain range 
Potala. See Gru-fcdzin. 

Prasenajit. See Gsal-rgyal. 

Prati-rmal, a king of Gu-ge.169 

Pritam Singh, or Spri-tim Sin, a king of 

Kulu.218 

Prithvi Singh, or Tre-tru-Sin, a king of Kulu . 218, 281 

Pu-hrans, or Pu-rans, Bu-rah, Spu-rahs, a province 
of Tibet .... 93-4, 96, 105, 110,133,137, 

168-9, 273, 276 

Pu-nac, the kingdom of Punch . . . .140 

Punch. See Pu-nac. 

Pu-nu, a Wazir ....... 140 

Pupya-rmal, identical with Bsod-nams-lde, king of 
Gu-ge ........ 169 

Pu-rans. See Pu-hrahs. 

Pu-rig (Purik), or Bu-rig, a province of Ladakh 103, 106-7, 

110, 113, 119, 126, 128, 
138, 159, 185-6, 191, 193, 
226-7, 238-40, 242-3, 

250-4, 273-4 

Purva-Videha. See Sar-lus-fcphags-po. 

Pyu-dkar, a village in Lahul . . . .71 


Q 


Qila. See Kila, Kyi-la, and Killah. 


R 


Ra-ba-dmar-po, a district in Western Tibet 
Rab-brtan, Brun-pa, a high lama of Phug-thal 
„ „ a minister at Ba-ru 

„ „ a Ladakhi general . 

Rab-brtan-lha-rtse, the palace of Bab-sgo 
Ra-bo-mchod-rten, a stupa in Zans-dkar . 
Rab-rgyas, a castle-ward at Hem-babs 
Radha-Kirsin. See Rata-B[ri^na-Kol. 
Ra-dug-rgyal-po, a prince of Zafis-dkar . 
Rafi[r] Khan , a king of Baltistan 
Ra-gan-bgren-£in, a place, perhaps in Baltistan 


94 

158-9 

239 

232 

102 

160 

180 


157, 159 
185, 193 
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Ra-ga-sa, a Tibetan general 
Rag-si, an unknown country . 

Rahim Khan, a nobleman of Chu-socl 
Rahim Khan. vSee Sultan Rahim Khan. 

Rahmum, tenth chief of Si-dkar - .192 

Rahula. See Sgra-gcan-bdzin. 

Rainchan Shah, a Ladakh king .98 

Raja darang ir,i% , the Chronicles of Kashmir, by 

Jonaraja . 96, 98, 102, 171, 192 

,, ,, the Chronicles of Kashmir, by 

Srlvara . . . 101, 102 

Raj-Si-kim, a princess of $im-sa-mkhar*bu . . 180 

Rakas-Tal, or La-gan, or Rawan Hrad, a famous lake 267 
Rak$asa. See Srin-po. 

Ra-la, a district ...... 93, 243 

Ra-lahi-rgyud, the district of Ra-la .... 93 

Ral-pa-can, a king of Tibet .... 89-90, 105 

Ra-luh, a lamasery ..... 107-8 

Ram, ninth chief of Si-dkar . . . .192 

Rambirpur (Ranbirpur), a town founded by Mahgal- 
Sin . . ’ . . . . ... 139 

Rambir-Sih, (Ranbir-Singh) a Maharaja of Kashmir 139-41 
Ram Chan[d], a prince of Ko-loh . . . 201, 210 

Ram Chan[d], a chief of Ko-loh . . . 201, 209 

Ram Chandar, a nobleman of Kashmir . . . 277 

Ram-di. See Ram-ti. 

Ra-mo-che, a lamasery ...... 83 

Rampur, a town founded by Mahgal SitV . . .139 

Rampur, the capital of Bashahr .... 206 

Ram-Sin, a prince of Jammu . . 139-40, 143 

Ram-ti, Kulu in Ti-nan and Manchad . . 223 

Rana, a family at Ko-loh ..... 202 

Rana Nil, an ancestor of the Ko-loh chiefs . . 202 

Ra-na-pha-la, or Ra-tan-pha-la, a chief of Ti-nan . 203, 

213, 216 

Rana Zalina Sing, a Dogra officer .... 257 

Ran-hdum, a village and lamasery . . .130, 273 

Rah-bthag, a house at Leh . . . . .133 

Rani Jivantf (Dzvivanti), a queen of Kulu . .218 

Rah-rig, a village in Spyi-ti . . . . .276 

Rah-thag-£a, a place in Zahs-dkar . . . .156 

Rah-zam-§in, a house at TJ-pa-rag . . . . 159 

Rao, a family in Bad a Bangal .... 202 

Ra-pad = Eng. report . . . . . 51, 146 

Ra-saus-dar-pa, a Tibetan governor . . .77 

Ra?trananda. See Rgyal-srid-dgab- 

Ra-sum — Urdu rusum . . . . 57, 146 

Rata-Kri&na-Kol, or Radha-Kir4in, a Wazir . 143-7 

Ra-ta-na, a chief of Bar-hbog .... 220 

Ra-tan-pha-la. See Ra-na-pha-la. 

RatanChan[d], or Ratna-Chand, a chief of Guri-ran 201, 210 
Ratan-ser-khan, a chief of Balde (or Pa-ldar) . .125 

Ratan-Sing, an envoy of the Dogras . . 259 

Ratanu. See Ra-tu-nu. 

Ratna Chand. See Ratan Chand. 

Ratna-kuta-sutra , See Dkon-mchog-brtsegs-pa. 

Ra-tu-n[u], or Ratanu, or Tu-nu, a Dogra Wazir 136, 264, 

269 

Rawan Chandar, a nobleman in Kashmir . . .277 

Rawan-Hrad. See Rakas-Tal. 

Ra-yim-khan, a chief of Pas-kyum .... 180-1 
„ „ a chief of Cig-tan .... 253 


R — contd . 

Rdo-bug-pa-can, a cavernous stone on the Ladakh 
frontier , . . . . 

Rdo-rje, General. See Ga-ga Rdo-rje. 

„ Ga-ga, a chief of Spyi-ti . . 

Rdo-rje-gdan, Vajrasana .... 
Rdo-rje-pha-la(-pal), a chief of Ti-nan 
Rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal, a minister of Tog 


PA GE 


94 


. 275 

. 64, 169 

. 213, 216 

. 127-8, 258 

Rdo[r]-khug-thaii, or Hdor-khug, a plain north of 
Bran-rtse . . . . . . . .136 

RdO-sran, a measure . . . . .141, 280 

Rdza-nah-gi-ma-ni-rih-mo, a mani-wall at Dgar-ba . 119 

Rdzon-khul a monastery in Zahs-dkar . 280 

Redslob, Fi\, a Moravian missionary 142, 280 

Rebu-rmal, a king at Gu-ge.169. 

Reichel, G., a Moravian missionary .... 2 

Remufian, M r . P. Egerton, British Joint Com¬ 
missioner . . . . . . . 204 

Ren-chan. See Lha-chen-rgyal-bu Rin-chen. 
Ren-tan-masjid, mosque of Ben-chan in Kashmir 277 

Re-ru, a place ....... 152 

Rga, a tribe.65 

Rga-sih, a Dard village on the Indus . . .271 

Rgod-btsan. See Rkod-btsan. 

Rgod-ldod (Idoii ?), a district ..... 77 

Rgod-yul, the Warn-le district. .... 109 

Rgya, a town in Ladakh. 94, 131, 225-7 

Rgya-cher-rol-pa f the Lalita-vistara . . . .76 

Rgya-gar, India . . . 82, 86-90, 91, 108, 140, 

143, 156, 169, 227 

Rgya-goh-bog, Upper and Lower Rgya, probably 
referring to the district of Rgya . 

Rgyal-ba, a title of the chiefs of the Mons of Glo 
Rgyal-ba Byams-pa, Maitreya, his image . 

Rgyal-ba-rin-chen, the Dalai lama . 

Rgyal-ba Thams-cad-mkhyen-pa, the Dalai lama 
Rgyal-ba Tshe-dpag-med, Amitayus, his image . 
Rgyal-bsam-rin-chen-dpal-lde, a king of Zahs-dkar 

Rgyal-byed, Jaya (?). 

Rgyal-byed-chen-po, Mahajaya, a mythological king 
Rgyal-bdzom, the daughter of Sakya-rgya-mtsho 
Rgyal-k[h]a-thuu, a queen of Ladakh 
Rgyal-khri, a king of ’A-lci .... 

Rgyal-Malig, a chief of Sod .... 
Rgyal-mo-mkhar, a castle at Hem-babs . 

Rgyal-mtshan, a minister of Zahs-dkar 
Rgyal-[m]tshan, a prince of Bar-hbog 
Rgyal-pohi-chu, the Hoangho river . 
Rgyal-rabs-bon-gyi-hbyin'i-gms, a Bon-po chronicle 
Rygal-rabs-gser-gyi-mc-lon, a historical book 
Rgyal-rabs-spun-po-gsum-khug-blon-pohi-rgyal-mtshan, 
a historical work ...... 

Rgyal-srid, a god. 

Rgyal-srid-dgab, Ra$trananda .... 
Rgyal-po [Tshe-rin-dpal-lde], a prince of Ti-nan 

213-14, 218 

Rgya-mtsho-chen-po, the. king of the waters, the 
ocean ........ 

Rgya-nag, China , . . 82-3, 87-8, 91, 108, 

204, 227 

Rgyan-can[d]. See Gian Cand. 

Rgya-pliibs-gyu-shon-can, a temple 
Rgya-sde, the province of Rgya in Ladakh 
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Rgya-sin, for Brgya-sbyin, Indra, a king of Kha-la-rtse 274 
Rgyud-hbum, a book . . . . .97, 280 

Rgyud-rdo-rje-rtse-mo, in full RnaLhbyor-rgyud-kyi - 
bsad-rgyud-rdo-rje-rtse-nio, Vajrakila-tantra . . 97 

Riddhi Singh. See Biddhi Singh, or FrithvI Singh . 218 

Ri-dvags-mig-can, Mj*igakshl, a goddess . . .63 

Eig-^dzin, Vidyadhara, spirits of Tantric wisdom . 87 

„ „ a minister . . . 121-2, 137, 139, 238 


,, „ an order of lamas . 


. 121-2 

Rig-pa-can, a minister of Tibet 


. 83 

Rig-pa-bdzin-pa, an order of lamas . 


122, 126 

Ri-nam, a village in Zans-dkar 


. 156 

Rinchana Sho^a, a Ladakh king 


. 98 

Rin-chen, a prince of Zahs-dkar 


. 162 

Rin-chen-don-grub-rnam-rgyal, the last 

king 

of 

Zans-dkar ...... 


. 162 

Rin-chen-dpal-lde, a king of Bzan-la 


164-5 

Rin-po-che, Buddha, his image 


. 83 

Rin-khri-btsan-po. See Dk-khri-btsan-po. 



Rin-rje, a legendary ancestor . 


. 65 

Rin-rjebu-ra, a legendary ancestor . 


. 65 

Ri-rab-[lhun-po], Sumeru, the king of the 3 

mountains 64 

Ri-rdzon, a lamasery .... 


164, 281 

Ri-rgyal-lhun-po, Sumeru. See Ri-rab-lhun-po. 


Ri-sna, a village, probably in Pu-rig 


232, 239 

Rje, a legendary ancestor 


. ‘65 

Rje-Can[d], or Jai Chand, a chief of Ko-Ion 

. 201-5, 210 

Rje-mi, a legendary ancestor . 


. 65 

Rje-rigs, the Kshattriya caste 


. 69 

Rkod-btsan, or Rgod-btsan, a hero . 


. 85 

Rkyan-chu, a river in Ru-6od . 


. 160 

Rkyan-khab = Urdu Icamkhvdb 


. Ill 

Rlun-rje-bam-pa, a legendary ancestor 


. 65 

Rlun-tshugs(-tshubs), a palace. 


. 87 

Rma-chu-skyad, the Hoangho 


91 

Rmal, in dynastic names 


. 171 

Rmig-pa-dman-rigs, a tribe . 


. 66 

Rna-ba-can, Karpika, a king of Potala 


70, 72 

Rnam-rgyal, a king of Zans-dkar 


. 162 

„ „ a warden at Kram-bis 


. 251 

„ „ a kind of mchod-rten . / . 


. 124 

Rnam-rgyal-mgon-po, a king of Ladakh . 


. 103 

Rnam-rgyal-rtse-mo, a hill at Leh . 


103, 105 

[R]nam-rgyal-skyid, a queen of Nub-ra . 


. 274 

Rnam-rgyal-tshe-rin, a prince of Bar-jihog 


. 220 

Rnam-[par]-snan-[mdzad], Vairocana 


. 63 

Rna-nam, Samarkand, or Sna-nam . 


. 66 

Rna-yab, a country .... 


. 87 

Riiin-ma-pa, an order of lamas 


. 276 

Roca. See Hod-mdzes. 



Rockhill, W. W., The Life of Buddha 


76, 79 

Ro-hi-la, a Dogra soldier 


. 128 

Romano, Michelangelo Lualdi, VIndia Orientate 

. 171 


Roh-fchu-rgyudJ, the upper Indus Valley above No-ma 

116, 251, 271 

Rondu. See Ron-mdo. 

Ron-ne-chur-rgyud. See Ron-chu-rgyud. 

Ron-[m]do, a district, perhaps Ron-mdo in Nub-ra . 77 

Ron-mdo (Rongdo, or Royal), a chieftainship in 


Baltistan . . . . . . . .194 

Royal. See Ron-mdo. 

Ro-zi-mkhar, the palace of Cig-tan . . . .174 
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Rta-mgrin, a Waz\r at Mul-bhe . . . .128 

„ „ or Tangrin, a prince of Bar-hbog . 220 

Rtogs-brjod-mdoy the biography of general Sakya- 
rgya-mtsho ....... 244 

Rtol-ti. See Tolti. 

Rtsa-bran, or Tsaparang, a town in Gu-ge 110, 276, 279,281 

Rtsad-rab-gsal, a priest.92 

Rtsa-mi, a district . . . . ,83 

Rtsans-pa-bram-zebi-rigs, a tribe of Brahmans 66 

Rtse, a district, perhaps near Kailasa ... 94 

Rtse-lde, a king of Gu-ge .169 

Rtse-mi, a legendary ancestor .... 66 

Rtse-mo. See Rnam-rgyal-rtse-mo. 

Rtse-$o-rgya-ri, or Rtse-tho-rgya-ri, a town in Rtse . 93 

Rtse-tho-rgya-ri. See Rtse-6o-rgya-ri. 

RtsiSy a book, translated from the Chinese (?) . . 58 

Rtso-dkar-rje, a legendary ancester .... 65 

Rtsogs-mi, a legendary ancestor .... 65 

Rub-can-da, a chief of Ti-nan . . . .216 

Ru-bcu. See Ru-§od. 

Rub-so. See Ru-&od. 

Ru-dpon, a military officer .... 133-4 

Ru-§od, or Ru-bcu, or Rub-6o, a distriot 108, 160, 250, 275 
Rus-si-la, a mountain-pass in Pu-rig. 

Rustam. See Sultan Malik Rustam. 

Ru-thog[s], or Rodakb, a town and district 94, 105, 110, 

113, 116-17, 133, 137, 204, 
254, 266-9, 275-6 


S 


Saad Atta Ulla Khan, twenty-ninth chief of Klia-pu-lu 189 


Saad Babur Malik, thirty-fourth chief of Kka-pu-lu . 189 

Saad Gohar Beg, thirty-seventh chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Saad Jalil Khan, twenty-seventh chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Saad Karun Beg, twenty-sixth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Sdad Khalil Khan, thirtieth chief of Kha-pu-lu . .189 

Saad Malik Purnur, thirty-third chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Saad Malik Shah Shiya, thirty-eighth chief of Kha- 
pu-lu ........ 189 

Saad Mir Ghazi, thirty-second chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Saad Mokhim Khan, thirty-fifth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Saad Rustam Beg, twenty-eighth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 


Saad Shah Azim Beg, thirty-sixth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 


Saad Ulla Khan, twenty-fifth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Saad Yakub Khan, thirty-first chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sa-ba (for Sahib), the English .... 223 

Sa-bdag-fdu-gnan-gyi-sgrog-khral, a Bon-po book . . 80 

Sa-bi, a Ladakhi minister .... 133, 255 

Sa-bkra, an evil demon . . . . . .156 

Sa-bu, a village in Ladakh ... 98, 244, 279 

Sa-dkar. See Sag-mkhar. 

Sad-na-Iegs, a king of Tibet.89 

Sadpur barrage . . . . . .186 

Sadr-ud-Din, Renchan’s Muhammadan name .277 

£a-gar. See Sag-mkhar. 

Sag-gal, a Dard village, perhaps Sagari on the Shayok 271 
Sag-lad = Urdu saqaldt ..... 46, 146 

£ag-lde, a chief of Ste-sta . . . .159 


Sa-glin-[mkhar], a castle in Baltistan [Kha-pu-lu] . 231 
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Sag-mkhar, in the Suru valley. See Shakhar. 

Sag-mkhar, or Sa-gar, !§a-dkar, castle of the Cig-tan 
chiefs « 

Sa-gner-pa, a house and family at ’A-lci . 

Sag-thub. See &ab-kya-thub-pa. 

Sa-gyog, the Shayok river ..... 

Sahadat Khan, ninth chief of Parkuda 
Sah-ban, a landholder at Ki-no .... 

Sahi Chand. See Bhagi Chand. 

Sahi-cho, a place in Turkestan .... 

SaJ}i-lde-brgyad, the eight beauties of the earth, a 
group of kings ....... 

Sahi-legs-drug, the six good ones of the earth, a 
group of kings .... . . 80 

Sa-hjan, Shah-Jahan, the Mughal emperor 110,114, 187 
Safc-kya, Sakya, Buddha’s family name . 72-3, 77 , 213 

£ab-kya~muni, an image of Buddha . . .91 

gfib-kya-fchub-pa, the first king of Zans-dkar . 156-7 

6 ah-kya-rgya-mtsho, a Ladakhi field-marshal 113, 242-4 
Sa-khri, one of the Bar-gyi-ldiii kings . . 79 

£akya-thub-pa, or Sag-thub, Buddha; 63, 67-8, 75 

his image . . . . . . . .113 

Salaganwait, Adolf von Schlagintweit, a traveller . 2 , 204 
„ Hermann, a traveller .... 3 

Sa-lam, consort of princess Raj-Sikim . . .180 

Sa-lam = Urdu salam . . . 140, 143, 146, 255 

Sa-lam-khan, a chief of Sod. 177 

Salam-Khatuxi, a descendant of [SJgolarn-Klian. . 144 

Sa-lu, a kind of rice . . .67 

Salmunde. See Sultan Sahnunde. 

Sam. See Gsam. 

Samantabhadra. See Kun-tu-bzan-po. 

Sambara. See Bde-mchog. 

Samarcand. See Rna-nam. 

Sa-na = Urdu sanat 
Sah-gha-rmal, a king of Gu-ge 
Sa-nid, a Dard village on the Indus 
8 a-ni-[tshog], a lamasery in Zans-dkar 
Sah-ku, a village in the Suru valley 
Sans-rgyas, Buddha, 75, 81, 90-1, 92, 100, 105, 107, 

109, 116, 212; as elephant, 233 ; as rhinoceros 
Saus-rgyas-blo-gros, Druu-pa, a lauia of Dkar-sa 
fentibhadra. See £i-ba-bzah-po. 

§antirak,?ita. See Zi-ba-Jjtsho. 

Sa-phud, a village. 

„ „ an earnest in land sale 

Sa-ra = Urdu sard .... 

Sa-ra-chen-po, the great caravansery at Leh 
Sarahan, the royal palace of Bashahr 
Sa-rah, a village in Lahul 
Sar-ba, or Udayana, a prince of Kausambi 
Sardar, or Sirdar, a title of a military officer 
Sa-rdehu-nag-po, a demon 
§ar-[g]sum, or Sharsam, a chief of Guii-ran 
Sar-kar = Urdu sarkdr .... 

Sar-lus-bphags-po, Purva-Videha, the Eastern 
Continent ..... 

Sarmik, Gser-mig, a village in Baltistan 
Sar-re, a village (?) ... 

Sar-sgo-[la], Ser-go-la, a village and pass in Pu-rig 

251, 259-60 

Sarvarthasiddha. See Don-thams-cad-grub-pa. 
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Sa-skya, a lamasery, the capital of the Sa-skya 
hierarchs .... 103, 108, 169, 244, 275 

Sa-skyon-rnam-rgyal, a prince of Ladakh . . . 120-2 

Sa-spo-la, a village on the Indus, the seat of a 

minister. 134 , 251, 275, 281 

Sa-spo-rtse, a village on the brook above Sa-spo-la . 239 

Sata-kratu. See Brgya- [s] byin. 

Satanika. See Dmag-brgya-pa. 

Satasakasrikd Prajna-paramitd. See Stoii-phrag- 
brgya-pa. 

Satpur, a village near Skar-rdo with an ancient 
aqueduct .... 

Sa-tsho-ma, Gopa, Buddha’s wife 
Sa-wah, a kind of animal 
Sa-yog. See Shayok. 

Sbag-ram-bhig. See Mag-ram-beg. 

Sbal-ti-[yul], or Bhal-ti, Baltistan 


184 

75 

108 


76 

76 

79 

88 


233 


42 


85, 87, 106-7, 110, 
113-14, 131, 135-7, 184-5, 
193, 232-5, 240, 250-4, 
262-4, 266, 269, 273-5 

Sbal-ti-dgra-bcom, a Balti Arhat . . . .183 

Sba-rab, or Spa-rab, a priest . ... . .92 

Sbar-rtse, a village in Pu-rig ..... 232 

Sbru-§al. See Hbru-sal. 

Sbyah-lam, a ritual. 101 , 111 

Schiefner, Eranz Anton, Eine tibetische Lebensbeschrei- 
bung Sdkyamuni''s . 

m „ Uber die Verschlechterungs - 

perioden der Menschkeit . 

„ 99 Gtsaii-ma-klu-hbum-dkar-po . 

Schlagintweit, Emil, von, Life of Padmasambhava 
Schmidt, I. J., Moravian translator of the Bible, editor 
and translator of Ssanang JSsetsen , History of the 
Mongols. See Ssanang Ssetsen. 

Sde-hchih-Bha-dur, an official in Glo (?) . 

Sde-pa-gtsan-po, a title of the governor of Dbus and 
Gtsan. . 

Sde-pa-gfcuri, the Dalai-lama’s palace, his government 

offic e.115-17 

Sde-[ 8 nod]-gsum, the Tripitaka . . . 86 , 88 

Sdig-btsugs, mythological beings .... 66 

Se-ba-das, a prince of Ti-nan , . . .216 

Se-lja-za, a tribe. 65-0, 70, 279 

Se-hdu-la, Shah-id-Ullah, a place between Kuen-Lun 
and Karakoram ...... 250 

j§el, or §e[s], a town, seat of a minister 102 , 109, 113, 122 , 

126, 143, 224, 227 

Sel-ma-ni-can-hgo, a place in Zans-dkar . . . 160 

Sel-thub-chen, the Buddha image of Sel . . 109, 113 

Sen-ge. See Sih-ge. 

Sen-ge-bgram, Simhahanu, a mythological king . 74 

Sen-ge-lde, a king of Zans-dkar . 164-5 

Sen-ge-ldor, a king of Kastawar . . .157 

Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal, a king of Ladakh 106-10,146, 267, 275 
Seii-ge-rnam-rgyal-gyi-rnam-thar, the biography of 
Sen-ge-mam-rgyal .... 

Sen-ge-sgan, a hamlet near Sa-bu 
Sen-ge-sgra, Simhanada, a mythological king 
„ 99 >» a pandit 

Ser — Urdu ser 

Se-ra, a lamasery ..... 

Ser-’A-Ii, a chief of Sim-sa-mkhar-bu 


Ut, 


113 

98 

74 

82 

146 

108 

180 
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£er-’A-li-khan, a chief of Sod ..... 177 

Ser-go-la. See &ar-sgo-la. 

Ser-kar — Urdu sarkdr ..... 135, 146 

Ser-phyogs, an unknown book . . . .169 

Ser-po-pa, a prince or chief of Baltistan . 239 

&er-Sin, Meta, a Wazir of Ladakh 144-5 

fiefs]. See fiel. 

Ses-bya-kha-dbyiiis , an unknown book . .119 

Ses-gnen, a minister of Tibet . . . .77 

Se-snol-lam-lde, one of the eight Sahi-lde kings. . 80 

Se-snol-po-lde, one of the eight Sahi-lde kings . . 80 

fies-rab. See Lha-ehen fies-rab. 

fies-roh, a valley in Ru-.4od . . . .160 

Sga-ma-ji-khri-stehs, a famous saddle . . .101 

Sgan-shon-bkra-sis-chos-rdzoh, the lamasery at 
Phyi-dbah ....... 103 

Sgar, or Gar-t[h]og, Gadar, Garo, a place and 
district . . 121, 133-4, 137, 204, 206, 

267, 269 

Sgar-dpon, a commander ..... 206 

[S]go-lam-khan, or Ghulam khdn, a nobleman from 

Chu-sod. 133-4, 144, 255, 267-8 

Sgo-mo, a lake ....... 280 

Sgra-gcan-bdzin, Rahula, Buddha’s son ... 75 

Sgrol-ljan, the green Tara ..... 213. 

Sgrol-ma, Tara, her image . .83, 106, 126, 213 

Sgrub-dban = Yogisvara.126 

Sgyu-bphrul-chen-mo, Mahamaya, Maya’s sister 74 

Sgyu-bphrul-ma, Maya, Buddha’s mother . 74 

Shah Abbas, a king of Skar-rdo . . .194 

Shah Ibrahim. See Sultan Shah Ibrahim. 

Shahid-Ullah. See fie-hdu-la. 

Shah-Jahan. See Sa-hjan. 

Shah Kator, a chief of Chitral.185 

Shah Murad, or Shamrad, a king of Baltistan . 185, 193 

Shah Murad, a prince of Baltistan . . . 186, 241 

Shakhar, perhaps Sag-inkhar, a fort of the Khri 
Sultans ........ 258 

Shamrad. See Shah Murad. 

Shamuel Hbyor-ldan, a schoolmaster at Leh . . 245 

Sharf-ud-Dm Bulbul-shah, a Sayyid in Kashmir . 277 

Shar-sam. See Sar-gsum. 

Shayok, Sa-gyog or Sa-yog, a village and a river 191, 274 
Sher, second chief of Parkuda . . .191 

Sher Ghazi. See Sultan Sher Ghazi. 

Sherring, C., Western Tibet .138 

Sher Shah, sixth chief of Parkuda . . . .191 

Shiah, a Muhammadan sect . . . . .185 

Shigar, Shighur. See fii-dkar. 

Shi-lentra-bodhi. See firi-lentra-bodhi. 

Shumurti. See Chumurti. 

Shuttleworth, Mr. H. Lee ..... 280 

Siddhartha. See Don-grub. 

fii-dkar, or Si-sgar, Shigar, Shighur, a town and 
chieftainship in Baltistan . 85, 105, 113, 184-6, 192-3, 

231-3, 238-9, 264, 271, 274 

Sikander. See Sultan Sikander. 

Sikander, king of Kashmir . . ; . .181 

Si-ke-ther-Sa-heb (Eng. secretary ), the viceroy of 
India. 56, 143, 146 

Sikh. See Sin-pa. 
fiikhin. See Gtsug-gtor-can. 
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Sikhism in Ladakh .... 

. 112 

£i-la, a temple near Ti-nan 

. 218 

Sila-mahju, a teacher from Nepal 
Sflendrabodhi. See £rI-lentra-bodhi. 

. 83 

Si-lha, a village in Zahs-dkar . 

. 159 

Si-lim I, a chief of £im-6a-mkhar-bu 

. 180 

Si-lim II, a chief of Sim-^a-mkhar-bu 

Simhahanu. See Sen-ge-bgram. 

Simhanada. See Sen-ge-sgra. 

. 180 

Simla, the summer residence of the viceroys 

. 204 

&im-sa-mkhar-bu, a castle and chieftainship 

in Pu-rig 


Sih-ga-ram, a prince of Bar-hbog . 
Sin-ge, or Seh-ge, a chief of Gun-rah 
Singhe Mankotiah, a Dogra officer . 
Sin-[pa], the Sikhs, and the Dogras 


144 


for 

128-36, 140, 
place in 

109-10 
. 274 

. 233-4, 243 
. 64 


180-1, 273 
. 220 
. 201-2, 209, 281 
. 257 

117, 126, 134-7, 177, 
180, 186, 203, 222, 250-6, 
256-9 

fiih-go, a Dard village on the Sin-go river. . . 273 

fim^kun-la, a mountain-pass in Zahs-dkar . .157 

fiih-khun, a place in Nepal ..... 85 

fiin-mi, a district (in Gu-ge ?) . . . .83 

fiih-rta-bcu-pa, Dasaratha, a king at Kapilavastu . 74 

Si-pa (Urdu sipdhi), the Dogra soldiers, often 
Sih-pa .... 

fii-ri-dkar-mo, or Si-ri(SrI)-kyar-kyar, a 
Tibet ..... 

Si-ri-ma, Sriman, a king of Kha-la-rtse 
fii-sgar. See fii-dkar. 

Skag-[rdzoh], a village and castle in Glo 
Skar, a mythological being 
[S]ka-ra. See Dgar-ba. 

Skar-chen, a deity ...... 64 

Skar-rdo, or Iskardo, the capital of Baltistan 106, 113-14, 

129, 131, 180, 184-6, 191-3, 
232-3, 239-40, 253-4, 265, 
268, 270-1 

Ska-rin. See Ga-rih. 

Skar-chun-rdo-dbyins, a temple, perhaps at Skar-rdo . 89 

Skar-rtse. See Dkar-rtse. 

Skar-stag-sa. See Khartakshe. 

Sku-gdun, a kind of stupa . . . . .109 

Sku-glih, a place in Spyi-ti.275 

Sku-gzog, or Sku-sog, an “incarnate” Lama . . 166 

Sku-gzugs-kyi-thog-ta, a legendary ancestor . . 65 

Sku-mkhar-so-ma, the New Palace at Leh .126 

Sku-rje-khrug-pa, a legendary ancestor ... 65 

Skyabs-mgon, a lama of He-mi . . . . .123 

Skyabs-mgon-[rgyal-sras-mi-bpham-tshe-dbah]-mam- 
rgyal, a prince of Ladakh . . . . .122 

Skye-ris. See Keris. 

Skyes-drug, mythological beings .... 66 
Skyid, or Dkyil, Ki, a monastery in Spyi-ti . . 276 

Skyid-lde-m-ma-mgon, a king of Ladakh 

93, 115, 168, 275-6 


Skyid-mar-rtse, a village in the Su-ru valley 
Skyid-ni-[gro], a place in Zahs-dkar. 
Skyid-pahi-bbyun-gnas, a town 
[S]kyi-sur, a Dard village in the Mdah valley 
Skyon-pa-than-rje, a legendary ancestor . 
Skyor-lun, a monastery near Skar-rdo 
Skyu, a village in Zahs-dkar . 


251 

158 

87 

272 

65 

183 

109 
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85 

65 

227 

93 

85 

64 


Skyu-dLmar-nan, a combination of Skyu, Dmar-kha, 
and Nan, a district ...... 109 

Slab-bstan- [dar-rgy as], a prince of Ladakh . . « 102 

Sie[l], Sles, Gle[s], Leh, the capital of Ladakh 99-103, 109, 

113, 122, 125-6, 130-47, 
240, 251-69, 274 

Sle-chen-dpal-mkhar, the palace at Leh 109, 113, 124, 142, 

227, 260 

Smad, the district below Si-dkar 
Smad~pa-[ma ?]-rje, a legendary ancestor 
Smad-rgyal-po, kings of Pu-rig and Lower Ladakh 
Smad-rnams, Lower Ladakh .... 

Smad-sbyad , or Sman-spyad , a book (Chinese ?). 

Sman, the inhabitants of the Western continent. 

Sman-bla, the Medicine Guru Buddhas, their images 

92, 169, 227 

Sman-bu. See Sman. 

Sman-mdze. See Smen-rtse. 

Sman-spyad. See Smad-sbyad. 

Smen-rtse, or Sman-mdze, a cave with relics, and a 

village in Baltistan. 233, 239 

Smon-rje, a legendary ancestor .... 65 

Smon-tsher, or Men-ser, a village in Gu-ge . 116 

Smra-zah-iuri, a tribe ...... 65-r6 

Smriti, name of a pandit . . . . 169, 281 

Smyug-gubi-tshal, the garden of sugar-cane, a 
paradise ........ 67 

Sna, perhaps a district in Tibet . .86 

Sna-gsal-snan, a messenger ..... 86 

Sna-nam. See Rna-nam. 

Snan-ba-mthab-yas, Amitabha .213 

Sna-zar, a village in Pu-rig or Baltistan . . 240 

Shegs, a district ...... 85, 89 

She-mo, Nyimo, a village in the Indus . 250-1, 268 

Shon-dar, a village in Nub-ra . . 147, 236, 266, 274 

Snubs, an old Tibetan family ..... 77 

Snums. See Snubs. 

Sfiun-la. See Myur-la. 

Sod, or Bsod, a chieftainship in Pu-rig 113, 123, 129, 

176-8, 232, 240, 258-61 

Sod-Pa-sa-ri, the village of Pa-sa-ri or Pa-sar, in Sod 

113-14, 177 

Sog-po, the Mongols . 115, 117, 169, 177, 233-4, 243 

So-khri-btsan-po, one of the seven Khri kings . 

So-lo-ka a* Sk. Hoka . . . . . 

Spah-bcag, tax on meadows ..... 
Spaii-skon-phyag-rgya. See Pan - ko h -phyag-rgya -pa. 

Spa-rab. See Sba-rab. 

Spa-ri, a place in Mkhar-mah . 

Spi-ti, See Spyi-ti. 

Sprebu-rigs, a monkey-tribe. 

Sprebu-Su-tin, the monkey Su-tih, a legendary ancestor 
Sprin-btsan-lde, one of the eight Sahi-lde kings 

Spri-tim-Sin. See Pritam Singh. 

Spu-de-guh-rgyal. See Bya-khri. 

Spu-rahs. See Pu-hrahs. 

Spu-rgyal, a king of Tibet . . 68, 76 


Spu-rgyal-Bod, a tribe of dwarfs 

„ ,, or Bu-rgyal-bod, Tibet 

Spyah-mkhar, the castle of Sa-bu 
Spyan-ras-gzigs, Avalokita 

„ „ a temple at Leh 


66 
. 213 

. 98 

82 3, 113, 212 
. 126 


78 

82 

148 


235 

66 

65 

80 
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Spyi-bo-skyes, Murdhaja or Mandhatr, a mythological 
king ........ 67, 69 

Spyi-lcogs, a district, perhaps Lahul . 94, 195 

Spyin, a river and monastery in Spyi-ti . 276 

Spyi-phud, a universal monarch (?) . 67 

Spyi-ti, or Spi-ti, Dpe-ti, a province of Ladakh 94, 110, 

113, 125, 130, 138, 146, 
156, 206, 224, 263, 266-7, 
275-6 

Sra, in a name - 181 

Srah, a measure .116, 139, 141, 147-8 

Sra-sra-mun, a chief of Sim-sa-mkhar-bu . . .180 

Sre-ba-Can, a mountain-pass in Zans-dkar. . . 159 

Sribs-khri-btsan-po, one of the seven Khri kings . 78-9 

Srid-ber-chen-po, a deity. 64 

Sri-dkar-mo (white Tara ?). See Si-ri-dkar-mo. 

Srf-Devl. See Dpal-ldan-lha-mo. 

SrI-kyar-kyar. See Si-ri-dkar-mo. 

Sri-lentra-bodhi, a translator . . , . .89 

Sriman. See Si-ri-ma. 

Srimac-Carpati, or Sri-Sacamati (Satyamati), a divinity 


or king of Kha-la-rtse .... 

. 274 

Srin-po, an ogre, Rak^asa , 

Srin-po-sna-bgugs. See Srin-po-sna-khun. 

. 66 

Srin-po-sna-khuh, a rock in Pu-rig . 
Sri-Sacamati, See Srimac-Carpati. 

. 128 

Srod-ma, a site at Bcab-ba 

. 160 

Sron-btsan-sgam-po, a king of Tibet 

82, 213 

Sroh-he, a prince of Gu-ge 

168-9 

Ssanang Ssetsen Chungtaidschi, Gcschichte 

der Ost - 


Mongolcn, translated by I. J. Schmidt 


70, 78, 80-1, 88, 
91, 92, 167, 171 
. 96 


Stag, a village in Baltistan .... 

Stag-bzan, See Ltag-bzah. 

Stag-la-mkhar. See Dvag-la-mkhar. 

Stag-ri-shan-gzigs, a king of Tibet .... 82 

Stag-rtse, a castle of the Cig-tan chiefs . . .113 

Stag-sna, a lamasery on the Indus 110, 113, 139, 242 
Stag-tshan-ras-pa, a Lama and his spiritual lineage . 281 


. 108-9,110,113 
biography of 

. ‘ . 110 


86, 88, 181, 193 
. 190 

157-9 
. 250 


Stag-tshan[s]-ras-chen, a famous lama 
Stag-tshans-ras-chen-gyi-riiam-thar , the 
Stag-tshans-ras-chen . 

Stag-zig. See Ta-zig. 

Stein, Sir Marc Aurel, Ancient Khotan 
Sten-mkhar, perhaps the castle of Leh 
Ste-rta. See Ste-sta. 

Ste-sta-(rta), a village in Zans-dkar . 

Stobs-ldan, a royal caterer in cattle . 

Stod, hymns . . . . . . . .169 

Stod-rgyal-mtshan-chos-bkhor. See Chos-bkhor. 

Stog. See Tog. 

Ston-phrag-brgya-pa, the Satasdhasrikd Prajnd - 
pdramildy a book . . . . .109 

Stoh-sde, a village in Zans-dkar . . .156-9 

Storey, C. A. .... . . 209 

Subhuti. See Bphags-pa-rab-bbyor. 

Subhuti-sri-santi, an Indian pandit . . . .169 

Su-dgu-soka, a translator . . 85 

Suddhodana. See Zas-gtsah. 

Sudra caste. See Dman-rigs. 

Sug-tug, a Dard colony near Ga-bii . .272 

Sujata. See Legs-skyon. 
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252 


Su-ka-mir, a nobleman of Hem-babs 

Sukhavati. See Bde-ldan-dur-khrod. 

Suklodana. See Zas-dkar. 

Su-la-can, a Ladakhi captain . . .143 

Sul-bstan. See Sultan. 

Suliman Khan, twenty-seventh chief of Si-dkar. . 192 

Sultan, or Sul-bstan [Khan], a chief appointed over 
Keris and Gures ..... 114,235 

Sultan Alemgir Ghazi, foity-fourth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Arzona, fifty-third chief of Kha-pu-lu . .189 

Sultan Bairam, probably identical with Bhag-ram-mir 
of Nub-ra, and Bahram-Chu of the Ta'rikh-i-Iiashidi , 
fifty-seventh chief of Kha-pu-lu . . . 189,275 

Sultan Beg Mantar, forty-eighth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Sultan Bikam, fifty-fifth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Sultan Biwan Cho, forty-fifth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Sultan Brol De, fifty-first chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Sultan Daolut Khan, or Hdab-lad-mkhan 189-90, 231, 

233 

Sultan Daolut Ali Khan? or Hdab-lad-’A-li-mklian, 
sixty-seventh chief of Kha-pu-lu . . .189, 240 

Sultan Ghazi Mir Cho, sixtieth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Sultan Haider Karar, seventeenth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Haider Shah, sixteenth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 

Sultan Hatim Khan, or Ha-tam-khan, sixty-third 
chief of Kha-pu-lu. See under Ha-t[h]am-khan. 

Sultan Hil Ghazi, forty-sixth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Sultan Husen Khan, sixty-first chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Ibrahim I, second chief of Kha-pu-lu . .189 

Sultan Ibrahim n, fifty-ninth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Sultan Ishak, third chief of Kha-pu-lu .189 

Sultan Johar Fani, nineteenth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Sultan Jimed Shah, fifteenth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Sultan Kurkor, fifty-sixth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Sultan Khan. See Sultan. 

Sultan Mahmud, ninth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Sultan Mahmud Ali Khan, sixty-fifth chief of Kha- 
pu-lu ........ 189 

Sultan-Malig, a chief of Sod.177 

Sultan Malik Baz, fifty-second chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Sultan Malik Ghazali, thirteenth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Sultan Malik Jahar, twenty-fourth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Malik Mir, twenty-third chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Sultan Malik Rustam, twenty-first chief of Kha-pu-lu. 189 

Sultan Malik Shah, fourteenth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Sultan Mehndi Mir, twenty-second chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Mir Khan, perhaps identical with ’A-li-Mir-Ser- 
Han of Baltistan, fifty-eighth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Sultan Murad [Khan], a king of Baltistan . . 185, 193 

Sultan Najm Malik, twentieth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 

Sultan Nur Ghazi, forty-third chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 

Sultanpur, or Sur-stan-pur, the capital of Kulu . 218 

Sultan Rahim Khan, sixty-second chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Sultan Salmunde, fiftieth chief of Kha-pu-lu . .189 

Sultan Shah Ibrahim, eighteenth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Sultan Sher Ghazi, forty-seventh chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Sultan Sikander, first chief of Kha-pu-lu . . .189 

Sultan Tikam, fifty-fourth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 

Sultan Torab Khan, forty-ninth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Yagu, thirty-ninth chief of Kha-pu-lu, probably 
identical with Yab-sgod, 156-7, and Stobs-Yab- 
sgod of Balti folk-lore .... 189, 281 
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Sultan Yagu Ahmed Ghazi, forty-second chief of 
Kha-pu-lu ....... 189 

Sultan Yagu Latil Beg, fortieth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Sultan Yagu Sher Ghazi, forty-first chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Sultan Yahia Khan, or Ya-ya-khan, sixty-sixth chief 
of Kha-pu-lu ...... 189, 240 

Sumeru. See Ri-rab-Lhun-po. 

Sum-bbran, or Gsum-hbran, a village in Pu-rig . 113 

£un, a village in Zans-dkar ..... 157 

Suni (Sunni), a Muhammadan sect . . . .185 

Suprabuddha. See Legs-par-rabs-bsad. 

Suraksita. See Legs-skyon. 

Su-rat-Chan[d], a chief of Ko-loh . . . 201-2, 209 

Sur-le, a village in Zans-dkar.159 

Sur-mo-[bbrog] f a village near Kha-pu-lu . . 238 

Surtu Rana, a Dogra officer.259 

Su-ru, a river, village, and district 127, 129, 158-9, 258-61, 

263, 273 

Suvarna-prabhasa-sutra. See Gser-hod-darn-pa. 

Suryamafci, a traditional king of Stag-ena . . . 242 

Surya-vamsa. See Si-mafci-gnen. 

Su-tin. See SpreJju-Su-tih. 

Sutlej, the great river ...... 267 

Svastika. See Gyun-drun. 

Svetaketu. See Tog-dkar-po. 

Syud, a Muhammadan teacher . . . .185 


Ta-bo, a lamasery in Spyi-ti .... 263, 276 

Ta-bu-ta, a teacher from Kashmir .... 83 

Tafei-mur, Timur, Tamerlan . . 99 n., 180 

Taklakhar. See Dvag-la-mkhar. 

Tamas Daglas Forsath, Thomas Douglas Forsyth, an 
English traveller ...... 205 

Tamerlan, See Tabi-mur. 

Tandi. See Jhadl. 

Tan-grin. See Rta-mgrin. 

Tar, a village on the Indus, famous for its wood 

139, 141, 145, 147 

Tara. See Sgrol-ma and Sgrol-ljah. 

Tara-Chan[d], a chief of Ko-lon . 201-6, 209-10, 223 

Tarapitfa, king of Kashmir. 181 

Ta'rikh-i-RasKidi , Mirza Haidar’s account of his 
expedition from Turkestan to Ladakh and Tibet 

101-2, 104, 161, 273-4 
Tashi Ahgial. See Bkra-Sis-dban-rgyal. 

Tashi Angta. See Bkra-Sis-’ah-krag. 

Ta-yins, a chief of Sim-4a-mkhar-bu . . .180 

Ta-zig, or Stag-zig, the Tajiks, Eastern Persians 65, 90 
Te-ba. See Lte-ba. 

Tebu-bkra-§is-bod-bPhro, a stupa at Leh . . 99 

Tebu-gser-po, or Tihu-gser-po, the ' Yellow Crag ’ 
at Leh ........ 99 

Tek Chand. See Trig-Chan [d]. 

Te-la-rin, a village in Zans-dkar . . .159 

Te-tses-zin, a royal field at Leh . . . .146 

Tha. See Mthab-yul. 

Thadi, or Tandi, a village in Lahul .... 202 

Thag-bzan-ris, a king of the Asuras ... 68 

Thakur Chadla Siirat, an ancestor of the KodoA chiefs 202 
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Tbakur Ratan Pal. an ancestor of the Ti-nan chiefs . 203 

Tha-li = Urdu thali .56, 146 

Tharn (Dard), 4 a chief ’ . . . 175, 192, 281 

Thams-cad-mkhyen-gzigs (or -mkhyen-pa), a famdus 

Hbrug-pa lama.115,243 

Thams-cad-mkhyen-pa. See Thams-cad-mkhyen-gzigs. 
Thains-cad-skyobs, Vi^vabhu, one of the former 

Buddhas.70 

Thanadar (Hindi), title of a commandant of a military 

post. 135, 146, etc. 

Than-chun-ldon-mo-fiag, a tribe .... 65 

Thang-slm, the Annals of the Chinese Thang dynasty 

85-6, 88, 92 

,, ,, translated by Bushell, cited by Herbert 

Miiller . . 84, 85, 80, 88, 90, 91, 92 

. 136 

65 

158 

159 


. 126 
109, 113, 126 
141, 146 
. 222 
94, 206 
. 65 

15, 4 162, 171, 215, 274 
157, 159 
. 65 

. 82-3 
. 80 
.234-5 
one of 

80, 82 

. 74 

. 281 
116-7 


Tban-pa, a house at Sfiun-la 
Than-rje-(or Thar-rje)thon-pa, a legendary ancestor 
Than-so, a place in Zans-dkar 
Thar-Ia-skor-ra-ru, a village (?) in Zans-dkar 
Thar-rje-thon-pa. See Thah-rje-thon-p a. 
Theg-cken-goh-ma, a temple at Leh 
Theg-mchog, a lamasery at Lce-bde. 

Thi-ket = Eng. ticket .... 

Thi-rdf, a village in Me-rlog . 

Thog-jalung, a place in Western Tibet 
Thog-rgyud-ldoh, a caste of ministers 
Thomas, F. W. 

Tho-mo-che, a place in Zans-dkar 
Thon-mi-gru-gu, a place near Kham-ba-rdzon 
Thon-mi-[ Sambhota], a Tibetan minister . 

Thon-so-legs, one of the six Sahi-legs kings 
Tho-rtse = Mtho-rtse, a castle 
Tho-tho-ri-lon-btsan, or Tho-tho-risnen-bsal, 
the Klu-rgyal kings .... 
Tho-tho-ri-sfien-bsal. See Tho-tho-ri-loh-btsan 
Thub-pa, Jina, a name of Buddha 
Thur-dgon — Torgo, a place 
Thlir-£o, a measure 
Tibat. See Tibet. 

Tibet, the Tibetans. See Bod, Mgo-nag, Khob- 
mthafe-bkhob. 

Tifcu-gser-po. See Tebu-gser-po. 

Tika = Urdu tlka, a title . . 143,146, 203, 205, 280 

Tikam. See Saltan Tikam. 

Ti-mur, a village in Lahul . . .218 

Tf-mur, the emperor. See Tabi-mur. 

Ti-mur-bhig, a leader of a Hor army . 243 

Ti-nan, or Tinan, a ohieftainship in Lahul . 203,211-16 
Tinlu Tung, eighth chief of Kha-pu-lu . . .189 

Ti-no, a village in Lahul. ..... 218 

Tih-mo-sgan. See Gtih-sgan. 

Tirthapuri, a village in Gu*ge ..... 267 

Ti-se, Kailasa. 76, 96, 108 

Ti-Si, a low caste ....... 100 

Ti-sug, a fairy from Gilgit . . .173 

Tob = Turk, tob ...... 255 

Tog, or Stog, a village on the Indus, seat of a 
minister . . 120, 122, 126-31, 144, 251, 254 

Tog-dkar-po, Svefca-ketu.74 

To-la ® Urdu tola .140, 146 

Tolti, or Rtol-ti, Tol-rti, a Balti chieftainship 184-5, 191, 

233-6, 239 
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Tonduk Namgyal. See Tshe-dpal-mi-fcgyur-don-grub- 
rnam-rgyal. 

Ton-gsum-pa. See Gton-gsum-pa. 

Torab Khan. See Sultan Torab Khan. 

Torgo = Thur-dgon, a place . . . . .281 

Totiya, clan name of the first chief of Ko-loh . 202 

Trebeck, George, an English traveller. See Chofca Sahib. 

,, Travels in the Himalayan Provinces. See 

Moorcrolt, William. 

Tre-tru-Sin. See Ppifchvi Singh. 

Trig Chand, or Tek Chand, a chief of Lahul . 201, 209 

Tripifaka. See Sde-snod-gsum. 

Trisula. See Khar-gsal. 

Tsag, or Chak, a king or dynasty of Kashmir . .180 

Tsan-dan Munshi, a munshi at Leh .... 4 

Tsan-hdas-pa, a carpenter from Chor-hbad . . 174 

Tsan-ldan-bPhrah, a bridle-path in Zans-dkar . .157 

Tsaparang. See Rtsa-braii. 

Tse-re, the door-keeper in the east of Zans-dkar . 156 

Tse-tse-tsan, a village in Baltistan .... 253 

Tshaii, or Tshe-dban. a Mongol lama . .115 

„ ,, a chief of Ko-loh . 201-2, 209 

Tshan-[b]stan-pa, or Tshe-dbah-bstan-pa, a Drun-pa 
lama of Zans-dkar . . . . . .160 

Tshan-drug-[br]gya, a chief of Bar-hbog . . . 220 

Tshan-nor-bu, a prince of Bar-hbog. . . 220 

Tshan-ra, a village in Pu-rig.122 

Tshah-(or Tshe-dban )-rab-bstan, I)ruu-pa, a lama of 
Dkar-sa ........ 160 

Tsban-(or Tshe-dban)rgyal-po, a king of Zans-dkar 

157-9 

Tshan-(or Tshe-dbah)mam-rgyal, or Chhang Nangial, 
a chief of Ko-loh .... 201-2, 205, 209 
Tshan-(or Tshe-dbah)rnam-rgyal, a chief of Bar-hbog 220 

67,234 
. 87 

. 74 

. 220 
157, 159 
245-56 


Tshans-pa, Brahma 
Tshahs-pabi-hbyuh-gnas, a town 
Tshahs-sbyin, Brahma-datta, a king of Kosala 
Tshar-brtan-bdzin, a chief of Bar-hbog 
Tsha-zar, a village in Zans-dkar 
Tshe-brtan, a veteran of the Dogra wars . 
Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal, a king. See Lha-chen-mi- 
bgyur Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal. 
Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal, a councillor 
Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal-lde, a prince of Bzan-la 
Tshe-dban. See Tshan, a Mongol lama. 

Tshe-dban. See Tshan, a chief of Ko-loh. 
Tshe-dban-brtan-pa, a chief of Nub-ra 
Tshe-dban-bstan-pa. See Tshan-bstan-pa. 
Tshe-dban-don-grub, a minister of Ladakh 


128 

164-5 


274 


123-4, 126, 
238, 266 

Tshe-dbah-dpal-fcbar, a king of Zans-dkar .162 

Tshe-dban-dpal-hbyor, a pho-na, a messenger of Sel 224 
Tshe-dban-dpal-lde, a prince of Bzan-la . . 164-5 

Tshe-dbah-dpal-lde, a king of Zans-dkar . . .162 

Tshe-dbah-drug-brgya. See Tshan-drug-brgya. 
Tshe-dbah-nor-bu, a prince of Bar-hbog. See Tshan- 
nor-bu. 


„ „ a famous Bkah-rgyud lama . 

„ ,, a prince of Ti-nan 

Tshe-dban-rab-brtan, or Chovang Nab-dan, 
astrologer and minister of Bab-sgo . 135, 


. 121 
. 218 
an 

255, 258, 
263, 268 
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[Tshe-dbah-] rab-brtan-rnam-rgyal, or Chang-raphtan, 
or Mchog-[gi]-bprul-[sku], or No-chun-nu, a prince 
of Ladakh . . 120, 124, 126, 130, 146, 

250, 260, 266 

Tshe-dban-rab-brtan-dpal-lde, a king of Bzan-la 164-5 
Tshe-dban-rab-bstan, Druh-pa, a lama. See Tshan-rab- 
bstan. 

Tshe-dban-rgyal-po. See Tshan-rgyal-po. 
Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal I. See Lha-chen Tshe-dban- 
rnam-rgyal. 

Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal II, a king of Ladakh . 122-3, 226 
Tshe-dbah-rnam-rgyal, a prince of Ladakh 120-1 

} „ a prince of Zahs-dkar . .162 

„ „ a prince of Ko-loii. SeeTshaii- 

mam-rgyal. 

„ „ a chief of Bar-hbog. See 

Tshan-rnam-rgyal. 

Tshe-dpag-mcd , the Amitayuh-sutra .... 99 

Tshe-dpaHmi-hgyur-doh-grub-]rnam-rgyal, or Ba-ba- 
rgyal-po, or Akabat Mahmud Khan, or Tonduk 
Namgyal . . 123-~6, 146, 195, 236, 250-4, 257-69 

Tshe-rin-bkra-sis. See Ga-ga Tshe-rin-bkra-sis. 
Tshe-rin-dar-rgyas, a chief of Ti-nan . . .216 

Tshe-rin-dpal-lde, a king of Zahs-dkar . . 160, 162 

Tshe-rin-dpal-lde, a prince of Ti-nan . 213-14, 218 

[Tshe-rin]-dpal-rgyas, a munshi and nobleman . 139, 143 

Tshe-rih-Ma-lig, a chief of Cig-tan . . . 106, 174 

„ „ a chief of Sod ..... 177 

Tshe-rin-phun-tshogs, a pho-iia (messenger) of $el . 224 

Tshe-rih-rgyal-mo, a queen of Ladakh . . .107 

Tshe-rin-rgyal-po, a chief of Ti-nan . . 213, 216 

Tshe-rin-rnam-rgyal, two princes of Ti-nan .216 

Tshe-rin-sa-grub, a chief of Bar-hbog . . 218, 220 

Tshes-bcu “ tenth day ” a festival .... 152 

Tshul-khrims-hi-ma, a sku-gzogs of Ri-rdzon . 164-5, 281 
Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje, a Ladakhi general . . 229-35 

Tshul-k[h]rim[s]-[rdo-rje], a prince of Bar-hbog 218 n., 220 
Tshva-kha, a salt mine in Ru-sod . . . 139, 160 

Tsimma Panchig (Hjigs-med-phun-tshogs), a minister 


of Rgya ...... 

. 227 

Tson-kha-pa, the Lamaist reformer . 

99 

Tsumur, the Dogra name of Lce-bde 

. 261 

Tu-bag — Turk, tuhag .... 

. 255 

Tu-nu. See Ra-tu-nu. 


Turkestan. See Hor-[yul]. 


Turnour, G. f The Mahdvarhso . 

. 76 


U 


’Ub-sti, a place in Zahs-dkar . 

Una, the home of Hazra Wazir 

Upacaru. See Se-mdzes. 

Upaearumant. See fie-mdzes-ldan. 
’U-pa-rag, a seat of a chief 
Urdu words, borrowed, in Tibetan . 
’U-rgyan. See ’0-rgyan. 
’U-rgyan-padma. See Padma-hbyuh-gnas 
’U-ru, a queen of Tibet .... 
’U-§a-rdo. See 5u-sah-rdo. 

Ufcposhadha. See Gso-sbyoh-hphags. 
’Utpala. See Lha-chen ’Utpala. 


159 

259 


158-9 
145, 255 


82 
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Uttam Singh, a Dogra Sard a r . 

Uttam Vazir, a Dogra officer . 
Uttara-kuru. See Byan-sgra-mi-snan. 
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Vai^ya, a caste. See Dman-rigs. 

Vairocana. See Snan-par-snah-mdzad, or Gans-chen- 
mtsho-rgyal. 

Vajrakila. See Rgyud-rdo-rje-rtse-mo. 

Vajrapani. See Phyag-na-rdo-rje. 

Vajrasana. See Ddo-rje-gdan. 

Viceroy [of India]. See Si-ko-ther-Sa-heb. 

Victoria, Queen. See ’Ah-re-zi-rgyal-mo. 

Vidyadhara. See Rig-hdzin. 

Vigne, G. T., an English traveller . . 183-7, 192, 261 

„ „ Travels in Kashmir , Ladalc, etc . 108, 184-6, 

187, 192, 241, 266 

Vinaya. See Hdul-ba. 

Viruflhaka. See Hphags-skyes-po. 

Visvabhu. See Thams-cad-skyobs. 

Vi?pu. See Khyab-hjug. 

Vogel, Jean Phillippe, TriloJcnath , etc. . 214, 218,223,274 

„ „ Antiquities of Chamba State 7,219 

W 

Waddell, L. A., Ancient historical edicts at Lhasa . 88 

Wa-kha, a village and river near Mul-hbye . .273 

Wa-li, a village in Baltistan ..... 240 

Wall Khan, a ruler of Kokand .... 204 

Wam-khred, a defile at Wam-le .136 

Wam-le, or Han-le, a village in Upper Ladakh 94, 109, 

121, 136, 267, 272-3 
Wam-le, treaty of . . . 190-3,225-7 

Wan-la,or Wan-le, a palace and villagein Gsam 94,177,250-1 
Wa-ran, or Ward wan, a river and district south-west 
of Baltistan ...... 126-7 

Wassiheff, W T ., Buddhismus . . . .84 

Wazir, title of minister in a Muhammadan government 

127, 146, etc. 

Weber, A., Die Pali-Lcgcnde von der Entstehung des 
Sdkya und Koliya Oeschlechtes. See Fausboll. 

Wieger, L., Documents Historiques .... 89 


Yabasti Gar, a place near Sgar .... 204 

Yab-Sgod, a district, perhaps in Baltistan t . 156-7 

Yab-seod-pa, a king of Baltistan, probably identical 
with Sultan Yagu .... 156-7, 161, 281 

Ya-chen-ldoh, a caste of ministers .... 65 

Yagu. See Sultan Yagu. 

Yahia Khan. See Sultan Yahia Khan. 

Yaksir Gao tham, fourth chief of Si-dkar . 

Yama Dharma-raja. See Gsin-rje-chos-rgyal. 

Ya-ma, a house at Dpal-hdun 
Ya-nam-mtsho, a lake on the Baralatsa pass 
Yan-drin, perhaps a Dard corruption for Yar-hdren, 

Kesar ....... 

Yang! shahr, the Chinese town of Yar-qand 
Yah-bdzin-lha-pa# or Yoh-hdzin-lha-pa, a lama 


. 192 

. 159 

157, 159 

271-2 
. 205 

. 126 
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Yan-ma-zin, a royal field at Leh . 

Yah-rje, a legendary ancestor .... 

Ya-po, executioner ... . . 

Yar-fedren. See Yan-^drin. * 

Yarkand. See Yar-kyen. 

Yar-khen. See Yar-kyen. 

Yar-kyen, or Yar-khen, or Yarkand, Yarqand, a town 
in Turkestan . . 124, 133, 158, 204-5, 260, 266 

Yar-lun, a valley in Tibet . . . . 77, 79 

Yar-yul, a district ....... 157 

Yaso&hara. See Grags-bdzin-ma. 

Ya-tshe, a town in Gu-ge-Pu-hrans . . . .169 

Ya-ya, a legendary ancestor ..... 65 

„ „ a chief of Sod ..... 177 

Ya-ya-khan, a prince of Sod . . .177 

Ya-ya-khan. See Sultan Yahia Khan of Kha-pu-lu. 
Ye-mkhyen-chen-po, a Bonpo deity . .64 

Yer-pabi-lha-ri, a mountain.91 

Ye-§es-don-yod-dpal-lde, a king of Bzan-la . 164-5 

Ye-ses-dpal-lde, a king of Bzafi-la . . . 164-5 

Ye-ses-hod, the spiritual name of king Hkhor-re of Gu-ge 169 
Ye-ses-mthah-yas, a prince of Bzan-la, who became 
a lama ....... 164-5 

Ye-ses-phun-tshogs-dpal-lde, a king of Bzan-la . 164-5 

Ye-ses-rig-bdzin, a munshi of Kha-la-rtse 172, 223, 245 
Ye-ses-rnam-rgyal-lde, a prince of Bzan-la 164-5 

Ye-6es-sde, a priest or ban-dhe . . .89 

Ye-ses-tshul-khrims, a prince of Bzan-la . . 164-5 

Yid-biin-gyi-nor-bu, Cintamapi, the "door-keeper” 
in the north of Zans-dkar . . . .156 

Yi-ge-drug-pa, the Om-ma-pi-pa-dme-hum formula 

81, 113 

Yi-mig, a rock and mountain-pass near Wam-le . 94 

Yis-mal-mir, a nobleman from Cig-tan . . . 252 

Yo-ge-bbyun, a priest.92 

Yoh-bdzin-lna-pa. See Yan-bdzin-lna-pa. 

Yon-tan-bsdud-pa, a book, apparently a cosmology . 63 

Ytoungtche, a Chinese work on Tibet ... 78 

Yul-ba-ltag, a village near Sod .... 177 

Yum-brtan, a foster-son of Glan-dar-ma ... 92 

Yun-drufi. See Gyun-drud. 


Zafar Khan. See Zufur Khan. 

Za-gser-bog, a monastery in Zans-dkai . . . 159 

Za-gyir-mad (man ?), a chief of Sod 177 

Za-hor, or Man-di, a country . . . .65, 89-90 
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Zalchu, the site of a battle .... 

Zalim Sing. See Rana Zalim Sing. 

Zal-no-dpon, an officer in Glo .... 233-4 

Za-ma-tog , Kararufa-vyuha-sutra, a book . . 81, 218-20 

Za-min-dar ~ Urdu zamindar . . 59, 146, 255 

iJlan-rje-btsan, a legendary ancestor ... 65 

Zan-run, a clan in Dpal-hdum . . .166 

Zans-dkar-[sgo-gsum], a kingdom, or Bzan-dkar, or 
Bzan-mkhar, or Jasku. . 94, 109-10, 113, 121-2, 
125-6, 130-1, 138, 156-7, 
164-5, 234, 239, 250, 252, 
261-4 

Zan-zun, the province of Gu-ge . . . 83, 168 

Za-phyag, a place in Zans-dkar . . .157 

Zar-rab = Urdu zarrab .... 48, 67, 146 

Za-sbug, a place in Zans-dkar . . .159 

Zas-dkar, Suklodana, a mythological king... 74 

Zas-gtsan, Snddhodana, Buddha’s father . .71, 74, 108 

Zas-rje, a legendary ancestor . . . .65 

Za-ye, a kind of animal ...... 108 

Zeb-le, a house at Si-lha . . . . .159 

Zi-ba-bzan-po, Santi-bhadra, an Indian teacher. 169 

Zi-ba-bod, a prince and lama . . . .169, 281 

Zi-ba-btsho, Santi-rakgita, a teacher . . .87 

Zib-bcod, fcib-gcod. See Zib-chod. 

Zib-chod, a Tibetan commissioner . . .136, 264 

Zi-bde, a valley in Lahul (?). . . - .160 

Zil-chen, Manasvin, a Naga king .... 87 

Zin-can. See Zin-spyan. 

Zin-dar-chen-dar-chuh, a royal domain . .106 

Zin-la-zin-lde, one of the eight Sahi-lde kings . . 80 

Zin-spyan, or Zih-can, a village . . . .130 

Zi-zi (Urdu zi), a princess of Ladakh . . 128, 146 

Zi-zi [Kha-tun], a queen of Ladakh . 119-20, 190 

Zla-mdzes-dban-mo, a princess of Bzan-la . 164-5 

Zo, a measure ..... 105, 109, 123 

Zo-glin, a village in Lahul . . . . .160 

Zoji-pass. See Hdu-ii-la, or Kha-chehi-la. 

Zo-ra Kha-tun, a princess of Ladakh . . .126 

Zorawar-[Sih], a Dogra general 127-37, 145-6, 165, 251-4, 

257-69 

Zufur Khan, or Zafar Khan, or Ma-ma Za-phar-mkhan, 
a king of Baltistan . . . 185, 193, e33, 211 

&ug-mur, a village in Lahul . . . . .214 


Zulfikar Khan, ninth chief of Keris . 
Zu-lum — Urdu zidm .... 
Zur-phud-lna-pa, Pancasikha, or Manjusri 
Zur-khan, a Tibetan minister . 
Zva-dmar-ldih, a village in Western Tibet 


. 191 

. 146 

. 63 

136-7 
. 115 
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